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HE man who waits on the big end 

of a fish pole, the man who looks up 
at the crank case of a car, the man who 
pitches his tent in a new place each night, 
the man who pilots a tractor around a 
dusty field, wants to be able to forget 
his clothes. 

He does want the time. He wants to 
be able to shove his hand into a pocket 
and pull out a watch that will give him 
the time. A watch that will go where he 
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goes and as he goes, and keep on the 
tick every minute. 
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carried by men who want dependable time 
you will find the trade mark Westclox. 
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a mark of timekeeping satisfaction on 
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You can choose them by the orange- 
bordered, six-sided tag and the trade 
mark Westclox on the dial. 
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MARION DAVIES in the Tudor Photo-Play, ‘When Knighthood was in Flower’’ 


S' L.boM has a silverware service of the exquisite design and 
J modeling of Tupor PLare been offered to the public. 


One senses immediately that here is silverware in which every 
woman will take genuine delight — even if the mark ONEIDA 
Communiry-Mabe were not in itself a complete measure of 
_its worth. F ‘ 
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DOZEN men, a half-grown boy and a 
horse stood or sat in careless loung- 
ing attitudes on the end of the pier 
that extends out from Snow’s Land- 

ing. Theshore here is flat, 
the water shallow, and the 
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pier, nearest the direction from which the 
steamer would come, Chan Corwin leaned 


against the upper end of a piie, his feet 





pier is long. Two-by-four 
timbers are bolted down 
upon it, at a proper dis- 
tance apart toserve as rails, 
along which the horse draws 
a low-wheeled truck, which 
carries baggage and sup- 
plies from the end of the 
pier to the big warehouse 
on the shore. The boy was 
in charge of the horse; he 
had shifted the beast from 
one end of the truck to the 
other, so that he was now 
ready for the shoreward 
journey, so soon as the 
steamer should arrive. 

This long pier, the wider 
space at the end of it, the 
little group of men all 
formed but a speck in the 
midst of a vast amphi- 
theater of wilderness. The 
waters of the great lake 
stretched southward, cut 
off twenty miles away by 
the bulk of Kined like a 
huge cachalot stranded 
high and dry. Other moun- 
tains farther south and 
west and east; the thick 
woods lay behind. It was 
that hour of the day which 
is more likely than any 
other to present a spectacle 
of pure beauty, the hour 
just before twilight. The 
boat was late; she had been 
seen for a space, a few 
minutes since, as she 
worked off westward to 
another landing; would 
presently appear around 
the point three or four miles 
away, and come steaming 
up toward Snow’s. In the 
meanwhile there was noth- 
ing to do but sit and wait 
and watch the changing 
beauties of the scene. 

The afternoon was still, 
the water of the lake placid 
and serene and blue. Blue 
cloaks clad each distant 
mountain; to the west the 
sun was tumbling into a 
bed of clouds that glowed 














red with promise of fair 
weather. The sky overhead 
had that fading blue of 
twilight which is the most delicately beautiful of all the hues of Nature. Pricking holes 
here and there in this blue field, stars, pale as silver, already were appearing. From the 
deep and tangled forest growth along the lake shore came bird notes; these pure as 
silver, too, and thrillingly sweet in the hush of the end of day. The men on the end of 
the pier unconsciously lowered their voices, spoke in low grave tones as though in the 
presence of a great mystery. The boy clucked endearments to his horse. 


The waiting men were not all of one group; two stood together here, three sat in a 
row along the stringpiece of the wharf; one was alone. At the outermost angle of the 
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Howdin and Joe Tyng looked, and confirmed his 
change his easy posture 


‘Let her come,” he replied 
After a little pause Joe 


they? 


Chan shook his head 


and around.” 


Rich, I expect.” 


Tyng asked 


**Guess not 


“You Paddie My Canoe Hereafter; I See a Girl is Not to be Trusted to You" 


These folks ain’t 


Milton says he's bee 


remark 


crossed carelessly, his lean body all at ease 


He wore an old neat suit 
of clothes; not clean, yet 
not dirty. The trousers were 
crease; they 
they looked 
This is a feat 
beyond the power of moat 
The coat, held 
together by one button in 
front, was a littie too large 
for him; enough too large 
so that it, too, was comfort- 
His shirt was white, 
and his shirt was clean, and 
he wore a small blue bow 
tie, neatly knotted His 
black felt hat with creased 


innocent of 
were loose: 


comfortable 


trousers 


able 


crown and flat brim, a cast 
of flies twisted about the 
band, sat a little over one 
eye His lips habitually 
smiled. Makino was with 
him— Makino the Indian; 
he stood on his two feet, 
leaning nothing, 
yet his whole posture sug 
that he rested at 
ease, as a horse sometimes 


against 
gested 


rests on three legs at a time 
His gaunt head thrust for- 
ward; his smali black eyes 
were gentle and innocent 
and kind. John Howdin 
and Joe Tyng were the 
others in the group. John 
whittled at a sliver of pine 
with asharp knife. He was 
a square, stolid, flaxen man 
Joe Tyng had red hair, a 
tenor voice anda grin. In 
the bearing of each one of 
these three there 
toward Chan Corwin, a sort 
of deference, hard to define 
It was impossible to analyze 
the indications which made 


was, 


you feel this deference on 
their part; yet there could 
be no doubt the thing ex 
isted--the respect 
men pay to a master of 
their craft, the deference 
freely given by free men 
And there was also some 


crafts- 


thing deeper, a suggestion 
of affection, in the Indian's 
bearing 

Makino was watching 
toward the southwest for 
smoke of the steamer. H« 
said by and by “She 


coming.”’ 


; but Chan Corwin did not 


been up here before, have 


nin New Brunswick some, 
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“Texpect,”’ Chan assented mildly. “I 
didn't him that.’ He grinned at 
Joe 

“Me. I'd like to try out how it feels 
to be rich for a day or two, some day,” 
Joe declared, “ Yes, sir, I would.” 

Chan shook his head. ‘If you was rich you'd be paying 
out good money to come up here and do what you can do 
now for nothing. What do you want to go and be rich for?” 

“Weill, I'd go other places.” 

“Your wife wouldn’t let you.” 

“T ain't got a wife.”’ 

“Weil, if you was rich you’d soon find out that one kind 
of got added unto you.” 

Joe shook his head stubbormy. 
ever hook onto me.” 

“They won't as long as you're guiding up here, that’s 
sure. No, sir. I bet you don't look half attractive to a 
woman, what with that red hair and all. But, shucks! 
Dress you up in a million dollars and put a hat on you, and 
they'd sure make you travel some, Joe.” 

“I never saw many women chasing you through the 
woods,”’ Joe retorted. 

Chan chuckled. ‘Why, that’s because I keep my vast 
wealth a secret, son. And of course, too, I keep my hat 
pulled down over my bewitching eyes.” 

The steamer had approached, furrowing the still waters 
with a hissing sound, the pulse of her engines beating. 
Now her whistle tooted, modestly, as though unwilling to 
awake the drowsy echoes. Dusk was already falling. The 
sun was gone; a bright star held the place in the west 
where the sun had been; another glowed warmly overhead. 
The men bestirred themselves, caught lines. The steamer 
came to her moorings 

Chan watched those who came ashore, spoke to an 
acquaintance or two. A group of four people, two men and 
two women, disembarked together; he approached this 
group and took off his hat. 

“Mr. Milton?” he asked gently. 

The larger man turned to face him. A man a little too 
large for the comfort of those about him, a physical ag- 
gressiveneas lurked in his very bulk. 

“This Chan Corwin?” he asked heartily. 

* Yes, sir.”’ 

Steve Milton thrust out his hand and Chan took it. 

“Well, here we are, you see.” 

“T see,” Chan assented gravely. 

Milton introduced him to the others. “This is my 
sister, Mrs. Rucker.” A girl as large as her brother, and 
strikingly handsome. “This is Miss Otis.” Miss Otis, 
Chan thought, was a nice-looking little thing. “And this 
is Will Rucker.”” Milton clapped small Will Rucker on 
the back. “I want you to put Will through a course of 
sprouts, Corwin, Get some meat on his bones., He's 
thin as a picked bird. Never roughed it any before. I tell 
him it’s going to do him good to get out and sleep on the 
ground for a while.” 

Chan smiled. ‘Oh, I expect we can fix him up some kind 
of a bed,"’ he promised, and shook the little man’s hand. 

Rucker said slowly, ‘‘Glad to see you, Mr. Corwin.” 

Milton dropped a hand on Chan's shoulder. “Now 
when do we start?" he asked. ‘‘ Do we sleep out tonight? 
The girls here are all ready.” 

“Well, we might as well stay here tonight,”” Chan sug- 
gested. “Get across the Carry and get an early start 
tomorrow. You'll be comfortable here.” 

Milton looked shoreward. The white hotel building with 
its trailing row of cabins beyond had a pleasantly hos- 
pitable air. 

“All right,” he agreed. “‘ You're the doctor. 
fishing this year?” 

“Been pretty good,” Corwin told him. 

“ Do we strike it tomorrow?" 

Corwin shook his head. ‘We'll travel three or four 
days; then I guess we can find you some trout.” 

“That's the boy."” His companions had started shore- 
ward along the pier. ‘‘Where are the other guides?"’ he 
asked. 

“Over here.” 

Chan crossed slowly toward where Makino and the 
others waited, and Milton shook hands with each one of 
them. Said to Makino, “Indian, aren't you?” 

“Yes,"" Makino replied mildly. 


“usr 


“No, sir. No women'd 


How's the 


Chan amended the answer. ‘And the best canoeman 
on the river,” he said. 

“Fine,” said Milton. “Fine.” And added, vaguely 
patronizing: “I’ve always felt a lot of sympathy for the 
Indians. Got a raw deal, they did.” 

Makino did not reply, and Chan said in an even tone: 
“You don't need to worry about your stuff. Just show me 
which is yours, and we'll bring it down to the cabin.” 

Milton pointed out bags and cases. ‘‘I thought we could 
leave some of it here at the landing. Travel light, you 
know. That's the way.” 

“Why, yes,” Chan agreed, “that’s the way. Well, we'll 
bring the stuff right along.” 

Milton filled his lungs. ‘“‘Some air, what?” he ex- 
claimed, and at Chan's mild acquiescence, strode away, 
along the pier toward shore. His heels clumped upon the 
worn old boards. 

Chan and the other guides busied themselves with the 
luggage. The steamer captain hailed Chan softly. 

“You escorting that gentleman into the woods, Chan?” 

“Why, I aim to,” Chan replied. 

“If you should happen to mislay him it'll be all right 
by me.” 

Chan grinned. “‘ What's the matter, Bill?”’ 

“*He’s been teaching me navigation, all the way up. As 
practiced by him, personally, and so on, and so on.” 

“He seems like a right friendly man.” 

“T never saw one that tried harder,” Bill agreed. 

The stuff was loaded, by this time, on the low truck; 
the old horse stumbled into motion. They crawled at a 
snail’s gate toward the shore. Cool night began to fall. 
On the porch of the hotel a stout maid stoutly rang the 
supper bell. 

au 

EXT morning Chan, awake early, went down to the 

shore where his canoe lay, bottom up, and began to 
apply liquid cement to tiny cracks along the bow and 
stern where water might seep in. Two loons, far out in the 
lake, called back and forth; he saw a single duck wheel 
past the point into the cove to the westward. Then Steve 
Milton emerged from the log cabin to which his party had 
been assigned the evening before, and came down to join 
Chan; hailed him from a distance of two or three rods, 
heartily. 

“Good morning, Corwin.” 

“‘Good morning, sir.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Just looking her over.” 

“Don’t leak, does she?” 

Chan grinned. “ Well, I never saw a canoe that wouldn't 
leak some, after she’d scraped across rocks a while.” 

Milton watched the guide smearing cement with his 
forefinger. ‘Won't that come off when she’s wét?” Chan 
shook his head. “I've heard,”’ Milton told him, ‘that 
they used to have to put new pitch on their bark canoes 
about every day.” 

“T expect they did.” 

Milton's eyes turned down the lake; he asked the names 
of the mountains that lifted south and west, and Chan 
told him, mildly. 

“Great country up here,’ Milton exclaimed. “Great 
air.” 

“I've been using it for years, and never had any fault 
to find.” 

Milton chuckled. “Live here the year round?” 

“Why, not exactly,”” Chan confessed. ‘There ain’t 
much company here in the wintertime. I go trapping then, 
or lumbering, or something.” 

“Probably take a run down to Boston, don’t you; or 
Bangor? Fool around a little with the girls?”’ 

Chan said courteously, “‘Why, that might be a good 
idea, sometime.” 

Milten laughed and clapped him on the shoulder. “ Hell, 
man; you're a tight one, aren’t you? When do we start?” 

“Right after breakfast.”’ 

“Ought to get going pretty quick, oughtn’t we?” 

“No hurry,”’ Chan told him. “ We've lots of time.” 
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There is a Peaceful Monotony About Travel in a Canoe, Especially Along a Stilt and Placid Stream. The Speli of it Infoided Jane 


Milton said ponderously, ‘‘The other guides good men, 
are they?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’” Chan replied. 

The big man became confidential. ‘I'll tell you, Cor- 
win,” he said. ‘You're in charge. Now I want you to 
take Miss Otis in your canoe. She’s never been in the 
woods before; and I want you to see that everything is 
right for her. Let her see anything there is to see. Deer, 
or beaver cuttings, or anything like that. You look out for 
her, will you?”’ 

“Why, yes, I will,’’ Chan assured him. 
take care of her.”’ 

“As a matter of fact,’’ Milton| explained, ‘we're going 
to be married this fail. She was my sister’s roommate in 
college; Edith persuaded her to come along on this trip 
Edith has been in the woods before.”’ 

“That's nice,"’ Chan replied. “She looked like a nice 
girl.” 

“Edith!” 
tone. 

“*I mean Miss Otis.’ 

Milton laughed boisterously. “Oh. Oh, yes. Well 
Now I don’t care who I have. I’m used to a canoe mysel! 
You'd better let the Indian take care of Will. He's a 
nervous sort of man, Will is. Alli right, of course; but no 
blood in his veins. Makino’s careful, isn’t he?” 

“Well, we won’t any of us drown you.” 

Milton laughed again. ‘I know, I know. Well, let 
Makino take Will, then. I expect Edith would like the 
red-haired one. It don’t matter who | have.” 

“All right, Mr. Milton,” said Chan equably. 

“T just thought I'd tell you,” Milton explained 

“T like to know just what you want,’’ Chan agreed. 

He seemed to have finished with the canoe; swung it on 
his shoulders now and bore it up toward the store. 
Tyng drifted down the road from his cabin and spoke to 
Milton and to Chan. Half a dozen idle men on the porch 
of the store watched Chan and Joe and quizzed them 
mildly. Milton went back to his cabin. 

Joe asked Chan, “ What do you make of him?” 

“He’s got it all figured out to three decimal points,” 
Chan replied; and Joe doubled with silent mirth. 

When Milton and the three other adventurers came out 
from the dining room a motor truck was waiting at the 
store, the canoes already roped atop it. 

Chan approached Milton and said, ‘We'll take your 
stuff now, sir.” 

Milton asked, ‘‘ Ready to start?”’ 

"Ta." 

His sister Edith—a stalwart woman in knickerbockers 
touched Chan’s arm. “Mr. Corwin, do we start from 
here?”’ 

Chan shook his head. 
the river.” 

“ How far is it?” 

“Two miles, maybe.” 

“Couldn’t I walk across?”’ 

“Why, yes, ma’am.” 

Edith turned to little Miss Otis, in the background. 
“Come, Jane. You and I will walk. Let the men take care 
of the things.” 

“ All right,” Jane Otis assented. 

She, too, wore knickerbockers. They more became her. 
The two passed the store and turned north along the Carry 
road. Chan and John Howdin transported dunnage under 
Milton's direction till the load was complete. Will Rucker 
lingered mildly in the background, smoking a cigarette and 
watching the riffled blue and white of the lake with dreamy 
eyes. 

At the roar of the truck they had to summon him for 
the start. He climbed meekly into the body of the vehicle, 
his head emerging between the ends of two canoes. Milton 
rode on the seat with the chauffeur; the guides clung where 
they could. Someone on the store steps waved a hand as 
they rocketed away. 

Halfway across the Carry they overtook Jane and Edith, 
and Milton shouted to them: ‘‘ Want to get aboard?” 


Ves, sir, I'll 


There was an explosive quality in Milton’ 


Joe 


“No’m. We cross the Carry to 











Edith shook her head. The truck passed them and 
dropped downhill toward the river. When it stopped there 
the guides with silent efficiency got their craft into the 
water and stowed within them the dunnage they would 
carry—pack sacks, blanket rolls, food buckets, cooking 
dishes, fishing rods, ax, paddles, pole. Steve Milton, over- 
seeing the process, checked off the contents of each canoe. 
He was fretting with impatience to be off; kept watching 
up the road to see why the two girls did not arrive. Sud- 
denly, with an air of triumph, he made a discovery. 

“Chan! You haven’t got Miss Otis’ rod in there, have 
you?” 

Chan shook his head. ‘No rod here, sir.” 

“Damn it! Where is the thing?” He canvassed the 
other canoes, checked his own tackle, and Will’s and his 
sister’s. ‘‘It’s nowhere here. I bought that rod for her, 
especially for this trip. Paid thirty-five dollars for it. A 
darned nice rod. And she leaves it behind. Isn’t that like 
a woman?” 

He seemed to expect an answer, so Chan responded 
amiably, “I expect anything’s like a woman.” 

But Milton had discovered the approach of the two, and 
turned his attention to them. 

*‘ Jane, your rod’s not here.’”’ His tone was accusation. 

Jane colored faintly. 

“Isn't it?” 

“No, it isn’t. What have you done with it?” 

“T left it on the table in the cabin for you to bring.” 

“On the table?”’ Milton was purple. “I told you this 
morning to put everything together in one place.” 

Chan interposed. ‘ Well,’’ he suggested, “the truck’ll 
go across and get it.” 

**It’ll be noon before we get away.” 

“Tt ain’t only nine o’clock now.” 

“Half the morning gone.” 

“T’ll tell you,” Chan advised. ‘‘ You all start on, and I'll 
overtake you, this side of dinnertime. I'll catch up with 
vou 

Milton glowered at Jane. ‘‘ We'll do just that,” he 
replied. His tone suggested that she was justly punished. 
With no further word he stalked down the bank toward 
where Howdin waited by his canoe. “ I’m ready, any time,” 
he said. 

Howdin looked toward Chan, who nodded. Then Chan 
gave directions to the chauffeur of the truck. The three 
canoes pushed off and started downstream, the guides 
falling at once into the effortless stroke which is good, in 
dead water, for a sure three miles an hour, and which 
can be maintained indefinitely. Jane Otis sat down on a 
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tuft of turf and watched them go. They rounded the first 
bend of the river, and she and Chan were left alone. 
Aoross the river, where three or four small cabins clus- 
tered, children gathered to watch them. Chan lighted a 
cigarette, then bent to rearrange the dunnage in the canoe 
more to his liking. Jane spoke to him. 

“‘T'm sorry to be such a nuisance,”’ she said. 

Chan’s habitual smile widened a little as he looked at 
her; he shook his head. “ We'll catch up with them,”’ he 
assured her. “‘There ain’t any hurry.” 

“I feel badly.” 

“You haven’t any call to,’”’ he replied. ‘Only difference 
it makes is, if we don’t catch them till dinnertime the other 
boys will have to do the work before I get there.” 

She smiled at that. ‘ You don’t look like a lazy man.” 

“Tam, miss. The easier the sweeter; that’s the way it 
looks to me.”” His smile vaguely belied his words. 

“This must be hard work, though.” 

“Work? Why, you folks have come a long ways to 
do it.” 

She nodded down river. ‘‘But we don’t do any work. 
We just sit in the canoe and let you paddle us.” 

Chan smiled. “I expect, when you've sat there two or 
three hours, vou’ll think it’s work. Cramps and every- 
thing. You'll want to paddle some.”’ 

“Can I?” 

“Why, sure, miss.” 

“T never did.” 

“Well, it’s easier than it looks.’ 

She was silent for a moment, then said thoughtfully, 
“It’s a shame to wait for that rod. I don’t want to fish at 
all. I just want to rest and see things. Mr. Milton insisted 
that I must fish.” 

“Well, you won’t have to, for two or three days any- 
way,’’ Chan assured her. 

“Aren’t there any fish in this river?” 

“We don’t figure to get many right around here, miss.” 

She considered. ‘Will we see any deer?” 

He smiled. “I shouldn’t be a bit surprised. Didn't see 
any, walking across this morning?”’ 

“No.” 

“There’s a lot of them around. ‘Bout day after to- 
morrow we'll have to shoo them away before we can 
camp.” 

“Really?” Her eyes were wide; and Chan laughed, and 
shook his head. 

“Why, no, miss; not actually.” 

She laughed uncomfortably. “I know so little about 
such things. I must seem foolish to you.” 











He said gently, “I hadn’t thought of it that way.’ 
Then the truck roared down the hill and Chan tock the 
rod and stowed it in the canoe. “All ready,” he called 
to her 

She came down the bank cautiously; the clay was slip- 
pery footing. He held the canoe so that she might step 
into it from a rock in the water’s edge. Her foot slipped a 
little, and she would have fallen but for his arm. Her hand 
gripped it. Seated at last, she was still vaguely moved by 
that moment’s contact. His arm had been as hard as the 
gunwale of the canoe; lean and powerful, yet with a cer- 
tain warmth and life perceptible, even in that instant’s 
touch. How strong he must be 

Chan, dipping his paddle, drove them downstream. He 
watched with pleasure the back of her neck where it 
emerged from the flannel shirt she wore. Her hair adorned 
it. Chan—having sat so many hours on the rear seat of 
the canoe with nothing to look at but the back of his pas- 
senger’s neck—-was a connoisseur in such matters. He 
thought her neck attractive; there was something friendly 
in the warmth of her soft hair. 

There is a peaceful monotony about travel in a canoe, 
especially along a still and placid stream. The spell of it 
infolded Jane, warmed and quieted her; she fell into a 
faintly drowsy state, her eyes half closed, her senses all 
attuned. The slight motion of the canoe, dipping te one 
side and then faintly to the other as Chan paddled, was 
restful as the swaying of a hammock; the sun was warm. 
They kept close to the steep muddy bank; and along this 
bank Chan now and then pointed out to her the tracks of 
a deer or a muskrat or a mink. Once he said there was a 
deer on the bank above the water, far ahead of them; but 
her untrained eyes were unable to discover it. 

“Probably the other canoes saw a good many," he ez- 
plained. “They'd be along the water earlier in the morn- 
ing.” 

After an hour or so they sighted these other canoes, at 
the end of a long reach of stream ahead of them; there- 
after, though Chan seemed not to hurry, they overhauled 
the others steadily enough, presently pulled up alongside, 
and Milton discovered them and called to Jane: “Get it?” 

“Yes, Steve,” she replied. 

“Well, I'm glad of that,’’ he told her 
“You'll have to watch out for her, Chan 
head if it wasn’t fastened on.” 

“T’ll take care of her,’’ Chan assured him 

A little before noon they pulled ovt for dinner. Makino 
kindled a fire with such effortless ease you scarve perceived 

° (Continued on Page 127) 
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She'd forget her 
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Travel That Day Was Not Pleasant. 





They Huddied in the Canoes, Stickers Draping Them, While the Water Siuiced Down Between Their Knees 
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TEW YORK! The biggest 
N city of its size, as Dooley 
says, in America. And 
foreign. Foreign to its finger 





also to its finger 
police reporter 
Manhattan the 
Magnificent! With its deep 
windy cafions, its vertiginous 
altitudes. With its vast acreage 
of millions of dollars’ worth of 
plate-glass windows blazing like 
beacon fires in the afternoon 
sun. With its Woolworth and 
Singer buiidings their fairylike 
minarets pricking the evening 
tar, and within whose 
lofty chambers the business 
muezzin cries his daily prayer 
Manhattan, with her 
topless towers more glorious by 
far than those of Ilium, whose 
fame blind Homer sang. A 
stupendous Babel, deriving out 
of strange, far worlds and un- 
speaking sixty-six 
different languages and dialects. 
Manhattan, with its downtown 
pavements at the noon hour of a 
week day so jammed, crammed 
ind congested with a jabber- 
ing, gesticulating foreign throng 
that police signs, ‘Keep Mov- 
ing!" are placed on every block, 
pedestrian in a hurry 
perforce to the middle of 
Here Greek, [talian, 
Spaniard, Pole and the swarthy, 
sawed-off little pick-and-shovel 
men of half a dozen South 
Furopean breeds jostle elbows. 
it is distinctly not cosmo- 
politan, this polyglot Manhattan 
of ours. For cosmopolitan 
means universal, possessing the 
grace and charm 
that come from knowledge of 
the great wide world, and with 
all the raw crudities and little 
provincial quirks ironed out. 
But New York is provincial, 
viliagified even, down to its 
marrowhones. The throng of 
strangers within its gates, hail- 
ing from the four corners of the 
earth, have not mingled, merged 
or fused. Its foreign colonies 
are as clean-cut and different 
the one from the other as a bunch of carrots from a cab- 
bage head. They have not amalgamated, either with 
other foreign colonies or the elder American stock. 
For amalgamation in a people means fusion by intermar- 
riage and blood. But these colonies do not often inter- 
breed; Greek usually marries Greek, the Pole a Pole, the 
Italian another Italian, the Russian a Russian, and so on, 
like clinging obstinately to like. Nor do they assimilate. 
For assimilation means first of all the same language, the 
same racial likes and dislikes, the same moral outlook, 
background, ideals. It is not mere physical amalgamation 
which unites a people; they need not be of one blood; but 
they must be of like mind and ideals; and racial differ- 
ences are significant only when they prevent mental and 
moral assimilation 
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The Bag of Marbles Called Manhattan 


UT these foreign colonies remain unamalgamated, un- 

J absorbed. They are separate and distinct as a bunch 
of marbles in a schoolboy’s bag, each holding to its own 
fixed little mold and color and texture and clay. The 
name of the bag which contains them is Manhattan, its 
warp and woof representing, somewhat imperfectly, the 
laws and the spirit of our U. S. A. But inside that bag 
the marbles are of distinctly foreign brand. They know 
nothing and care nothing for that bag in which destiny 
has momentarily inclosed them, save only when they 
bang into it when rolling off on some little private quest 
of their own. Here’s cne gay-striped marble. It’s called 
Little Italy. It out-Naples Napoli in its fecundity and 
congestion. Lying hugged up close to it, yet differing 
fundamentally in color and clay is another strong-colored 


marble the Jewish quarter, which in size out-Warsaws 
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Warsaw and makes the famed Jewish quarter of White- 
chapel, London, look like a Brownsville suburb. And 
here’s the Greek colony, a little bit of the Agean clay 
dropped down upon our shores, as foreign from us as is 
meteorite from earth clay. And likewise here are the 
Russian, the Bohemian and the Polish quarters, each 
isolated within its own shell of language, tradition and 
ideals. They get together and they hang together. Their 
geographical habitat is changed, but they theinselves 
remain little altered, unabsorbed. 

Several salient attributes they have in common. The 
vast bulk of the people come from Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe. They are peasants, poor, unschooled, 
unskilled, hidebound by tradition and superstition, ill 
adapted to change, at the very bottom of the social and 
economic grade. Not their fault, of course. They'd have 
come from the top of the heap if they could. Save only 
for the Jews—who are an urban people, habituated alike to 
congestion and industry—they co.ne from agricultural 
districts. From primitive village life to the city; from 
outdoors to indoors; from agriculture to industry. From a 
slow, laborious, unchanging, unmechanized pastoral exist- 
ence where patriarchal customs and a rigid upper-class 
cult still prevail, they step all at once and without prepara- 
tion into fourth speed, into the rush of our modern high- 
geared world; without money, without schooling, without 
industrial skill; without even a word of the strange new 
language upon which theirsuccess depends. Walled-up and 
walled-in by their past. One comes. Another follows. A 
third makes a bee line along the same trail, and presently 
almost a whole village is here. And once located, they cling 
close together like a swarming ball of bees upon a tree 
branch, intent upon their purpose, oblivious of the outside 
world. 


June 16,1923 


It was a bleak blustery after- 
noon with scuds of snow when 
I started out on an exploring 
expedition composed of one 
member to investigate the for- 
eign colonies imbedded in the 
fair physical corpus of New York. 
I had lunched with a friend to 
whom I unfolded my scheme 
first to chart geographically 
these foreign territories on the. 
map; next to invade them and 
size up the situation from the 
inside; this latter with the aid 
of city officials, some health 
officer, dietitian or nurse visit- 
ing from house to house. What 
I wanted was to obtain a kind 
of photographie fact picture of 
how they actually lived, and 
what reactions, if any, they were 
showing to the powerful forces 
of our Western civilization which 
are alleged to be beating in 
upon them from all sides. Were 
they gradually conforming to - 
our ways, or were they haply 
conforming us to them? 

Were we the absorbers, or 
was ours the unhappy case of 
the lady who went for a ride on 
a tiger? 

Were these foreign colonies 
cut off from their mother coun 
try, and thus the more open to 
final complete identification 
with us, or were they, like res- 
ervoirs, constantly fed by Old 
World sources? Which was 
nearest them, the Old World or 
the New? Inshort, what would 
show up if we put an actual, 
wriggling cross-section of life 
under the microscope and took 
a squint through the lens? 


Exploration 


” OU’D better take me 

along,’’ advised my friend. 
“You're going down into the 
parts of this town where there 
ain’t no Ten Commandments 
and a man with the price on 
him—yea, or a lady, even—can 
quench about anything he’s got 
ahanker for. And it’s not what 
it used to be, at that.” 

“No,” I said; “he travels fastest who travels alone.” 

We came out upon the sidewalk and he signaled to 
the pompous, gold-braided starter, who salaamed and 
signed to a lolling chauffeur on the rank, who nodded to 
the second, who indicated the third, who jerked his thumb 
toward the fourth, who eventually drew up alongside the 
curb. 

“What strate, ma’am?” demanded the gold-braided 
colossus as he flung open the door. 

“It’s complicated. I’ll have to explain. Driver, I want 
to visit the Jewish quarter ——”’ 

“I wouldn’t advise ut,” broke in the starter firmly. 
“No, ma’am. Whole blocks where a man couldn’t sell a 
ham sandwich to save his blessed soul. But there’s the 
Aquarium—now that’s a grand place to visit—where you 
can see all the big ships come in.” 

“But I’m not a tourist. I’m a dyed-in-the-wool New 
Yorker from California.” I turned back again to the 
shauffeur, a live youngster of seventeen. ‘‘Do you know 
where the Jewish quarter is?” 

He threw me a smile keen as a knife blade. 

“Do you mean de poor Jews or de tony Jews?”’ 

“The poor Jews.” 

“Then I'll take you down where I live.” 

“‘Good! Drive me all around the whole quarter, up and 
down and crisscross. Then do the same thing with the 
Italian quarter. Do you know where that is?” 

“Sure!” Again that keen hard grin. ‘ Mostly west of 
de Bowery, see? We're east. But they’re creeping across. 
My grandmother says when she come over from Warsaw 
they was all Irish there, clean t’rough to de East River. 
But de Jews come in and drove them out, and now we're 
getting drove out by de macaronies. It’s fierce how they 
let dem Dagos in. They're swampin’ de whole layout.” 

















“And then,” I continued, “I'd like you to 
drive over to the Russian quarter—the non- 
Jewish Russians, I] mean. Do you know where 
they live?” 

He scratched his head. 

“Say,” he appealed to another chauffeur 
who had just joined the conference, “do you 
know where dat Rooshian gang hangs out? 
The Bolchies and bomb-slingin’ crowd? 
Ain’t it down in de cellars around West Fourt’ 
Street?” 

“No, no!” I laughed. ‘‘Those are the 
Greenwich Villagers.” 

“Yeah; you’reright. Dat’s annuder gang. 

“Wasn’t it a Russian restaurant,’’ put in 
the second chauffeur helpfully, ‘‘where they 
killed a Turk last night? Maybe you could 
git the Russian layout over there.” 

“Naw; dat was a Greek joint,’’ said my 
driver. ‘‘ Dey’s bad actors there. It was like 
dis—see? A Turkish guy, one of dem ragheads, 
come into de Greek joint. He sits down ata 
table and ast de Greek waiter for some Turkish 
I don’t know what dat ain’t on de card—see? 
Just because he was feelin’ mean. Dat got de 
Greek waiter sore, and he grabs a knife and 
stabs de Turk, who’s got only a fork in his 
hand. Serve him right! What’s dem ragheads 
doin’ over in our country, anyhow? Let ’em 
stay at home in their own climate where dey 
needs to wear a hood. Us Amurrikens can git 
along without dem.” 

Us Amurrikens! The Irishman’s keen blue 
eyes glimmered with noble wrath. He shot 
me a grim wink. 


Studies for the Picture 


“DUT say,” my driver finished, “you could 

take in de Greeks—dat bunch don’t 
amount to much—on your way down to see 
us. Afterwards, we'll cross de Bowery and 
round up de wops.” 

















Pushcarts Decorated for Easter. The Italian Section of New York City 





reveals their dusky silhouettes repairing a 
ieaky gas main; or you see them, through swirl- 
ing snow mists, in rubber boots, shoveling 
snow. They dig our tunnels, excavate for our 
soaring skyscrapers, unload our ships. The 
scream of the midnight overland scatters them 
off the tracks. They are the toiling sons of 
Martha, forever on the go. Out in the big 
world they are exiles; here in Little Italy they 
are at home. 


Busy Little Italy 


ET us approach the quarter, as I did, from 
the west. Astep below Washington Square, 

in Bleecker and Macdougal streets, and you 
plunge at one breath into another world, a 
teeming foreign life. You thread your way 
through a maze of pushcarts and bareheaded 
Italian women in aprons, staggering along 
under heavy loads of coats for home finishing, 
or picking out apples on a stand, or chaf- 
fering for spinach with a toothless little old 
Sicilian granny, scarce higher than her cart, 
whose bright eyes gleam like black malachite 
Here are Italian barbers and bankers and 
hucksters and fish merchants, a farmacia 
Italiana, and ristorantes of Dante Alighieri by 
the score A whole Italian “ bisnisse"’ block 
Yonder, a sign depending from a dingy fire 
escape overhung with tubs and rags, reads: 
“*Midwife.’’ Next door a magnificent window 
display announces ‘ Wedding outfits for hire," 
with a blushing wax bride and groom in 
resplendent array. Cheek by jowl is an under- 
taker’s shop with a silver-gilt coffin on view 
Next door, through the frost lace on the 
window, you catch delectable glimpses of round 
white cheeses, strings of sausages and tinned 
eels. Next comes a wine merchant. The wine, 
for which he buys hundreds of tons of California 
grapes, he makes, of course, exclusively for his 
own use! Down ina neighboring basement one 


“All right,” I agreed. “Today, Greeks, Jews, Italians. and Sicily. It is a lively, smelly region, lying south and sells ice, wood and coal—and also other things. The police 
east of Washington Square; walled in on the south by will tell you that here the snowbirds hang out. Next door 
Chinatown and on the east by the Jews. Out of this is one of the prominent men of the quarter. He runs an 
It is not possible, within the confines of one article, to populous district pour daily the Italian labor gangs, those employment bureau, a real-estate business, buys steamship 


We'll save the rest for another day.” 


Thus the expedition into foreign home parts began. 


describe each and all of these foreign colonies. 


I visited pick-and-shovel fellows who today do so much of the work tickets and sells foreign exchange, supplies boarders to 


them every one inside their homes; the Greeks with a of our Western civilization. They have not the brawn of families desiring the same, and in addition-—and here is 
Greek, Poles with a Pole, Bohemians with a Bohemian, the big, burly hunkies, nor yet of the Irish navvies of the the real milk in this gentleman's coconut-——he owns 
tussians with a Russian, Italians with an Italian, and so good old pioneer days. Their chests are weak, and this one of these private banks into which Italians, suspicious 
on straight around the circle; and I backed up my first- cold, damp Northern climate often plays havoc with their of outsiders, love to put their hard-earned coin, the price of 


hand observations with statistics and reports 


reports, school re- 
ports, criminal re- 


health lungs. Coming home late from the theater, a street flare years of grinding toil, without a single scrap of legal secu- 
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ports, industrial 
reports, Russell 
Sage and Carnegie 
Foundations soci- 
ological reports. 
All reliable fact 
statistics, dealing 
with large num- 
bers in each group, 
and as nonparti- 
san as the sun 
For I wanted my 
fact picture clear, 
unblackened by 
prejudice, suspi- 
cion, hate; and 
true; true not 
only of a unique 
and extraordinary 
individual in the 
group but of the 
group as a whole. 
Finally, after 
sober consider- 
ation, I chose from 
all the colonies the 
Italians more 
specifically to de- 
scribe. 

Little Italy! 
There are half a 
dozen of them, 
dotted all over the 
city; but the one 
I mean is the 
mother colony of 
them all, the gen- 
eral headquarters 
for the newcomers 
from Southern 
Italy, and partic- 








a big man down 
here 

This rich, fruity 
smell that greets 
our nostrils ex- 
hales from a glue 
factory hard by; 
and that whiff 
freighting the fra- 
grant breeze is 
borne from a 
chocolate foun- 
dry, where Italian 
girls work for the 
magnificent re- 
ward of five and 
six dollars a week 
Out of which for- 
tune they support 
themseives and 
send back to Itaiy 
as much as fifty 
dollars a year, to 
pay back their 
passage money, to 
help old, wornout, 
destitute granny, 
or perchance to 
lay by a amal! 
dowry which shall 
pay for a better 
husband. 

And now we 
thread a maze of 
great heavy 
trucks piled high 
with bales of cloth 
We are now in the 
very center of the 
wholesale clothing 
district, where are 











ularly from Cala- 
bria, Basilicata 
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Al TALE OF THREE FILLU!I 


pictures can be so unintelligent,” 
sighed Mary Byrd, and from the 
high office windows of the Magnificent 
Pictures Corporation she gazed plain- 
tively across the broad panorama of the 
Hudson. The three sensationally suc- 
cessful novels with which she had en- 
riched literature, Sweet Sin, Adorable 
Sin and Wondrous Sin, known interna- 
tionally to the fastidious as Mary 
Byrd's three sins, were in the thrilled 
fingers of every reader of best sellers; 
so Mary was entitled to ignore every- 
thing and do as she liked. She was 
defiantly clad this 
morning in quite décol- 
leté black silk that 
clung to her lean limbs 
like a coating of bronze, 
a black lace hat that 
she wore at the most 
rakish of angles, and 
long jade and coral ear 
pendants that dangled 
against her lean neck; 
while her face was 
whited and her eyelids 
purpled, ‘She crossed 
her lege with a free, 
emancipated move- 
ment that floated her 
skirts, revealing both 
bony knees. She in- 
dolently covered them, 
and Andy Lochlaren, 
Eastern manager of the 
M. P.C., hada distinct 
impression that this hu- 
moring of the conven- 
tions was scarcely done 
for his benefit, he being 
bald, blunt and bilious. 
He smiled as he studied 
the incisive profile of 
the eminent authoress, 
and a smile on his sol- 
emn face would have 
meant wild hilarity on 
another. He hada head 
shaped like an egg, with 
an acute-angled nose which had apparently been stuck on 
as an afterthought. Mary Byrd's plaintiveness changed to 
acidity as she abruptly turned from the window. 

“All pictures are stupid, but never has there been such 
puerile drive! as the Pinnacle made of my Sweet Sin and my 
Adorable Sin!” 

“They may have been puerile, Miss Byrd, but they could 
not have been drivel, for they grossed nearly half a million 
each; and a picture which takes in that much money is a 
work of art.” 

“Mr. Lochlaren,” said Mary Byrd, “it shall not happen 
again. I promise you and myself and the world that Won- 
drous Sin will be transferred directly to the screen from the 
book, for I shall supervise it myself or it will not be pro- 
duced. Why, what a sweet child!” 

The solemn-looking Mr. Lochlaren almost snorted as he 
saw in the doorway, laden with hand luggage, the sweet 
child a gangling, flat-stomached, long-necked young man 
with smooth, oval, olive-tinted cheeks in which there was 
youthful pink, the profuse curly hair of his race, eager, 
dark brown eyes and a cheerful grin; though as it dawned 
on the youth that the sweet child might possibly refer to 
him, the grin set itself into a meaningless mask, and a dull 
flush swept up his long neck to his face. Just then, from 
behind the embarrassed youth, came a voice, mild and 
unctuous: 

“I wonder which one of us she means, Izzy?” 

It was David Schusshel, back from the west-coast studios 
a day ahead of schedule, a kindly faced little old man who 
had grasped the motion-picture art by the throat in its 
swaddling clothes and choked the helpless orphan into be- 
coming an infant industry, With the benevolent smile that 
was so useful alike with friend and foe, he stepped into the 
room and accepted an introduction to the famous authoress; 
then he hurried into his own office with Izzy, where Loch- 
laren followed a moment later. 

“This is Isidor Iskovitch that I’ve told you about, 
Andy,” and the Cld Man beamed affectionately. “‘He dug 
up some stealing in the property department that saves me 
a lot of money, and I've brought him along East with me 
for a vacation.” 
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“Why, what a sweet child!” said Andy, shaking hands 
with “it,” whereat the youth flushed scarlet, and grinned, 
“Who is that old cluck?” 

“Son,” gravely returned Andy, “you should never use 
terms that indicate the age of a chicken. The lady so 
stricken with your fresh young beauty is Miss Mary 
Byrd—-if that means anything to you.” 

Little did Andrew Lochlaren realize as he spoke these 
careless words that the gangling boy before him was the 
world’s greatest motion-picture magnate —that is, in Izzy’s 
own dynamic purpose; little did he know that Isidor Isko- 
vitch Presents was to be the most familiar information at 
the tops of billboards—that is, if Isidor Iskovitch would 
have his way; little did he reck that by night and by day 
this potential magnate’s only dreams were of practical 
roads to his own future success. So already his mind was an 
accurate cross index of every current fact in the industry, 
and he said eagerly, “‘ Why, what’s Mary Byrd doin’ here? 
We ain’t in her class! Is she gonna flop the Pinnacle?” 

“I apologize,” smiled Andy, and shook hands with the 
youth again; then he turned to Schusshel. “ We can get 
her third book, Wondrous Sin, very cheaply, if we'll let 
her supervise. She’s quit the Pinnacle on that account.” 

“They been stung enough on that supervising.”” David 
chuckled in enjoyment of the Pinnacle’s folly. “It’s like 
hirin’ a chauffeur, then hirin’ another one to tell him how 
to drive. They run your car into a ditch, sure. What kind 
of a story has this Mary Byrd got?” 

“The book's in its hundredth thousand,’”’ and that 
answer satisfied all parties as to the eminent fitness of the 
story for a picture. ‘The Pinnacle has done our exploiting 
for us, and we can write three hundred thousand dollars on 
our ledger the day we finish the production. The exhibitors 
won't even look at the film before they buy it.” 

David Schusshel went over and sat at his desk; not the 
big carved mahogany one in the center of the broad, low 
room, but the little old scratched one ir the dark corner, 
the desk with which he had started in business. He could 
think better there, and he rubbed the bridge of his nose 
reflectively with a broad forefinger. Three hundred thou- 
sand was the most he could gross. The M. P. C. didn’t 
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own and control first-run houses like 
the Pinnacle. Oh, well, the Pinnacle 
ad spent a quarter of a million each 
on the Byrd pictures, so they had only 
doubled their money. He could do 
better than that. 
“We have to see that the 
picture don’t cost us more than 
a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars to make, with 
what you have to pay her taken 
out of it. And you have to wire 
Jake Steinberg that she’s to 
have full supervision, except 
when she wants todo something 
we don’t want her to do; and 
you have to slip a clause in the 
contract that covers that, and 
that fixes it so she can’t get out 
an injunction if the picture 
don’t suit her; and if Lipsheim 
can’t get the contract through 
with that in it, don’t sign it. 
And say, Andy, get a 
hotel for Izzy, and get 
him a reservation for 
California two weeks 
from today. Here, 
Izzy’’—Old David 
fumbled energetically 
amid the pigeonholes of 
his desk until he found 
a guide to New York 
“this will tell you what 
you can see, and how to 
go to it. Get busy!” 
With shining eyes 
Izzy took the little 
pamphlet and opened 
it. Here was listed 
everything, from the 
aquarium on the Bat- 
tery to the zoo in the 
Bronx. Hot dog! And 
~ = David Schusshel’s west- 
. coast lobbygow darted 
away to see the sights 
of New York. 

Outside the door he 
paused, as a pigeon cir- 
cles before its flight. 
The New York offices of the M. P. C. occupied the entire 
top floor of one of the tall uptown buildings. The private 
offices, hemmed in by violent sample lithographs that 
shrieked their cardinal colors from the walls, blocked off 
the north side; but the glass-partitioned hives, where la- 
bored accountants, the sales force, the publicity force 
and all the other workers of this gigantic concern, gave on 
the left a practically unobstructed view of the East River 
and its majestic bridges, with Brooklyn spread flat and 
brown beyond; down yonder the bay and the Statue of 
Liberty and the distant sparkling ocean; to the right the 
North River and the yellow and green cliffs of Jersey, and 
the rows and rows of big-funneled ships from every clime. 
Up from the streets came the roar of the traffic, and the 
clang and clatter of the transportation which was ready 
to pause in its mad onward rush and carry him, Izzy, away 
to all the glittering spectacles the great city afforded. He 
hurried towards the elevators. 

On his way he passed the open door of the projection 
room, a gaudily decorated apartment fitted with huge 
easy-chairs for the comfort of the exhibitors’ minds. Up 
in the operator’s booth there was the click of reels being 
fitted into projection machines, and a dozen men were 
filing into the room. They were going to view a picture 
In vain beckoned the bright sunlight, the tall buildings 
and the glittering water; in vain called the clang of the 
street cars. Automatically the.potential magnate followed 
into the projection room, the door closed and the lights 
went out. 
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HERE is something about the projection room of the 

distributing office of any large motion-picture-producing 
concern which renders the running of a film in that black 
isolation far different from its exhibition anywhere else. 
In a theater the audience views the picture for entertain- 
ment purposes alone. It is willing and even anxious to be 
entertained; that is why it has paid its money. In the 
projection room of a studio, constructive minds are at 
work. The cutter, the title writer, the director, the script 
writer or editor, the general manager and all others who 
may be called in or admitted labor constantly with the 











fragments of material appearing before them to make an 
acceptable picture out of that material; and whether they 
be right or wrong, stupid or inspired, there is the thrill of 
constructiveness in that darkened room. But in the dis- 
tributing office, usually across the continent from the 
studio which made the production, the attitude is raspingly 
critical. No man is there to find entertainment or to con- 
struct and make better, but to tear apart, to pick flaws and 
find fault; for it is his task to sell the thing, and he is 
clammily apprehensive of the flaws and faults which his 
customers, the sovereign exhibitors, will certainly find in 
it. In consequence a release has a heavy percentage against 
it before it starts to unroll itself to the salesmen. 

Izzy, of keen telepathic perception and of warm sym- 
pathy, sensed the grim, unintentional hostility in the dozen 
mute and motionless men waiting in the darkness; and it 
gave him a chill feeling, so that he started nervously when 
a voice, a quite ordinary voice, husked abruptly from an 
unseen somewhere a quite ordinary question: ‘How 
many reels is it, Mr. Thayer?”’ 

The answer came from a dim shape right next to Izzy: 
“‘Seven reels; sixty-four hundred feet.” 

Something tense in that answering voice, a sort of gulp, 
as if the man were holding himself in control while judg- 
ment would be passed on his work—and on him. An 
outsider, an independent producer, trying to sell his film 
to these hard-boiled salesmen, for them to sell again! Izzy 
suddenly felt that if it were his picture about to be shown 
he would wish that he had never spent the money to 1aake 
it. He peered at the dark shape of Mr. Thayer, but all he 
could make out was a dark shape, which shifted about 
uneasily until suddenly it straightened and stiffened; for 
the picture was on and the critical minds began to work at 
sixteen clicks to the second. 

The Coryphée. Bad title. What did it mean? To the 
average unliterary mind, which is 85 per cent of picture 
audiences, it would convey no meaning whatsoever, least 
of all a dramatic meaning. 

By Alexander Balinkoff. Who was he? A Russian ap- 
parently, but not one person in ten thousand among 
motion-picture audiences would have heard of him. 

Directed by Rawlins Thayer. Who was he? An 
unheard-of director. The name was somewhat familiar to 
those who kept track of minor happenings in the business, 
but he had never done a big-hit picture. 

There was no star, not even a big name in the cast of 
characters; and with all these elements against it, this 
picture was damned before it got through telling the names 
of the art director, the camera man and 
the continuity writer; for where was its sales 
value? In the picture itself? Never! If the 
picture was good it would satisfy those who 
had bought it, but the 
mere fact that it was good 
would not sell it. The ethics 
of a salesmen’s run requires 
absolute silence during the 
showing of a film, lest one 
man prejudice the opinion 
of another; but 
there is no ethics 
against shuffling 
in the seat and 
fumbling for cig- 
arette cases and 
cigars—and the 
fumbling was 
general. They 
were wasting 
their time; and 
here and there a 
match flared up. 

Gripping 
drama unfolded 
itself in terms of 
graphic beauty, 
the tense story 
of a dancing girl 
in the Imperial 
Russian Ballet, 
scene after scene 
of lucidly told 
human emotion 
against artistic 
backgrounds so 
conventionalized 
that they could 
not protrude on 
the forceful ac- 
tion. Steadily 
the sympathetic 
tragedy mounted 
to its vividly 
emotional cli- 
max, sweeping 
swiftly to the 
surprise of its 
happy ending. 
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It was a masterpiece, a production which might well 
thrill the mind and soul and senses of any audience, for 
its appeal was based on the most fundamental of human 
passions, hopes and triumphs—and with an abrupt shock 
the lights went up on a cold dozen! 

The chill silence continued as the jury sat revealed, 
thinking with whatever it had with which to think. In the 
darkness they had seemed an ominous collective presence, 
Jovian in their judicial power; but in the light, though 
still of Jovian power, they were, face by face, an accumu- 
lation of intellectual vacuity, from the scrawny little 
fellow with the funny mustache and beady eyes, over in 
the corner, to the general sales manager, Julius Bimberger, 
a particularly wide man, with a wide face and wide lips 
and a wide stomach, across which looped a heavy watch 
chain. 

Julius turned from one to the other of the eleven good 
men and true of whom he was foreman. They held their 
little ballot slips in their hands, as per their custom; but 
they were not writing. Instead, they gave Julius an 
assortment of significant smiles and imperceptible shakes 
of the head quite sufficient to form a unanimous verdict; 
and Julius cleared his throat. 

“We don’t need a ballot, I guess. It's a fine picture, 
Mr. Thayer; but it isn’t the kind of a picture we could sell 
to our exhibitors. It’s too artistic.” 

Rawlins Thayer was a smallish man, neatly dressed, and 
passionate. He had a pale face and dark eyes which 
burned, and when he controlled himself it ate him inwardly, 
like a corrosive. That bitter bite was in him now. 

“T think you’re mistaken, Mr.—Mr. —— The public 
hasn’t proved that it would not like an artistic picture, al- 
though it has emphatically flopped some bunk art.” 

“I was talking about the exhibitors,” Julius jovially 
corrected him. “If we sold to the public we'd try to find 
out what the public likes; but we sell to the exhibitors. 
Take this Russian stuff in your picture, for instance. 
Nobody has put over a big-hit Russian picture yet, and 
we're off of it till they do. We have troubles enough selling 
the M. P. C.’s lemons.” 

The corrosive ate still further into the interior of Mr. 
Thayer as Julius Bimberger rose briskly with quite other 
business on his mind; and his eleven good men and true 
rose with him, all satisfied, for in the film industry nothing 
is predicated on logic and one man’s guess is as good as 
another’s. The little man with the beady eyes 
and the funny mustache crowded over toward 
the director, animated by his ruling instincts. 












“How much you askin’ for it, Mr. Thayer?” 
“A hundred and fifty thousand,” returned Thayer 
curtly. The corrosive was up to his neck now. 

“It didn’t cost you a hundred,” judged the bulbous- 
nosed man with the red face and purple veins 

“No; eighty-five thousand; my own money 

Julius Bimberger was already close to the door, but on 
this startling statement he turned. 

“Your own money! And you've been four years in the 
business! And you made it without a release!” 

“How else would I make this kind of a picture?” de- 
manded Rawlins Thayer through his teeth, and bis breath 
aspirated loudly, though his voice was low. “‘ No producing 
concern would let me make it, no distributing concern 
would give me a release without picking the cast and re- 
writing the story and telling me what kind of seta I could 
use. The only way in which intelligent, dramatic and 
artistic pictures will ever be made is to have each one a 
one-man job, like the painting of a picture, the modeling 
of a statue, the composition of a symphony, the writing of 
astory. That is why I saved my money for four years and 
made the kind of picture I think should be made.” 

The jury stood numbly during this humorous speech; 
but Julius Bimberger was not a man to be numbed by any- 
thing. He was a man gifted in repartee, and he smiled 
with aggravating wideness as he jammed his fists in his 
pockets, and said, “ Well, you made it, Mr. Thayer, and 
you can keep it to show your friends on Sunday nights.”’ 

That was Julius for you! Right there with the wise 
crack every time; and, roaring with merry laughter, the 
jury flocked out, leaving Mr. Thayer to collect his reels 
from the operator and depart. 

Many a better man than Rawlins Thayer, and many a 
worse, has cursed out the motion-picture business, root, 
branch and gaudy blossom; but none has ever done it 
with more conscientious attention to detail than did he 

When he had it all out of his system, and not until then, 
an eager voice at his elbow startled him with: “Say, Mr. 
Thayer, your picture’s swell! It’s a shame you can't 
sell it.”’ 

“Who says I can’t sell it?’’ demanded the burning-eyed 
director, turning fiercely; but he found standing beside 
him a gangling youth with tremendous sympathy in his 
dark brown eyes, and a most ingratiating grin; and there 
were few people who could resist Izzy Iskovitch. Thayer 
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emiled, and now it was banteringly that he repeated, “‘ Who 
ays I can't sell it?” 

Well,”’ considered Izzy with a thin little line of worry 
between his eyes, “I got my judgment against anybody 
that the audiences would like it fine if it’d ever get to 
an’ if my judgment’s no good, I can’t ever be the big 
producer I’m gonna be.”" A serious statement that, and a 
big thing for Izzy to realize. He was suddenly avid to test 
his future success by a test of his judgment on Thayer’s 
picture. “I wish you could get it released so I could find 
out; but I guess you got it flopped by all the high-class 
distributing companies or vou wouldn't ‘a’ brought it to 
the M. P. C.” 

“IT brought it here because I’m a blithering goof-headed 
jackass,”” laughed Thayer. ‘I've been three weeks trying 
to show The Coryphée to the Excelsior. They’ve made 
half a dozen appointments and put me off every time, so 
this morning when they told me to come back at two 
o'clock I lost my temper and swore I’d dump the picture 
to the first company that would look at it.” 

“Gettin’ mad don’t get you nothin’ but a stummick- 
ache,” protested Izzy, deeply pained. “If the word gets 
around that your film's bein’ flopped by cheap-grade com- 
panies you hurt the value o’ your property.” 

“T have to have action. I put all my money into this 
production, and forty thousand of my mother’s. She 
mortgaged her house to give it to me.” Thayer gulped, 
and the accumulated strain of the past weeks was apparent 
in the sensitive mouth and nostrils and deep-set eyes. “‘I 
had planned to sell this picture, make another with the 
money, and sell that before the loan comes due in the fall.” 

Izzy, quick of response to any emotional wave, hoisted 
from his pocket a remarkably gaudy big watch with enam- 
eled figures and gold filigree and a many-colored land- 
scape in the dial, and looked up with a cheerful grin meant 
to convey hearty uplift. 

“Well, it ain’t two o'clock yet. 

This eminently practical thought seemed to lift a weight 
from Rawlins Thayer, and he laughed again. 

“You have the right idea, brother.” He turned briskly 
toward the projection booth. “This work of art will be in 
the Excelsior office at two o'clock; but if they stall me 
again L’li screen it for every distributing company in New 
York, alphabetically, beginning with A and ending with 
Zeismann's secondhand film exchange.” 

‘Hot dog!” grinned Izzy. “Say, Mr. Thayer, lemme 
go ‘long an’ carry the film. Looky! I don’t want a cent. 
I got two weeks’ vacation. I got nothin’ to do but see the 
sights.” 

Thayer stared, and then he clapped Izzy Iskovitch on 
the shoulder 

“Get the can!” 
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Qox E class to the Excelsior! Vases as high as a man, 
») and full of real flowers, in the reception rooms; and 
tapestried furniture; and no lithographs! It was like a 
parlor, and everybody spoke low and was polite as peaches 
and cream. And say, there wasn’t any screens in the pro- 
jection room! Just softly tinted walls, and 
mild, indirect lights like a pleasant twilight, 
and fine library chairs and little smoking 
stands. And nesalesmen! Instead, just two 
educated fellows, who greeted Thayer as if 
he had come to do them a favor; and Izzy 
was thrilied to the core when he learned that 
they were Posmun and Johnson. Famous 
men, those two. 
Hot dog! Johnson had touched a buzzer, 
and at the end of the room the wall began to 
open. Two panels slid back from each other 
noiselessly, uncovering a screen of white silk; 
and, with no darkening of the pleasant twi- 
light, the picture was on. 
“The Coryphée,” mused Johnson. “Oh, 
yes, that’s by Balinkoff!" 
“Peach of astory!"’ said Posmun. ‘‘ Have 
you brought it along, Mr. Thayer, or is it 
st#! in the book?” 
“T'll leave you to judge.” 
Thayer smiled confidently and crossed his 
legs, soothing balm in the soul where the 
corrosive had been; while the boy in the 
corner watched, not the screen, but the two 
famous men who were next in rank to Joseph 
Silbernsmitt himself. 
They liked The Coryphée. They liked it 
all the way through, and at the finish they 
said so with great enthusiasm, and without 
any apparent care for what the admission 
might cost them. 
“It's rather a radical novelty,” consid- 
ered Johnson; “‘but i think we're edging 
toward these iconoclastic art treatments, 
and this is splendidly done. Suppose we ask 
Mr. Silbernsmitt to view it, eh, Posmun?” 
“It’s worth his time. I'd advise you to 
wait if you have no immediate engagements, 
Mr. Thayer.” 
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“T’ll stay until midnight if need be,” rejoined the direc- 
tor with a carefree laugh; and as Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Posmun went out Mr. Thayer and Mr. Iskovitch turned 
to each other with broad grins of elation. 

Sold! The Coryphée was as good as sold, and to a dis- 
tributing company which could make an independent pro- 
ducer’s reputation in a week and his fortune in a year. The 
Excelsior distributed, on percentage, to its members, for 
whom it bought. The members included many of the big 
first-run exhibitors in the country, and they held in a vas- 
salage of submembership an army of the little exhibitors. 
If Thayer’s picture went over big he'd get the cost of his 
negative, eighty-five thousand dollars, on delivery, and 
could produce another picture before his profits began to 
roll in. 

An hour passed like minutes, as hours do when people 
are making money; and then, with a remarkably alert 
step, there came in the creator of this astute organization 
and the founder of all its politeness, Joseph Silbernsmitt 
himself. Two men followed him, a large one and a small 
one, and sat off to one side. 

The big man was ox-eyed and thick-lipped and he had 
no neck, his face and head running straight down to his 
torso. The little man was pin-eyed and thin-lipped, and 
neither of them had any power of change of facial expres- 
sion whatsoever. 

“Mr. Johnson and Mr. Posmun haf toldt me that you 
haf a very fine fillum, Mr. Thayer,”’ said Joseph with most 
warming cordiality, and seated himself in his favorite big 
chair by the little smoking table, passed Thayer a cigar 
and lit one for himself, then pressed the buzzer. 

Izzy was thrilled to the core again, for Joseph Silbern- 
smitt liked The Coryphée. He followed it tensely all 
through, and he turned to Thayer beamingly when the run 
was finished, for it was his policy to be frank about the 
merits of a thing, and to fight about the price afterwards. 

But before he said anything to Thayer he turned to- 
wards the two exhibitors who had followed him in, and 
asked, “‘ Well, boys, what do you thingk off the fillum?” 

The bulky exhibitor rumbled in his throat for a second 
before the words came up through the fat. “ What’s it all 
about?” 

“That's what I say,”’ piped up the wizened exhibitor. 
“What's it all about?” 

The beam disappeared from the countenance of the 
head of the Excelsior, for the voices of his undertyrants 
were speaking. He moved uneasily. He had become aware 
that Izzy in the corner was bending on him the battery of 
a pair of eager dark brown 
eyes, and he shifted to 
escape their gaze. 

“Well, Mr. Silbern- 
smitt, what do you think 
of it?” 
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Johnson and Posmun had appeared in the doorway, 
apprised per boy that the run had finished; and the 
founder of the organization regarded them somberly. 

“It iss not what I thingk off a fillum, Mr. Johnson; it 
iss what the trade thingks off it. These chentlemen do 
nodt seem to thingk it iss so good.” 

“What’s it all about? That’s what I say,” rumbled the 
bulky exhibitor as Johnson and Posmun turned to the pair 
inquiringly. “‘What’s it all about?” 

And the wizened exhibitor snickered his entire acquies- 
cence in this, the most mysteriously damning verdict ever 
heard in a projection room. What’s it all about? There is 
an almost fatal finality in that stock sentence, and both 
Johnson and Posmun reacted to it as to a galvanic shock 
They looked at each other, and the cheerful confidence 
with which they had returned to have their opinion of The 
Coryphée confirmed began to ooze away. 

“Suppose you step into my office, Mr. Thayer. I'll see 
you there in a moment,” suggested Johnson with suspi 
cious kindliness, and five minutes later the fatality was 
announced. 

“I’m very sorry, Mr. Thayer. Mr. Silbernsmitt likes 
your picture. In fact, he was more enthusiastic than he has 
been about any feature in the past three months; but he 
doesn’t believe it is a commercial possibility.” 

“On the verdict of those two ignorant men?”’ 
Thayer. “‘ You surely don’t mean to tell me, Mr. Johnson, 
that his opinion was swayed by two exhibitors out of six- 
teen thousand!” 

“Oh, no, he wasn’t swayed by just these two; but he 
has proved that there are fifteen thousand five hundred 
exactly like them!” 

Thayer's sensitive lips compressed as he realized the 
deadening truth. Men like this precious pair of exhibitors 
were the real power in motion pictures, the men who stood 
with the mighty club of ignorance between picture pro 
duction and the public, who decided what their public 
should see, and were always two years behind the change 
of public taste because they persisted in playing only that 
type of pictures which had previously made money; per 
sisted in playing them even after those pictures began to 
lose money—and there was no appeal from their verdict. 

Thus began the forlorn dance of the poor little Coryphée 
Izzy carried her about in her square tin box and Thayer 
put her through her paces, but all in vain she spread out 
her stiff little white tarlatan skirts and made her piteou 
appeal, for she was an orphan and a pariah. She was an 
illegitimate child, born into the motion-picture world 

without having been fathered by a release 

Now a release is a contract for distribution 

and sale, and this contract is usually made 

before the picture is produced. Thereby the 
producer is certain to get his money back, 
, and the distributor is in position to alter the 
proposed picture until it represents his ideas 
of what a money-getter should be, based on 
his ideas of what the exhibitor might buy 

What could be sweeter? It stands to reason 

that a picture made in defiance of this au- 

gust sanction is an insult to code and cus 
tom, and is futile, foolish, a faux pas, a fluke 
and a flop. 

Thus The Coryphée was justly ostracized; 
and not any grace of her performance, nor 
art nor skill nor dramatic grip, nor any 
other virtue, could melt her stern spectators 
Down the line she went, and the organiza 
tions of class and repute soon being exhausted 
Thayer found himself among the second- 
raters and then among the shysters; and 
there, grown desperate as he saw his chances 
fading, he made his last fatal error. He low 
ered his asking price for his production! In 
twenty-four hours the news was stale in New 
York’s motion-picture guild that Rawlins 
Thayer was broke, and was peddling on a 
desperation basis a picture which had cost 
real money. It could probably be had for a 
song, and down they pounded him; but the 
more he consented to lower his price the 
more the timorous small fry hesitated to 
take a chance on his freak. At last, however, 
a manufacturer with sporting instincts of 
fered him thirty-five thousand, if he’d ac- 
cept ten thousand cash and five thousand- 
dollar notes at three, six, nine, twelve and 
fifteen months for the balance;. whereon 
Izzy took an indignant hand and dragged 
the poor pariah and her creator back to 
Thayer's hotel. 

“Wegotta quit,” hesaid. ‘“ Maybethere’s 
a half a dozen more o’ these little tinhorn 
junk dealers we ain’t seen yet, but you're 
tryin’ to sell somethin’ there ain’t any market 
for. The best time to peddle umbrellas is 
when it’s rainin’. You gotta put The Cory- 
phée on the shelf.” 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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BOUT a dozen times a year some solicitous friend, 
A who figures I am a helpless, footless individual in 
need of guidance, stands me up in a corner and 
demands to know why I waste time writing books for 
boys. 

“It must take,”’ say these friends, ‘“‘as long a time to 
write a book for boys as it does one for adults; and you 
don’t get anywhere near the money for them, do you?” 

Well, that’s that, point of view and all. All the world 
knows that no author writes for any other reason than the 
money he takes in over the counter, and that no other 
consideration could or should weigh with him; and when 
the world knows a thing, it’s considerable of a heap of 
wasted time to argue with it. To these people I give the 
perfectly comprehensible answer that I write boys’ books 
for investment purposes, as I would invest in good, sound, 
conservative bonds. 

That expresses it exactly. Instead of investing a sum of 
money in securities, I invest a certain number of weeks of 
my time in a boys’ book, with the same result. The return 
from a first-grade bond is not high; but it is continuous, 
and you may look forward to receiving it twice a year 
when you cut your coupons. The return from a boys’ book 
is not enormous; but it does have the same qualities 
inherent in a bond, continuousness and safety of income. 
When I write a boys’ book I am a conservative investor; 
when I write a novel Iam aspeculator. This is expressing 
the situation in the terms of the man who can understand 
no compensation for his labor that cannot be deposited in 
the savings bank. 


Loyal Readers and Steady Buyers 


DIDN’T always know this. A dozen years of experience 

have taught it to me, and the start of the thing was more 
or less an accident. I did not commence to write boys’ 
books deliberately, nor had I the slightest ambition to be a 
boys’ author. As a matter of fact, in my then and since 
departed youth, I rather looked down on the juvenile 
writer as a penny-a-liner who did not quite belong in the 
great and glowing profession of literature that I meant to 
adorn with a succession of novels which would be of the 
three-volume, realistic, highly literary type so much 
appreciated by folks who read for exercise instead of 
playing golf, and who derive triple the benefit from a 
three-pound book that they do from a one-pound book. 

As a matter of regrettable fact, I had just finished my 
first masterpiece in which I had speculated with some 
three years of my time—evenings and Sundays—and my 
soul was vastly edified when I regarded the bulk of it and 
perceived that no child could hope to lift the mass of manu- 
script. I give you my word, it was three hundred thousand 
words long. Well, at this time I was helping to edit The 
American Boy, a magazine for kids, and in my fevered 
search for serial stories I could not find one of a type I very 
much wanted. There were oodies of boarding-school 
stories and historical stories and Wild West stories, but 
not a one could I find about regular kids such as I used to 
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know back tn Portland, Michi- 
gan, when I was carrying on 
the profession of being a kid. 

The sort of story I wanted 
must be about small-town kids, 
and it must be funny in spots, 
and the kids must have charac- 
ter, and they must look and act 
and talk and have adventures 
that any kid could have. Right 
off it will be seen that I was 
asking quite a consignment. 
What I wanted, of course, was another Huckleberry Finn, 
laid in a setting of today. 

So, being young, I said to myself that if I couldn’t find 
one made to order I would tailor one myself. I went at it 
with some interest in a novel job and did it as well as 
I could, but sort of sheepishly. The work wasn't worthy 
my great talents, but nevertheless I did it to the best of 
my ability. I invented a very fat boy who stuttered, and 
was, besides, an exceedingly practical and adroit person. 
I invented his parents—a father who was an inventor and 
did nothing but read Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and who 
named his son out of the book, Marcus Aurelius Fortunatus 
Tidd. I set out to make it as funny as I could within the 
decent limits of probability, and to write about kids as 
kids are. 

Almost simultaneously I expressed to a publisher my 
nine-pound novel and my little sixty-thousand-word boys’ 
book. On one I had spent three years of time, on the 
other three months. In due course the nine pounds came 
back by freight with a—or so it seems to me now —rather 
bewildered letter from the publishing house, showing that 
the writer had read my manuscript and had not wholly 
recovered from the strain. In another due course came a 
letter from the same publisher accepting my Mark Tidd for 
publication, and suggesting that I carry the characters 
through a series of books. 

This was twelve or thirteen years ago. Twice a year 
since that date I have received from the publishers a 
royalty check for this book, and my statement for the 
six months just past tells me that the book sold a greater 
number of copies in the thirteenth year of its life than it 
did in its first. During these years the total has amounted 
to quite a respectable number. It has gone into several 
editions and is being reprinted again. More volumes of 
this boys’ book have been sold than are sold of the aver- 
age or better than the average novel. 

Every year I have written another book for boys. These 
books have been printed serially in a magazine before book 
publication, and there is no uncertainty about marketing 
one a8 a magazine feature when I finish it, because I have 
established a market for my commodity with the boy 
consumer, and the magazine contracts with me for six 
books at a time, one to be delivered each year—which is 
something. As 1 say, the first of these books sold better 
this year than the year it appeared, and this is the average 
for the list. The thing is cumulative, it is compound 
interest. There are now ten of these books working for 
me, and I have no complaints as to their industry. To put 
the thing baldly and explicitly for the money mind, my 
boys’ books have turned in at the box office something 
very like to fifty thousand dollars. Pick ten novels from 
the average list, novels for adults, and see how many of 
them earn for their authors five thousand dollars. 

An adult novel lives usually a season. It sells for a few 
months, then other novels come along to displace it. Sales 
dwindle to nothing, and it is a very rare adult work of 
fiction that pays appreciable royalties to its author after a 
dozert years. A juvenile never dies. It lives on and on 
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and on and on. Your boy is a loyal institution; he sticks 
by his own; he boosts it; he talks about it; he recom- 
mends it; and wher he passes out of boyhood he hands 
down his preference as to books to a younger generation. 
With your adult a book is an ephemera! thing; it means a 
few hours’ pleasure; to your boy a book is an institution, 
and in boydom becomes a tradition. If a boy likes a book 
he cannot read it too many times. He reads and rereads 
He forces his book on his friends. When he grows to be a 
man he remembers how he enjoyed it in his youth and 
looks forward to the day when he can give it to his sans. 
Books are very real people to boys, who do not always 
clearly perceive that a book is fiction, and hold a sneaking 
idea that the characters are real and living some place 
and that some day they may possibly be met. I know this, 
because heaps of boys have written me about Mark Tidd 
and about Catty Atkins, asking about them as they would 
ask about the health and fortunes of a cousin 
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SIT HAVE said, boys are loyal to their books, and they are 
loyal to the characters in their books. It is not enough 
for a boy to read one volume about a character he likes 
He wants more. He would keep en reading about that 
character endlessly if the author could supply the books 
This, from a business point of view, is a great asset. My 
own books have been written in series six books about 
the fat boy, Mark Tidd; six books about Catty Atkins 
Each new book published reawakens interest in all the 
others that have gone before. Boys reading the third book 
of a series want to read the first and second. So, in many, 
many cases, what you are doing is selling to a boy not one 
book but six. I have known of boys’ books running into 
series of ten, twelve, even more, and each succeeding book 
has behind it the prestige and the impetus of the ones that 
preceded it. Looked at purely as a sales makeshift, this 
is something hard to beat in the game of merchandising 
Then there is the matter of libraries. There are few 
libraries today that have not a distinctly juvenile depart- 
ment, and a boys’ book that establishes itself is a necessity 
in such a spot. Boys know what they want to read very 
distinctly, and come demanding it. The library sale alone 
of juveniles is a very pleasant volume of business. And 
remember that the boy continues to read his books for 
years and years. He is still going to the library for Henty 
and for Castlemon and for Edward S. Ellis, who were 
popular with boys forty years ago. And bear in mind that 
the boy is a hard and athletic reader. He reads with hands 
and feet and sometimes with teeth. It is surprising how 
few boys it takes to read a book up—to abolish it. This 
violent reading and this continuing desire for the same 
books create resales. A library will order again and again 
and again—providing your book passes the censorship of 
the librarian. And thereby dangles many a tale of grief 
Myself, I am neither black nor white in the estimation 
of the purists who sit in judgment, but I fear I am rather 
tinted with gray. Where my good friend Heyliger is wei- 
come in every library, and rightly so, where Barbour and 
Altsheler and James Willard Sciiultz, whose Indian stories 
are literature and deserving of a place among our classics, 
have the entrée to all library doors, | am not so fortunate 
Mark Twain and I; and, strangely enough, for the same 
reason, namely, that all our boy characters have not, by 
the age of twelve or fourteen, equipped themselves with a 
knowledge of the grammar of our language which would 
be the envy of a Harvard professor of rhetoric. Huckle 
berry Finn and Tom Sawyer did not always speak the 
grammar of the books. They talked as human beings talked 
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FTER the an- 
nual spring 
- auction 


ales of furniture 
valuable, at inter 
vals, for its 
a general 


an- 
tiquity 
tranquillity settled 
over affair: 
nated by the pierc- 


domi- 


ing of a chair splat 
or the of 
a primitive open 
dresser. It was, 
directly, 


June; and brancis 


cornice 


more 
Jamme ub 
21s 
pre- 
for a 


merged the det 
of his main 
occupation 

placid fishing in a 
wide stream that 
flowed like smooth 
dark glass between 
banks green with 
ferns and blue with 
violets. It was be- 
yond the city, in 
a park; and every 
morning—they 
all hot and 
sunny and fra- 
grant—at the 
same minute past 
nine Jammes 
would appear by 
the water with two 
small pasteboard 
boxes, one holding 
bait and the other 
alunch, and froma 
disused boathouse 
produce a long 
bamboo pole. The 
hooks and 
inker, however, 
he carried with 
him; and, rigged 
for carp, he'd sit 
on the thick sod of 
the bank, in the 
shade of a mag- 
nolia tree, and fish 


were 


line, 





until noon 

After his lunch, 
with the 
leaned against the tree, he would sleep. The stream moved 
by with searcely a sound, hardly a ripple, no more than 
brushed by the circling water bugs, while the pattern of 
the leaves and sunlight shifted over the ground and water. 
Invariably he waked with a start at four o’clock and fished 
again until past six, when he’d untie the line and return his 
dipping pole to its hiding place. He almost never caught 
a carp, perhaps one in a month. Other fishermen, up and 
down the stream, caught them far more often; one man 
had been known to land two, or even three, in a day. Yet 
a fish seldom swallowed Jammes’ hook. Little darting sil- 
ver shiners regulariy removed the bait; but the sharp jerk, 
the heavy, lethargic pull of carp, was a sensation he rarely 
experienced. 

But the infrequency with which Francis Jammes caught 
fish had nothing to do with his fishing. He enjoyed the 
excitement of the mild battle, when it came; but a far 
different magic held him by the stream—it was unutter- 
ably peaceful and green. Beyond the water an abrupt 
wooded hill met the sky, shutting out all the late calamities 
to the world; and the traditional act of fishing, so little 
changed by mere centuries of time, soothed him with the 
sense of its continuity with the past. 

He fished and thought exhaustively about the details of 
old furniture. As he replaced the stolen bait Jammes 
would consider the finials of a mantel clock or the number 
of spindles in the back of a Windsor chair—he knew of one 
in York with eleven spindles—or the impropriety of pier 
tables with marble tops. He thought and subconsciously 
watched the line slipping beneath the stream, consumed 
his bread and cheese and slept; but never, if it could be 
helped, talked. This desirable silence, however, was not 
difficult to maintain, for the other fishermen, like him, 
were no longer young, and were absorbed in their own 
speculations, bitter or amazed or resigned. They had their 
own lives to look back upon, and they sat largely oblivious 


pole 


— 
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“T Miss it Right Now," Bartner Went On, “and I Haven't Seen it for a Year or Worse. 
Home and Found it Gone There Was Something Else Went With It** 


to the general present ruin and a verdant peace where the 
hours flowed by with the murmuring placidity of the 
stream. 

Any newcomer they regarded with a voiceless and 
momentary annoyance, and then returned to their im- 
memorial occupation. It took more than a season to be- 
come a recognized member of that company; and therefore, 
when a fisherman who was both comparatively young and 
an entire stranger appeared with a rod case and a tin box 
beside Francis Jammes, he was met with no more than a 
brief, disparaging look. However, after an offensively 
cheerful greeting, he began what Jammes came quickly to 
think was an interminable monologue. There was a vigor 
of life, of crude humanity, in him that nothing could dam. 
It was exactly as though a second and verbal stream had 
swept into being about Jammes’ ears. 

His irritation increased until it seemed that he must 
protest— move away from this one superlative part of the 
bank he wouldn’t—and then it subsided. His mind 
automatically returned to what usually occupied it, He 
heard statements, facts, as though they came disembodied 
from a great distance—the man beside him had, unex- 
pectedly, a whole weekday in which to do nothing; his 
employer’s brother had died and the carpet factory was 
closed. He had thought of this and that to do, but had 
finally dismissed them all for a day’s fishing. What were 
the chances of his catching a carp? There was, naturally, 
no answer. He guessed he’d get something, but it didn’t 
much matter; it was only the whole long sunny day in the 
woods that did. Woods? Jammes wondered. Where were 
the woods? There was a strip, a mere fringe, of trees above 
the stream; but that was all. 

He had told his wife that he wouldn’t go to moving 
pictures or a theater or to see her relatives; he wouldn’t 
take the children anywhere; the truth was, he’d do noth- 
ing but fish. He had bought his outfit, too, everything in 


it, only this morn- 
ing. It had cost 
him five dollars 
and ninety cents, 
but about that he 
would say nothing 
at home. He 
talked and smoked 
a pipe—cursing a 
new tobacco for 
burning his 
tongue —and 
fished with the 
greatest awkward- 
ness imaginable. 
Most of the time 
his hook was bare, 
picked clean bythe 
shiners; and when 
ne did get an au- 
thentic bite the en- 
ergy with which he 
struck back would 
have dragged an 
iron safe from the 
bed of the stream. 

After that he 
opened and in- 
spected his lunch. 
A strong odor of 
coffee permeated 
the air, and he 
made the heated 
announcement 
that his wife too 
much favored 
cake. Undeterred 
by the total lack 
of response to all 
that he had said, 
he demanded 
Francis Jammes’ 
opinion of a lunch 
box almost com- 
pletely stuffed 
with cake. It was 
twelve o'clock, and 
Jammes propped 
his pole against the 
tree. 

“Yellow cake 
everywhere,” the 
complaint went 
on; “it’s mixed 
right up with the 
hard-boiled eggs.”’ 

Jammes produced from his pasteboard box a wholly 
dried and partly buttered piece of bread. This suddenly 
stopped the questioning—for the moment. 

Then, “Do you do anything but fish?’’ he was asked. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied at last, the satirical intent of his 
speech carefully hidden. “I buy Dutch and transitional 
Americana.” 

“I got it,” the other instantly replied. 
you—you’'re an old-furniture dealer.” 

This identification did nothing to dull Jammes’ resent- 
ment. ‘‘Not quite,”’ he asserted; “I indicated my limits 
of interest.” 

“I missed that—on!y the general drift came to me, see? 
I knew it without knowing it. And every time I think of 
old furniture I get mad again.” 

“Why?” Francis Jammes asked dryly. 

“My name’s Bartner,”’ he was promptly told; ‘‘ perhaps 
you’ve heard it—it’s known all over lower Delaware. 
Anyhow, I came up from there, from a farm. It was all 
broke up and sold, but I kept a family bed—kind of a 
sentiment. I paid for it in storage till I was married, and 
then soon as we had a house I set it up. But my wife 
didn’t like it, see? She said it filled up the whole ceiling, 
and once when I was in Cincinnati she got crazy in the 
head and sold it on me.” 

“Well, what was it like?” 

“High posts, over eight feet, and so thin you’d hardly 
think they’d stand up. But they were strong for all that. 
It was made of wavy maple, but it was so old it had got 
dark.” 

“Or else it was stained.” 

“Stained, hell!’ Bartner indignantly exclaimed. ‘There 
wasn’t even shellac to it!” 


—> 
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I Teti You, When I Came 


“T can guess 


“Tt was queer about that bed,” Bartner went on; ‘“‘a lot 
of things. I don’t know how long it had been around; but 
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there was a story my grandmother brought it up from 
Accomac when she was married. We were all pretty well 
used to it. I kind of remember it from a baby, like there 
were trees around me. My father died in it. You’d never 
guessed he was dead—just turned over with a sigh. But it 
wasn’t that so much. Damn those little fish.” 
He stopped to rebait his hook. ‘‘Do you know, having that 
bed in the city was like bringing a part of the farm along. 
It stuck to it.” 

That, Jammes thought, was an interesting idea. The 
ceaseless talk no longer annoyed him, since, so strangely, 
it had taken the direction of his special application. He 
understood a great deal that Bartner missed in his own 
experience, particularly where it was concerned with the 
atmosphere that clung about old furnishings. There was 
nothing queer about Bartner’s feeling the influences of his 
younger years in the high-posted maple bed. Jammes him- 
self was frequently conscious of emotions held in the 
drawers of old highboys, of faint aromas rising from the 
tapering elegance of eighteenth-century card tables. There 
was furniture that definitely created the air of looped and 
brocaded skirts; day beds instinct with a delicate grace of 
high-breasted Directory gowns, sprigged muslin, the gilded 
Empire bees; while the haircloth sofas, the ponderous late 
mahogany, that Jammes detested, kept, like a breath of 
camphor, the stiff sweep of crinoline. 

It was this, in reality, that gave his pursuit of apparently 
insensate woods an aspect of vital contacts. Some furni- 
ture lived for Francis Jammes; it was saturated with a 
warm personality. There were important, commanding, 
individuals in it as there were among men. And this, as 
he had found in Bartner, was not limited to himself. No, 
there was no queerness in such a response to a maple bed. 

‘IT miss it right now,”’ Bartner went on, “‘and I haven’t 
seen it for a year or worse. I tell you, when I came home 


and found it gone there was something else went with it. 
Do you know that damn bed reminded me who I was; 
I mean, what I was. You soon lose that, working in a 
factory—in a city! I could look at those posts and get a 
good opinion of myself. It came from a place we owned 
and where things would grow, where there was earth. 
I don’t know what’s under me now—it might be carpet or 
iron plates. Say, I can tell you what’s wrong 

“Well?”” Jammes broke his long silence. 

“The people have been pulled up by the roots. They 
ain’t growing any more. And once a root gets pulled up 
right you can’t plant it again. It’ll die.” 

That certainly was an ingenious idea; and again it was 
in keeping with what, generally, Jammes held to be true. 

“Not that I'd go back to any farm,” Bartner hastened 
to add; “not now. They’ve been spoiled with the rest and 
they’re too easy to get away from. You couldn’t get my 
wife onto one, not with a strap. She’d rather smell the rain 
on the asphalt than the sweetest rose you’d pick. She 
wants life—and so do I.” 

Francis Jammes was intent on the curly-maple bed. 
He was curious about its shape and said so. It seemed that 
if you could drag a vase out five or six feet you’d have some 
notion of how it looked. The feet were round, of course 
turned. Round, nothing! They were square, below the 
bed part, and were wider right at the end. 

It was Hepplewhite who invented that—the spade foot; 
but Jammes had never seen a Hepplewhite bed in maple. 
Certainly it was made here and not in England. Almost 
none of the walnut was English either. The memory of a 
walnut sideboard with the thinnest of square legs and a 
plain rectangular inlaying of lighter walnut recurred to him. 
He had thought that there was no English Hepplewhite in 
that wood, but he recalled“a hunting table—high enough 
to be eaten from without spoiling the swing of powdered 


white hunt breeches. Nothing was exact in life or in 
furniture. 

“We had it’ —Bartner picked up his main narrative 

‘in a bedroom next to the kitchen. And that was funny, 
too, where we lived. People generally had their bedrooms 
upstairs. But this was so a person could tend the kitchen 
stove early, before they really got up. That was early, 
too—in the dark in summer. There was a baby that died 
of croup, a girl, and it came after me— oh, ten years!—and 
I remember her no bigger than a chestnut hardly under 
the quilt. 

“There was a pear tree outside the window, and in 
May the blossoms would fall through on the floor. It near 
to filled the window, and it wasn’t no good, neither, except 
for the wasps; but mamma wouldn't have it cut down 
on account of the sweet smell. The grass would be thick 
with rotting pears and wasps. Beyond that was the 
stream—say, it was full of watercress—and the peppermint 
patch; and then the south orchard. But none of the 
apples got a chance to rot. Back of the orchard it was 
high, and bare rock came through, and that’s where we 
played, with the orchard below us like a Turkey rug. When 
it’s hot where I live now the fireman turns the corner 
hydrant on the children.” 

“And you wouldn’t go back?” 

“Teouldn’t. I guess it’s me that’s spoiled, with my roots 
in the air. The barn was on the other side of the house, and 
most of the time I was young there was a bull in the barn- 
yard I was dead seared of. He was white except where he 
wasn’t, and he’d rather kill you than not. When I had to 
go through the barnyard I went the long way. Yes, sir, 
that was onite a bull. He ought to have had a job in the 
moving pictures. And chickens, and sweet butter, and 
garden truck. Fresh-killed beef and slaughtering pigs in 

(Continued on Page 38) 














Francis Jammes Bid a Hundred Dottars for a Curly:-Mapte Headboard Without its Bed 
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JHE light of 
Sunday 
morning, 

drifting across 
Centrai Park,was 
turning gray the 
windows of Bill 
Gorman’s two 
rooms and kitch- 
enette in the El- 
dorado At this 
time, Pete Penne- 
fether, guest of 
Bill Gorman, 
hought one card 
and slipped it 
among the four 
heart cards he 
held. He gripped 
the five cards in 
his big and steady 
hands and com- 
menced to sep- 
arate minutely 
their joined edges 
ind to peer 
between. 

After each auch 
cautious and 
cajoling glance 
he shuffled the 
five cards and 
peered anew. 

Between the 
fourth and the 
fifth peering he 
rose and walked 
around his chair. 
Carefully he 
averted his eyes 
from his dimin- 
ished stack of 
chips. They 
could be told at 
aglance, and Pete 
knew that if he 
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counted them he 
would infallibly 
lose thern. 

He was due to fill this flush. He was overdue. During 
the seven hours since Bill Gorman had welcomed his guests 
and set out gin and ginger ale, Pete had drawn ten times to 
short heart flushes and had filled none. And this time it 
was a- it was a—a-ha, it was the ace of hearts! 

Pete leaned back, his big and handsome face red with 
gin and ginger ale, his thick white hair tousled. Bill 
Gorman, sitting across the table, looked with veiled anxiety 
into Pete’s bright brown eyes. Pete smiled—all but 
laughed. He knew that he shouldn’t have smiled, but he 
simply had to assure Bill Gorman that all was well—good 
old Biil, whose heart was as much in the right place as was 
Peter's newly acquired one. Bill’s narrow face was hag- 
gard. He had been winning steadily through the night, 
but he was a frail little, pale little fellow, and no such 
durable big-barreled block of a man as was Pete. But Bill 
was a poker player—oh, from away back! He used to say 
that he had seen poker played when he was a child. When 
he hit a winning streak he was merciless, driving after the 
last chip 

Bill was perfectiy right to play so; 
play like that; that’s the game. 

“A dollar,’ said Bill 

rhree other men stayed. 

“Going up,” said Pete. 

“ Again,” said Bill tonelessly. 

The three other men dropped. 

“Come again,” said Pete. 

“Once more,” said Bill. 

Old Bill seemed stronger than Pete had reckoned on. 
Bill had drawn three and Pete had figured him for three of 
a kind. But Pete was not swayed by doubt as yet. When 
Pete got a good hand he bet it a certain length out of sheer 
exuberance of feeling. Sometimes this instinctive confi- 
dence served him very well, particularly against a new- 
comer. 

‘Up again!’’ rumbled Pete. 

“Once more,”’ whispered Bill. 

Pete’s big hand felt around on the 
looked. His stack was gone. 

“Can you spare those now, Kammerer?” he asked. 

Kammerer had reached swiftly across the table an hour 
back and had helped himself to Pete’s chips with a polite 


a fellow must learn to 


table, and then he 


Pete Smiled—All But Laughed. He Knew That He Shouldn't Have Smiled, But He Simply Had to Assure 


Bill Gorman That Ali Was Welt 


muttering. Pete had just won a pot and had told Kam- 
merer to go as far as he liked. 

“ Aw, Pete, I haven’t even got my own back!” whined 
Kammerer. 

Kammerer’s unwillingness to make good his borrowing 
daunted Pete. Kammerer was also a poker player, though 
not from quite so far back as Bill. Evidently Kammerer 
did not believe that Pete was going to win this pot. Kam- 
merer was a man who should know. Pete slumped down 
into his chair and frowned at his cards. Did Bill know 
what he held? Some people said that Bill could look right 
through the backs of the cards and read a fellow’s hand. 
Kammerer had said once, when stung by a loss, that Bill 
could read a fellow’s hand without looking deeper than 
the backs. But that was all nonsense. Nasty tongue, 
George Kammerer had. 

“Want another stack, Pete?” asked Bill Gorman. 

“No-o,” said Pete slowly. He reached into the pot and 
drew a chip toward him. “I'll call.” 

He commenced to lay down his cards. 

“Full,” said Bill, almost instantly; and he swept the 
pot with lean hand toward his neatly ordered stacks. 

Pete grinned, leaned back and yawned deeply. 

“Church time,” said Bill. 

“Suits me,” said Pete. “I’ve got church money!” 

He rolled to his feet, strolled to the sideboard and 
helped himself to a cigar. He clapped the nearest of the 
company on the back, waved to the rest and strolled 
through the doorway. 

Bill Gorman called after him, “See you next Saturday 
night, Pete?” 

“Yes, you will!’’ growled Pete ironically. 

The lazy-moving, full-bodied fellow sauntered out into 
the public hall and to the elevator shaft. 

*‘A man who will sit into an all-night poker game is a 
fool,”’ muttered Pete. “If he wins he loses. He loses his 
sleep and ruins his health and isn’t worth a damn the next 
day. Besides, I can’t afford to lose. I need the money. 
And here I've gone and lost a week’s salary and drunk up 
a lot of bum gin! I’m through with this! I’m done! 
Never again!” 

He spoke with hearty conviction. He was sincere. He 
had said the same things to himself many times before, 
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waiting for the 
elevator outside 
Bill Gorman’s 
door in the gray 
light of dawn, 
and always with 
sincerity. The ad- 
vice of the most 
abstemious _ per- 
son, the most as- 
cetic, would not 
have been worth 
a hoot to Pete 
Pennefether; he 
knew it all 
already. He was 
wise; but wisdom 
is a vain thing 
as against the 
counseling of 
habit, as against 
the voices of the 
blood. Solomon, 
son of David and 
Bathsheba, wrote 
his wise saws, no 
doubt, for the 
sake of an intel- 
lectual pleasure 
He knew that 
they were as in- 
effectual to in- 
fluence conduct 
as were the prop- 
ositions of the 
Egyptian geome- 
tricians. He knew 
that his readers 
would do as they 
liked; he said as 
much: 

“When 
knowledge is 
pleasant unto thy 
soul; dis- 
cretion shall pre- 
serve thee 
from the way of 
theevilman... 
who rejoice to do evil, and delight in the frowardness of 
the wicked.” 

So now Pete Pennefether, having satisfied the clamor in 
his blood, could hear the voice of his reason. He did 
homage to it, now as always on Sunday mornings, while 
watching the bright cage rise in the dark elevator shaft. 

He lurched into the car and stood beside the gayly uni- 
formed and morose-eyed negro. He passed through the 
fine hall of the Eldorado and out into Central Park West, 
which was filled with dawn light as with smoke. He 
strolled around the corner and to Columbus Avenue, suck- 
ing on his cigar with relish. Pete’s stomach had the diges- 
tive power of a chemist’s retort. A few deep breaths 
dispelled the fuzziness from his head. 

He searched his pockets, and found thirty cents. He 
entered an all-night delicatessen and bought two sand- 
wiches compounded of rye bread, corned beef, coldslaw 
and mayonnaise. At the corner of One Hundred and 
Sixth Street he bought two Sunday newspapers. So muni- 
tioned for mind and body to stand a twenty-four-hour 
siege, he lounged across town again to Broadway and to his 
furnished room on an air shaft of a corner apartment 
house. 

He tiptoed into the flat, putting his big feet down with 
that thistledown tread which is said to characterize that 
deft and cautious beast, the elephant. He did not wish to 
arouse his landlady prematurely to the soul-searching 
experiences of Sunday morning. He would have entered 
just as considerately if he had not owed a week’s room 
rent. Still, there was that too. 

He opened the window, pulled down the shade, hung his 
garments on the gas jet, entered his pajamas and climbed 
into bed. He petted the pillow into accommodating 
humor, uttered a single loud snort and fell into sleep as 
abruptly as though he fell into it from a roof. 

On the pine chiffonier were toilet articles of solid silver 
and tortoise shell and boar’s bristles. There were seven 
brushes. Among these was a sickle-shaped brush, intended 
to curve lovingly about a beaver hat and to soothe the un- 
easiness of the nervous and elegant hairs of its nap. Pete 
had no beaver hat. There was a mustache brush, and 
Pete was clean-shaven. There was a silver urn for pomade; 
Pete would as soon have put coal tar on his head. There 
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was a long narrow brush, as long as the back of the comb, 
and as narrow, and Pete didn’t know what it was good for 
at all, He liked to see the things there, but his two mili- 
tary brushes and his twenty-nine-cent whisk broom served 
all his purposes. The utensils, and the walrus-hide con- 
tainer with ornate monogram, had belonged to his father, 
dead twenty-eight years. 

His father’s photograph, in a frame of chased silver, was 
on the chiffonier. It could have been a likeness of Pete 
himself. It had been taken when his father was fifty, and 
Pete was fifty now. It was the picture of a big-bodied, full- 
blooded, easy-going fellow. The features were generous, 
the eyes big and widely opened and smiling with love of 
life, the lips slightly pouting, the nose domineering but 
sensitive. 

Had Pete put on such a tight suit and such an ear-high 
collar and such an Ascot tie, and had he clapped such a 
weeping mustache on his upper lip and such a comically 
low-crowned derby on his head, he would have been 
brother to his own father. 

Pete cherished these mementos; they linked him with 
great days. Pete was a clerk in Hopper’s real-estate office 
on West Seventy-second Street, a responsible and trusted 
clerk, but a clerk, bound down. His father had been a free 
spirit, living with sound and flash and fury. The best there 
was had been none too good for the elder Pennefether; nor, 
while he lived, for Pete. In common with four brothers, 
his father had been born to ashare in a million-dollar estate. 
He had taken charge of the family affairs with quiet 
authority, had made investments with Napoleonic nerve, 
had bankrupted the family and had been kicked with fatal 
result by the finest saddle horse that ever trod a bridle path 
in Central Park. The state of his financial affairs was 
revealed by his death. Pete was not at all downcast by the 
discovery that he was a pauper; he found a faint satisfac- 
tion in it, a slight alleviation. It seemed to him altogether 
fitting and proper that his father’s death should be an 
unmitigated calamity; he could have taken no joy in the 
money. He had loved his father, and was jealous of his 
sorrow. 

The four uncles had been less single-minded. Their 
references to Pete’s father were sometimes unkind. They 
wondered what in the name of hail Columbia he could have 
done with all that money! They looked sourly on Pete. 
They died in due course and left Pete next to nothing. 
They were bachelors, and they left him all they had. 


**Damn the money!” said Pete, riding in hired hacks to 
their funerals. “They left no children, so nobody’s the 
loser now through poor dad.” 

He took a shy joy in hearing sporting men talk of his 
father. Their eyes glistened fondly. There had been a 
man! A square shooter, straight as a string! Of late years 
he had heard less frequently from the sporting men. The 
line of salty fellows who had known his father in the great 
days were kicked by their horses and bitten by bookmakers 
and run out of town by the police until they were all but 
gone. 

Very few of them looked him up now and let him loan 
them a couple of dollars for the sake of old times. The 
glory of the debonair gentleman who smiled now from the 
chiffonier at the sleeping Pete had receded into history. 
His song was sung, his tale was told; the last echo of him, 
it would seem, had shuddered down into silence. 

The window on the air shaft was darkening again when 
Pete awoke. He blinked, snorted, rolled from bed and 
drank a fair quart from the water pitcher. His head was 
clear; he felt only a luxurious languor. Pete was cursed 
with a strong constitution; he was always the brightest of 
the party on the morning after. There is no moral mentor 
like an aching head. It can’t be put off by penitence and a 
promise to be foolish no more. It reiterates its complaint 
endlessly. It takes no excuses. It pounds away, deaf to all 
pleas. To exorcise it by the blue bottle is only to cast it out 
by the prince of headaches. It is very likely that Pete 
would have amused himself more rationally if his head had 
been less hard. He would have sat at home on Saturday 
nights and read a good book and been in all ways a better 
man for it, and would have admired himself and wondered 
at the others. 

But his head did not ache, nor did he look with mournful 
and penitent eye upon the two lumpy sandwiches in their 
greasy paper. He took hold of them in turn and ate them 
with big bites, rolling them on his tongue, savoring them, 
swallowing them with gratitude. He filled a blackened 
pipe with cigar clippings and sat in his broken-springed 
armchair by the window and read the Sunday newspapers. 
He read them through from beginning to end, starting 
with the real-estate section and finding adventure and 
romance in the clipped records of sales and mortgages, and 
not slighting the magazine supplements With their accounts 
of prehistoric beasts and split-second chorus ladies of 
Broadway. He did not go out again, even after he had 











He Turned the Pieces and Tore Them Again. 


finished reading the newspapers by gaslight. He had no 
money, and he was lost without money. 

He left the apartment house at half past eight the fol 
lowing morning and strolled down Broadway to Seventy 
second Street and to Hopper’s real-estate office, where he 
was the assistant manager of the renting department 
Pete's gait was always leisurely, his manner unhurried. A 
sight of him, a glance from his eye, the sound of his full 
and rolling voice, were as good as a sedative to worried and 
nervous people. Pete never worried—almost never 

He went to the cashier’s window. Ketch, the manager 
of the renting department, looked through bis open door 
and guessed Pete's errand at the window outside. Pete 
caught the glance. 

“Hello, Joe,” he rumbled, smiling as though he and 
Ketch had an excellent joke in common. “How's your 
heart? Make it twenty-five, Fred,”’ he said to the cashier 
in a lower voice, but still cheerily. He stuffed the advance 
into his trousers pocket and strolled to his desk. He sat 
down at once to write a letter: 


Miss ELIZABETH PENNEFETHER, 

STONE Bripae, N. J. 

Dear Molly: Well, Molly, how is every little thing? I am 
sending you a bottle of Sirup of Pine for your cold. I bought 
it off a fellow on a wagon at Ninety-sixth Street who was 
preaching against capes medicines and saying nothing ia any 
use for lungs but the good air of the pine woods. 

Everything is aces with me. Old Man Hopper is thinking 
very seriously about giving me a raise, and then there will be 
more money all around. Meanwhile I'm inclosing fifteen dol 
lars as per usual, I am saving money, Molly. Not a cent of 
this came out of my last week's salary. The bank got every 
cent of it. cur loving brother, 

PETE 

“The bank certainly got it,” he chuckled, sealing the 
letter. “‘Bill Gorman was the bank. And before Molly 
gets this letter Hopper will be thinking about giving me 
a raise—mighty seriously too. Shouldn’t wonder if the 
thought threw him into convulsions.” 

He sorted his mail, picking out the duns and putting 
them aside for serious consideration on the following Sat- 
urday noon. And then he lay back in his chair for a mo- 
ment and looked in through an open door at Mr. Hopper 

The Old Man looked serious enough already. Pete had 
never seén him look so forbidding. He looked fit to chew 
nails. He looked that way to Pete. Very likely he was a 
comforting and cheering spectacle to the other employes 

(Continued on Page 54 











Ellerbach Leaped Up With an Inarticulate Scream, But Pete Thrust Him Aside 
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JY HERE the Hugli rolls past Howrah it has lost 

/ all pretense. No longer does it deserve the 

title of Sacred that is bestowed upon its turbid 

waters up country, Calcutta, City of Dreadful Night, 
looks upon the mighty stream 
from Hugli Bridge to Kidderpur 
Docks rather as a yellow-fanged 
of foul mystery, 
its untold surface wealth but a 
gaudy cloak for the evil nasti- 


embodiment 


it conceals in its bosom, 
Below the docks, down to the 
Sunderbunds and the sea, much 
of the evil that rolls past Howrah 
spewed up on mud 
sand bar, perhaps to 
be seen more 
likely to be neatly disposed of 
by carrion-eating things. But 
all in all, there is a powerful 
suggestion of the inevitability 
of fate; of the futility of human 
loves and hates, of the grimness 
of life’s jest 

Not that any such suggestion 
affected the men of the teeming 
ships in the river. In tiers of 
two, three, sometimes four 
abreast they lay, the white- 
winged vagrants of the sea, the 
sailing ships. Romance filled 
their yawning holds. Jute for 
Dundee; cotton for Liverpool; 
tea for London; rice for Van- 
couver; oil, opium, indigo, hides 
for the markets of the world—all 
carried with them to saturation 
Indian sun, Indian glamour, 
Indian mystery. But sailors 
from the ships knew little and 
romance and 
mystery, for all their sea-beaten 
faces, their sea-twisted bodies 
and limbs, their sea-patient 
eyes, There was more of allure 
in Bombay Jack's big whisky 
pegs, and in the black eyes of 
the bazaars, than in foolish 
brooding over the silent river 
or in wondering what story 
might be told supposing a bale 
of jute or a bag of indigo could 
speak 

Old Bob Stafford was differ- 
ent. His back was bent, his 
limbs were gnarled, his face was 
deeply seamed, and his eyes as 
sea-patient as any man’s; he 
could relish Bombay Jack’s gen- 
erous whisky pegs, too; but the 
river had a message for him, 
for Bob was old in the Calcutta 
trade. He knew. He was a 
deeply thoughtful reader be- 
sides. He was that rare creature 
known to deep-water sailormen 
as a queer fellow. Men were 
net hasty in chumming up to 
him. Sometimes a youngster made up to him, and more 
often than not, when that happened, a full measure of 
respect, even awe, entered into the friendship on the 
youngster’s side 

Bob was spinning spun yarn on a hot afternoon. A 
second-vyoyage apprentice turned the wheel of the spinning 
jenny for him. There was no air in the brazen sky. The 
mighty city that seemed to squeeze the river reeked and 
simmered in the glare of midafternoon. The river slid 
past greasily. The full-rigged ship Sutlej, laden and ready 
for sea, lay the outermost of a tier of three vessels, and her 
crew pottered about desultorily in the heat. Nothing of 
importance remained to be done, The ship was sailing on 
the next morning tide. Sails were bent, gear rove, hatches 
in place, and towline coiled down ready. The skipper was 
ashore, relaxing, the mate relaxed in his cabin, and sailors, 
being much like mice, will play. One by one the men 
dropped from sight, some to steal a few whiffs of smoke, 
some of the more daring sneaking ashore to gulp down a 
hasty and bowel-scaiding drink of raw liquor in the nearest 
native groggery. 

Bob Stafford apun his yarn, walking backwards, facing 
the spinning wheel, making his yarns level and true, his 
bronzed old face puckered with the intensity of his interest 
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Can't Find That Old Killer,"" He Said 


in the work. And the lad turning the wheel gazed at him 
with rapt attention. He had seen much spun yarn made 
in the Sutlej, but none that could equal in excellence the 
spinning of old Bob Stafford. Everything Bob did was done 
shipshape and Bristol fashion, which is to say, as well as it 
was possible for a first-class able seaman to do it. 

“Didn't you ever go up for your ticket, Bob?” young 
Betts asked the old chap when they came together in 
hitching another end of yarn to the whirl. The apprentice 
knew of the old chap’s bent for books. A studious seaman, 
of such sterling quality as Bob Stafford, surely need never 
have remained in a sailing ship's forecastle. 

“Tickets ain’t for the likes 0’ me, my son,” said Bob 
gruffly. “I see enough o’ them that has got tickets. 
Don’t let that worry you, though, laddie. You got the 
right stuff in you. I know it. Turn, now, watch your job, 
and leave tickets for them that wants ’em. Not so fast, 
boy, not so fast!” % 

The lad was young enough to glow at the old seaman’s 
curt word of praise, and his pleasure quickened the wheel. 
He slowed down at the reprocf, and Bob backed slowly 
along the deck. Two of the shore-sneaking crew came 
tumbling aboard over the other ships, ducking for cover, 
grinning stupidly. From the forward house the boatswain 


“Cap'n Wants to Know if You 


emerged, dressed gayly in much creased blue serge, 
with a crumpled linen collar about his bull neck and 
a ready-made tie athwart the front of it like a cock- 
billed foreyard. He grinned sheepishly as Bob glanced 
his way, walking quickly to the 
ladder leading over the rail, and 
standing there with a fine air of 
nonchalance, whistling through 
his teeth as he cut up a pipeful 
of tobacco. 

“What th’ ’ell you snickerin’ 
at?” he suddenly growled at 
Betts. 

“I was only pleased to see 
you looking so smart, boson,” 
grinned the boy. 

Boatswain Clegg swore evilly, 
and made to get down; then 
from the cabin stepped the 
second mate, dressed for the 
shore, and Clegg hastily clam 
bered over the inner ships, fol- 
lowed by Second Mate Parks 
They joined company on the 
wharf, and went off up town like 
two close friends. 

“Mr. Parks isn’t particular 
who he goes ashore with,”’ re- 
marked Betts with a grimace 
when Bob came up to the wheel 
again. 

“Son, the world is full o’ 
busted snoots, got o’ stickin’ 
‘em into other people’s 
ness,”’ returned Bob. 

When he started down the 
deck again, he whistled through 
his teeth, and from time to tims 
his keen old eyes flashed shore 
ward. 

Fifteen minutes after the 
second mate and boatswain had 
gone, Mr. Loring, the first mate, 
appeared in his shirt sleeves, 
looking sleepy and hot, glancing 
out over the river, scanning 
the blazing vault of the breath 
less sky. 

“You can start balling up, 
Stafford,” he said. ‘No need 
for you to keep Betts working 
when the other boys have the 
afternoon off.” 

“T like this, sir,”’ said the lad 

The mate stared at him, and 
laughed pleasantly. That was 
an original remark, coming 
from an apprentice. But Betts 
always had seemed different. 

“Carry on and ball up the 
yarn then, my son. Better off 
here than stewing in your own 
grease in the half deck like the 
others. Phe-ew! It’shot. Wish 
we were clear of the river.” 

“Same here, ” grunted 


busi- 





sir, 
Bob, unhitching his yarn. “The 
river and the sky looks like it 
was cookin’ something up just to show poor Jack Mucks 
what wuthless little louses they was.” 

Mr. Loring’s mouth opened and hung open for a mo- 
ment while he looked hard into the old seaman’s dark 
face. There was no sign of sunstroke there, nor of liquor. 
Betts bent over his yarn ball to hide the grin that crinkled 
his own face. 

“You're quite an oracle,” the mate said. 
preaching?”’ 

“Not exactly, sir,’”’ grumbled Bob, and went off forward 
in doubt whether the mate was making fun of him or not. 


“Ever try 


Just before darkness set in, the storm signal fluttered 
out from the staff on the stately Port Office Building. 
Small craft began to sweep upstream, huddling into eddies; 
a big P. & O. steamer hurriedly cast off from the wharf 
and sped seaward, hoping to get into open water before the 
bad breeze struck down. 

A mail liner may not postpone her sailing for any such 
trifle as a typhoon. 

Some sailing ships hauled off to midstream moorings; 
skippers came hurrying down from curtailed pleasures, 
anxious about their ships. The mate of the Sutlej paced 
the poop uneasily. He was all but alone. The crew had 
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sneaked ashore as 
soon as they had 
eaten their supper; 
the skipper did not 
appear; the second 
mate was ashore, and 
old Bob Stafford, 
teaching young Betts 
the mysteries of rope 
work, making a 
Turk’s-head on a 
bucket becket, was 
the only man in sight. 

“You'll have to 
stand anchor watch 
again, Stafford,”’ the 
mate said when dark- 
ness fell. “‘ Betts, put 
on a coat and see if 
you can find the Old 
Man uptown. Try 
the Captain’s Room 
at the club. Just ask 
him if he knows the 
storm signal’s up.” : 

Bob Stafford hung his lantern 
at the gangway, arranged for him- 
self a snug seat in the lee of the 
bulwarks, and settled down to a 
night of it. He had wanted to take 
a stroll ashore before turning in; 
his stock of reading matter had 
need of replenishment; but Bob 
was first of all a real seaman, and 
duty ranked before pleasure. Mr. Loring lingered for half 
an hour, keenly watching the barometer, and hoping the 
inshore ships of his tier would not decide to move im- 
mediately. 

When the glass had remained at 29.90 inches for half 
an hour without change, he cast a last survey around the 
murky river and went below, leaving word that Bob was 
to call him if anything looked like happening. 

The watchman read the last poem in a volume of sea 
verse, and read it over again. Then his only solace was a 
book purporting to be the adventures of a wicked sailor- 
man who was converted at a revival and forsook the deck 
for the platform. 

“We got plenty o’ that sort aboard o’ we,” he growled, 
putting the book in his shirt and ranging the deck rest- 
lessly. ‘*’Cept they’d ruther try the bar nor the platform.” 


“Hey, Hotd On, Sir! Don’t Strike 
Me, Sirt I Warn You anal 


Shoreward trol- 
leys rattled, gharry 
wans yelled, hom- 
ing sailors sang or 
yelled good-bys, 

according to the way they had spent 
their time ashore. A happy Scot 
tumbled aboard the Sutlej from the 
next ship, breathing an aura of 
good will and whisky. 
“Guid night ta ye, watchman,” 
he uttered dignifiedly, getting the 
better of a hiccup and a stumble in one. “Here's a bit 
paper f’r ye ta read th’ night. "Twill help ye ta suffer yer 
lonely watch wi’ godly patience.” 

Bob sat down under his lantern contentedly. He ad- 
justed his heavy-framed old-age glasses. He peered closely, 
held the paper closer to the light, and closer to his eyes, then 
crumpled it and hove it into the darkling river. 

“*Beware, for th’ Kingdom of Heaven is at hand,’”’ 
quoted Bob, remembering that much of the first page his 
eyes had fastened on. ‘“‘Scotty’s got the right slant o’ that 
stuff, anyway. He takes the blessed tract wi’ its gloom an’ 
glory, then gets his courage and good cheer down at 
Honest Jack’s bar.” 

Wondering whether Scotty might not have a wee small 
drop in the bottle, Bob started forward to see; he was 
halted by the sound of a terrific wordy battle coming 
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nearer across the in- 
tervening ships 

He recognized the 
voices of the second 
mate and the boson, 
both raised in evi- 
dent anger 

“Mind your place, 
boson!” the second 
mate yelled as they 
reached the Sutlej’s 
gangway together 
“I'm telling you to 
mind who you're 
speaking to!"’ 

‘Huh! You got proper shirty since the skip- 
per give you a drink, ain’t you?” retorted the 
boson contemptuously. “Boson was good 
enough to go ashore wi’, when there was a bit 
»’ shakin’s to be collected fer ——” 

“Shut your mouth, you fool!” the second 
mate cut in. Whatever their quarrel, shakings 

were the perquisite of the chief mate, and the subject was 
dangerous between any two persons of whom the mate 
was not one. 

“You can’t shut me up!” roared the boson. 

“Can't, hey? Wait till we get to sea!” 

Old Bob Stafford appeared. 

“Mr. Loring sent a boy to find the captain hours ago, 
sir,”’ he said. “Happen you might know where he is, sir? 
Glass is low, and the storm signal was flyin’ at sunset, sir.” 

The second mate swung around, cursing the old watch 
man, for Bob’s sudden noiseless appearance had shaken 
him. 

“What in hell do I care about storm signals? What 
d’you mean by skulking in hiding and jumping out at a 
man like that? I have a damn good mind to haul off 
and ——”’ 

“Go on, mister, don’t you stand for it!" grinned the 
boson drunkenly. He took out a flask and twisted. out the 
cork with his teeth. 

“IT wasn’t skulking, sir; I been here ali the while,”’ Bob 
said hotly. The second mate stumbled slightly, and 
Bob steadied him with a hand on his shoulder. Drunk or 
sober, civil or not, Mr. Parks was his officer. “Here you 
are, sir; I'li show y’ a light to yer berth.” 

Bob took down the lantern from the bulwarks, and the 
boson behind him laughed. Something swished through 
the stagnant air, and Bob felt a burning pain shoot 

Continued on Page 108) 
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The River Tide Rose Like a Wall, Sweeping All Before its Pury, and Daylight Came Upop a Picture of Ghastly Terror 
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lo, and a Bottle of Sarsaparilla 


a long sea voyage and an absence from work and worry 

of any kind for at least six months were absolutely neces- 
sary. He mentioned the Orient, Honolulu and New Zea- 
land. His advice was interspersed with alluring word 
pictures of balmy isles and a world viewed from a canvas 
deck chair 

“You forget that I am a writer, doctor,” I said. “ Did 
you ever hear of one of my breed who had made enough 
money to do the things you suggest?”’ 

“ Borrow it then, or steal it; only get away or they’ll be 
putting you away,” he replied. 

i digested this piece of news for a week. At the end of 
that time I wandered down to the port of San Pedro and 
looked around. For several days I sat in the little park on 
the bluffs overlooking the harbor and watched the big 
liners come and go. One day two fussy little champing 
tugboats towed a large five-masted barkentine into the 
harbor. Her crew, swarming up the fore rigging, were 
making the sails fast. I watched them with interest. I had 
been a windjammer sailor myself once. 

I wondered if—well, why not? Anyway, it was worth 
a try. Half an hour later I walked down her gangplank. 
The crew was busy coiling up the ropes and putting rat 
guards on the hawsers. ! looked around. There was noth- 
ing of the old-time clipper smartness about her. She car- 
ried no teakwood deck house. The crew's quarters were 
under the foe’sle head, one compartment with six bunks on 
the port side and a smaller one with two bunks on the star- 
board. The mess room was a small triangular space off the 
chain-locker runway, with a seating capacity of four per- 
sons. Directly abaft of this was the cook’s galley. Her 
poop deck was high, reminiscent of the Spanish galleon or 
the modern oil tanker— more of the latter. 


| HAD been told by my family doctor in Los Angeles that 


Aboard the Barkentine Forest King 


WAS amazed when I was told that she was less than two 

years old. I had guessed at twenty. Inboards, she was 
painted white. That is to say, her original color had been 
white. They do not believe in wasting paint in the Pacific 
Coast lumber trade. Below decks she was roomy. Nearly 
two million feet of limber could be stowed away there. 

I was told that she needed an able seaman. It was with 
some hesitation and fluttering of heart that I showed my 
eighteen-yea-old discharges to her skipper. 

“What have you been doing since 1905?” he asked, 
glancing at the date of my last discharge. 

“Everything,” I replied; “selling life insurance, real 
estate and iceless refrigerators. For the last eight years 
I've been writing stories,” I added blushingly. 

“Sea stories?” he inquired, with the faintest suggestion 
of ireny. 

“Even that,” I admitted. 

“H'm,” he said, folding up the discharges. ‘‘ What’s the 
idea? Going after material for stories?” 

“Something like that,”’ I replied. 

i wanted the job desperately. I didn’t dare to tell him 
what my doctor had said. Besides, I didn’t believe it 
myself. 


By 
CARL CLAUSEN 


“Think you can hold up your end?” the skipper 
asked. 

I replied modestly that I thought I could. 

“The wages is sixty-five a month and found,” he 
went on, “with no special privileges because of your 
past—er—occupation,” he added with a snap of his 
jaws. 

“T’m not asking any,” I informed him with some 
spirit. “I merely told you because I wanted to be 
fair. I don’t want you to buy a pig in a poke. If you 
feel like I need a cussing out there'll be no restric- 
tions. I might even be able to assist you. Exotic 
profanity is my specialty—in print.” 

“Thanks, but I don’t think it will be necessary,” 
he said dryly. “I have a fair vocabulary. Can you 
have your duds aboard by noon tomorrow?” 

I told him that I could. 

“All right, come with me to the shipping office.” 

Having grown to maturity on the sea, it was not 
difficult to take up the threads of my new life. I 
soon found out that they had never been entirely 
broken. As I arranged my donkey’s breakfast and 
my blankets in the bunk assigned to me, I remem- 
bered with what pride I used to contend that I had 
never earned a dollar on dry land, and hoped de- 
voutly that I never should be forced to. I was barely 

twenty-one then, with seven years of sea life to my credit. 
The seven years between fourteen and twenty-one is almost 
a lifetime. I am thirty-nine now. I had no nerves then. 
I haven’t any now. At least, my doctor says that they are 
completely shattered. So I am starting even. 

My fears over whether I was going to be able to hold up 
my end were soon put to rest. The Pacific Coast wind- 
jammer sailor of today is not the craftsman of twenty years 
ago. If he knows how to splice a four-strand Manila rope, 
make fast a sail and box the compass he is considered effi- 
cient. His working equipment is a single marlinespike and 
a sheath knife. I reflected upon the contents of the tool 
chest I used to carry in the old days, consisting of half a 
dozen sizes of marlinespikes and hickory fids, three sizes 
gi serving mallets, as many sailmaker’s paws, with a box of 
assorted needles, awls, beeswax, and so on. 

They do not splice wires or patch sails aboard the coast- 
ers nowadays. Broken cables and torn sails are sent ashore 
to be mended. 

One of my earliest and most thrilling recollections as a 
cabin boy was that of sitting astraddle the main royal yard 
helping the sailmaker put a patch on the clewed-up royal. 
We were running with a light tropic breeze on the star- 
board quarter. The sky and sea rivaled each other in 
blueness. The ship was the Endymion, a twelve-hundred- 
ton Russian full-rigger, one of the handsomest little three- 
masted full-riggers that ever came out of the Baltic. 

You have seen sailing ships come in and out of port. 
You have watched them make and shorten sail. You've 
seen them tacking away from a lee shore, and running free. 
But not until you have viewed one from a royal yard will 
you appreciate the true beauty of a windjammer under 
full sail. Through the network of standing rigging and 
running gear and over the curve of the swelling sails the 
deck looks like a long, narrow plank, pointed at one end 
and rounded at the other. You wonder at the mind that 
conceived a two-hundred-foot ship with a scant forty feet 
of beam and a spread of canvas and spars many times 
larger than her hull, to stay upright. 

I wondered what this ship, the Forest King, would look 
like from aloft. She is a five-masted barkentine, which 
means that she is square rigged on the foremast and fore- 
and-aft rigged in the other four tops, all of which carry 
topmasts, but no topsails. She carries double topgallant 
yards on the foremast. I learn that her tops are designated 
as follows: Fore, main, mizzen, jigger and spanker. There 
are many other things I must learn. Almost everything is 
couched in different terms than of old. But I must look 
and listen. It won’t do to show my ignorance by asking 
questions. I’m an A. B. 

The sails are stretched by steam, a hugh donkey ehgine 
belching smoke abaft the mainmast, so only the foretop is 
visited by the crew. The tug is towing us around the end 
of the San Pedro breakwater. I, with another, am sent 
aloft to shake out the lower topsail. I shin up the ratlines, 
hang for one puffing moment, clinging to the monkey 
stays. Next I am loosening the gaskets of the starboard 
yardarm. The freed sail begins to flap and pound against 
the footropes. I feel a thrill percolating up and down my 
sedentary spine as the ship rises and falls to the incoming 
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swells. No, it isn’t fear; it’s pleasure, exhilaration. In one 
moment I have bridged the twenty-year span. I am a 
sailor. I have always been a sailor. My stories were 
written in a dream. Indeed, I am not sure that I ever 
wrote one. Iam perfectly at home here between sea and sky 

The watches have been divided. I am on the mate’s, the 
port watch. I like our young first mate. He is not more 
than twenty-eight or nine, a ruddy-faced young giant of 
viking ancestry. 


Port Watch Turned Out 


S THE starboard watch is taking the last two hours of 


the dog watch — it is now six P. M., four bells, and almost 
dark—we of the port watch are straightening up our duds 
in the foc’sle. I am not so much at home now. Human 
contact has come between myself and the elements. I take 
occasion to size up my three watchmates. One is an elderly 
man, bottle scarred—by the contents of the bottle, I 
mean—and a motionless placidity of face that is in strange 
contrast with his restless black eyes. His name is Bill. The 
other two are quite young. Ted has been a man-o’-war’s 
man, leaving the service for the better pay of the mer- 
chant marine. He is a lusty young cigarette-inhaling 
villain of the hard-boiled type. Pete, the other, is slow and 
morose; says little, but scowls much. From his few con- 
temptuous remarks about windjammers I gather that he 
has been an oil-tanker hand for several years. I decide 
that I'll be able to hold up my end very well. 

Climbing into my bunk, I stretch my limbs and relax to 
the gentle movements of the ship. She is running steady 
by the wind on the port tack. The tugboat pulled us out to 
sea far enough so that we'll clear Point Dume at a ten-mile 
offing. The wind will then be on our forward quarter and 
we'll be running free. My bunk is very comfortable. But 
a plank would be, after wrestling with sails and running 
rigging for four hours. I am bodily exhausted for the first 
time in years, and glad that tomorrow is Sunday —also for 
the first time in years. I doze for a few minutes. 

Then a lusty voice roars through the foc’sle door, 
“Eight bells!” 

I scramble out of my bunk and don my rubber boots and 
new suit of oilskins. I’ve been asleep for an hour and a half 
and feel that I need about forty-eight more. 

“Starboard braces!”’ the mate’s voice booms from the 
poop. 

We scramble out into the cavernous gloom of the deck 
and find the weather pinrail, where the starboard watch is 
stending by the braces in the dark, waiting for us. To lee- 
ward we hear the dull thud of ¢oiled rope striking wood as 
the mate throws the brace ends off the belaying pins to 
the deck. 

Then his sharp command, “ Haul away!”’ followed after 
a brief pull by “ Well, the fore! Belay! Top’sle next!”’ 

Topgallants and royal braces are given a pull too. 

“Well, and belay! Relieve the wheel! Starboard watch, 
turn in! Port watch, coil up!” 

Bill, of our watch, shambles aft te relieve the man at 
the wheel. It’s my turn next, at two bells—nine o'clock. 

(Continued on Page 14?' 
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was twenty-four, and then life began to have its 

way with her. She was not in the slightest aware of 
this change, because never had she felt herself more se- 
curely intrenched than at this point. Her two older sis- 
ters, Elizabeth and Helen, had been married five years 
now, and through frequent visits to their homes she had 
gained something of a perspective—a dangerous, double- 
edged weapon that, say what you will, does not properly 
belong in the armory of a young woman. Neither Eliza- 
beth’s husband, Sam Burroughs, nor Helen’s husband, 
Arthur Hill, deserved any severe criticism. If they did not 
appear to anyone quite the world conquerors they did 
when they marched down the aisle with their brides on 
their arms, they had jogged along at a fairly even pace. If 
Burroughs was not yet a supreme-court justice, as when 
fresh out of Columbia it seemed possible to Elizabeth he 
might well be within this period, he had at least worked 
up a fair law practice, bought a modest home and helped 
to install there two lusty children. Though Hill had not 
wholly fulfilled his early promise of immediately making a 
million dollars by some superbrilliant coup, he had at least 
developed into a fairly good bond salesman and estab- 
lished his wife in a pleasant apartment in the Bronx. 
With this lot these same wives, if not so gushing as they 
used to be, seemed on the whole satisfied. That, to Nan, 
was the tragedy. Their shining wedding gifts had tarnished 
and they did not realize it at all. 

In the meanwhile her own life remained brilliant. She 
was living at home with her father and mother, where she 
was needed. This comfortable house in a comfortable 
community at Chester, an hour’s run from New York, was 
a nice place to be. It was half country and half town; an 
electric-lighted and steam-heated bit of Nature, aloof from 
but convenient to the distractions of the city. What with 
her social activities, her music, her minor household tasks, 
her golf, she found her days satisfactorily filled. Therefore 
she had not the ‘lightest intention in the world of falling 
in love with anyone, least of all with George Broughton. 

Kitty Marden introduced him quite casually one after- 
noon at the country club—a big lumbering sort of chap 
who produced the general effect of untidiness. She felt like 
straightening him out on the spot, twisting his cravat into 
place, brushing his hair and bidding him sit up straight. 
The trouble seemed to be that there was too much of him; 
too much bristling hair, too much head, too much nose 
and mouth, too much neck and 
far too much body, although he 
did not appear overweight. With 
her as partner, he made up the 
foursome that Kitty was anx- 
ious to play with her husband, 
Jimmy. The latter, a neat and 
precise man, was at this time 
taking golf very seriously. He 
was strong both for form and 
the etiquette of the game and 
found a certain supercilious 
amusement in the way Brough- 
ton made his strokes. The dis- 
parity between the size of the ‘ 
man and the size of the ball 
made Marden smile to start eet 
with, and on top of this Brough- 
ton always swung as though in- 
stead of playing from hole to 
hole he was playing from county 
to county. When he hit the ball 
fair it went out of sight straight 
ahead; when he did not it went 
out of sight somewhere else. 
The direction seemed to be more 
or less a matter of indifference 
to him as long as it went a long 
way. 

But he had one bad habit which disturbed 
Marden; he insisted upon talking to the ball 
while addressing it. That was not golf; it 
was more like craps. 

“Oh, you ball, you are certainly going to 
take a long ride this time! Listen to me, 
honey, ’cause this time you’re bound to learn 
what those big clouds are made of.” 

“Only the green isn’t up there, George,” 
Jimmy commented dryly. 

“No? Well, just you keep your eye on 
this one and you’ll learn where the green is. 
Now, honey, sit tight until you feel the club 
head, and then ——” 

He reminded Nan of an ancient Norseman 
swinging a war club. But his calm satisfac- 
tion at the end of the stroke, whatever the 


N= HARRIS had her pretty way with life until she 


Broughton Read the Passage Twice. 


result, was that of a schoolboy, and he was equally good- 
natured about her own poor strokes. 

“That was a beauty,” he invariably assured her. 
“ Jimmy’!! break before long) and then—woof! We'll go!”’ 

They came home with a score so high that Broughton 
refused to add in the last two holes, but she felt at that she 
had enjoyed a very agreeable afternoon. The picture of 
George Broughton remained rather persistently in her 
mind into the evening. 

She ran across Kitty a few days later and questioned her. 

“‘He’s a good sort,” said Kitty. ‘A Tech man, I believe, 
and in business with his father. They build factories and 
things. Did you like him?” 

“Yes,” answered Nan quite deliberately. 
I did.” 

“He gets on Jimmy’s nerves, but that’s good for 
Jimmy,’’ declared Kitty. 

“Perhaps in time he’d get on most anyone’s nerves,” 
smiled Nan. 

“Every man does—in time.” 

“Except Jimmy?” 

“Not excepting Jimmy. There are moments when I 
could cheerfully choke him. But that’s a secret, my dear.” 

Nan met Broughton at the country club pretty regu- 
larly from week to week after this, which was natural 
enough, for it was a small and chummy sort of club. He 
was one of half a dozen men who always showed her 
thoughtful attention. Perhaps he did so with less formal- 
ity than the others, and this was pleasant. She was 
moving away from twenty rather than toward it, and 
sometimes she felt the distinction was made a little too 
openly between her and the insistent flock of débutantes 
continuously fluttering up from school. There were cer- 
tain differences of which she felt proud, and others—well, 
Broughton seemed able to recognize just what she meant. 

At what point Kitty and Jimmy dropped out of the 
Saturday foursome and left it a twosome Nan never knew. 
It just came about. Each hung around a score of one hun- 
dred and twenty, and perhaps it was this that kept them 
together. Every now and then-—-perhaps once in two 
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weeks— Broughton drove to within a hundred yards of the 
green on the long hole and got all puffed up with pride. 

“T sure did lean on the ball that time, eh, Nan?” 

When he first began to call her Nan she never knew, 
either, but it seemed a natural enough development. 

“Right within speaking distance of the little cup in two 
wallops. That's real golf. If I keep that up I ought to have 
a score below ninety.” 

If he kept it up—yes, But a hundred yards from the 
green is a hundred yards from the green. On his approach 
he went over and it took him three to get back-—then two 
putts. This was disappointing, but he did not allow it to 
take away anything from the glory of the first shot 

In the fall Broughton persuaded her to enter with him 
the club tournament for the mixed-twosome honors. They 
were, of course, given a generous handicap, but even so it 
was a proposition to which ordinarily she would not have 
listened. She submitted just to please him. From that 
point on he began to talk to himself and not to the ball. 

“Steady, man! Don’t try to knock the pili into kingdom 
come. Just take things easy and keep the ball straight.” 

To Nan’s surprise, and somewhat to her consternation, 
they actually began to win games. In the course of time 
their progress brought them against Kitty and Jimmy 
Marden once more. The latter always declared he was 
talked out of the contest, but Broughton went around in 
an even hundred, and steadied Nan to the low score for her 
of one hundred and three. With their handicap, they won 
easily. They were put out in the next round, but it took 
the club champions to do it. 

The following week Broughton proposed to her. Noth- 
ing in particular seemed to lead up to it. They were sitting 
quite by themselves on the club piazza over a cup of tea 
when he leaned forward and made the ridiculous state- 
ment, “Nan, you're by all odds the finest woman in the 
world.” 

“It’s—it’s nice of you to think so,” she gasped 

“T know it’s so—way into the marrow of my bones. I've 
been loving you a long time.” 

“You mustn’t talk like that,’’ she said in a panic. 

“IT want more of you-—a 
thousand times more of you. 
I want you to marry me.” 

She shook her head quickly 

“I don’t want to marry any- 
one fe 

“You don’t love me—even 
a little?” 

She almost smiled. How 
/ f i could anyone love George 

§ Broughton, if at all, a little? 

“Why can’t you let things 
be—just as they are?” she 
asked plaintively. 

“Because they are as they 
are, Nan,” he answered 

“That isn't my fault.” 

“Nor mine. You see, there’s 
something more in this.” 

“That isn't sensible.”’ 

He considered a moment. 

“No,” he admitted. “It 
doesn't sound sensible. Yet 
here I am, wanting you more 
than I ever wanted anything 
in my life, and you don’t want 
me at all.’ 

“I didn’t say--not at all,” 
she hurried to explain. “Only 
not so much as you want me to 

want you.” 

“It would be asking too much to 
ask you to want me that much.” 

“Then , 

“But I can’t stay where I am 

} any more than a half-finished build- 
j ing,” he declared. “It’s like stopping 

before the roof ison. Nan, dear, there 
are great things ahead for you and 
me, if you will.” 

She was afraid of his voice, afraid 
of his eyes. They were actually mak 
ing this situation appear plausible 

“If—if you'd only wait a little,” 
she trembled. 

“It’s as though I'd been waiting 
all my life up to now,” he insisted 
“And, Nan, dear, the firm has just 

4 taken a big contract down in Texas 

f They want me to boss the job, which 

means being away a long while. 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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HE was seventeen, then twenty. And 
during those three years there was a 
curious formula that she said aloud, 
innumerable times, almost 

t was this: 
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She sat there in her bed remembering 
back as far as she could, and that was when 
they had lived on the same block and her 
father was an eminent divine and Keat’s a 
good physician. He had told 
her solemnly he was going 





your partner’s 


was giving dancing 
lessons to young children. 

Poasibly it never occurred 
that this formula 
might make a good rule of 
life by which everyone could 
live happily: “Don’t step 
on your partner’s toes.”” No, 
this never crossed her mind, 
for she was very young 
seventeen to twenty. 

Nevertheless, it must 
have become ingrained. 

At night during those 
three years there was an- 
other formula that this girl, 
Toi—her name was Antoi- 
nette-—used to say over and 
over. But this was to her- 
self, alone in her room, after 
she had rinsed out a num- 
ber of flimsy silk under 
things and hung them on a 
string from the washstand 
tothe bureau. Thisformula 
was much shorter: “He’s 
going to come home.” 

The reference was to a 
man named Merwin. Keat 
Merwin was in a British 
hospital 


her 


These two, Toi and Keat, 
had lived for a time on the 
same city block, That was 
when Toi'a father was an 
eminent divine, but after his 
death Toi and her mother 
moved away and the mother 
became a seamatress. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch for a 
number of years in this city 
of shadows, where neither 
the God of her father nor 
his parishioners seemed 
greatly interested in what 
had happened to them. It 
is impossible to say just 
when the mother died. I 
haven't any idea, 

Keat's father 
quite so eminent. He left 
an estate consisting of a 
medical library and very lit- 
tle else, which ended Mer- 
win'’s academic career in its 
incipiency. Merwin found 





was not 


to be a great writer of books. 
Everyone would hear from 
him some day. 

Yes, she could remem- 
ber his exact words, so 
impressive they had been: 
“Toi, I’ve decided to be a 
well-known novelist.”” But 
he was going through col- 
lege first; he would wait 
that long. 

He hadn’t gone through 
college, but—well, he had 
entered a harder school: a 
newspaper office, then the 
war. 

And Toi continued to tell 
these things to the halo. 

But before that year was 
out a sinister notion took 
hold of her. Perhaps there 
was some excuse for this. 
She was still rather young 
And, also, on that day news 
had reached her; something 
about Keat. He had been 
terribly wounded. Others 
had been wounded, but this 
was Keat—Keat had been 
wounded. 

“Left, right; left, right; 
don’t step , 

She put her handkerchief 
to her lips and left the 
dancing class. And even the 
children understood. Miss 
Toi’s soldier had been 
wounded. 

In her room that night 
the notion took hold of her. 
Gazing through the dark- 
ness at the spot of light 
above the limp things float- 
ing as usual between the 
washstand and bureau, it 
came to her that if her halo 
ever disappeared, then she 
would know that Keat 
wasn’t coming home. And 
she determined what she 
would do, 

Through those days, 
those months that stretched 
out into years she contin- 
ued to dance and give dan- 
cing lessons, and it wasn't as 
easy as you might imagine. 
But every night when she 
turned out the gas, sure 








something to do on a news- 
More important: He 
also found Toi. 

She told him frankly she could make a good living in the 
studios and in the life class of the Art League. Possibly 
this was true, for she was young and, no doubt, lovely to 
paint, But she did not want always to be an artists’ model, 
and though Merwin said nothing, she could read him 
clearly. And that settled it; because—well, they were 
going to be married some day. 

Before the arrival of that day a shadow intervened. 
After being a reporter for hardly more than an appre- 
ciable time Merwin marched away to martial music—in 
his nineteenth year. 

“Left, left ’ fainter and fainter. ‘Left, left 
while all the Avenue was gay with bunting and flags. 

Then, for Toi: ‘Left, right; left, right; don’t step on 
your partner's toes,” 

For some reason it seemed quite terrible to dance and 
give leasons in dancing when Keat was away at war. It 
was not so easy or so beautiful as you might imagine. But 
she had read Merwin clearly, so during those years she 
danced at least the distance to the moon and back, this 
girl alone in the city of shadows. 

Her room was in West Eleventh Street, and at night to 
her half-closed eyes, after the gas had been turned out, a 
ghostly thing was visible. It was always there, almost 


paper. 


“It's Like the Nursery Rime!" Cried Toi. 


directly over her bed—a strangely formed spot of light on 
the ceiling, a grotesque halo. 

The street lamp far below her window was responsible. 
Nevertheless it was eerie, and particularly so because of 
the flimsy things floating between the washstand and 
bureau in the semidarkness. 

Toi had never quite forgiven God for the things He had 
done to her mother. She did not even believe in Him. But 
she believed in that halo. She used to talk to it, saying, 
“Keat is going to come home.” 

And the halo never once denied this, despite the fact 
that the assertion was absurd. For, of course, there wasn’t 
any home to come to, 

This was patent to Toi, even as young as she was; but 
it did not worry her in the least. She merely continued to 
dance to the moon and back as a remedy. They were 
going to have a home some day. 

One night in discussing the matter with the halo she 
coined a startlingly new formula: “He's going to come 
home and” —she sat up in her bed, lips parted, gazing at 
the ceiling—-‘‘and— he’s going to have his chance.” 

Perhaps, as ambitions go, Keat’s was not as magnificent 
as many another. But to Toi, now that she had thought 
of it, it seemed very fine. 


“Something About the Old Woman Who Lived Under a Hili"’ 


enough, there was the halo 
as bright as ever. Perhaps 
a lowly unknown god, a 
lamplighter, was responsible; but nevertheless the halo 
was always there. And Keat did come home. 


He came limping home two years after the bunting and 
flags had entirely disappeared from the Avenue. He was 
leaning heavily on a cane and, further, his right shoulder 
was in bandages when he descended the sloping gangplank. 

They said only two words: 

“Toi! 

“Keat!”’ 

And people smiled as they passed around them. These 
two. No one else in all the world. Merwin was gaunt. And 
no wonder! But to her his face was like the profile on a 
Roman coin; and to him she was a painting by Romney. 

Toi had a theory. She propounded it to Merwin when 
they stood together for a moment on the broad stone steps 
of City Hall after they had passed through the simple rou- 
tine in the basement of that fine old colonial building 
They had just been married, these two, and Merwin was 
looking across the square at the gilded dome beneath 
which, back in the dim antebellum days, he had worked 
as a reporter. 

“Keat, I know what you are thinking;” said Toi, “but 
you can’t run around the city covering assignments.”’ 





































This was true. Merwin frowned at his heavy cane. 
“‘But they’ll give me something over there.”” He could do 
something. 

“Yes,” agreed the girl, “they would be very good to 
you. Then in a week or a month they will say, ‘Mr. Mer- 
win, run uptown and interview So-and-So,’ or, ‘Merwin, 
there’s a fire at the corner of Fifth Avenue and such-and- 
such a street.’ In the end you'd be ldme for life. The 
war”’—this was her theory—‘ Keat, the war has made it 
necessary for a great many people to start all over again. 
It has done that if nothing else; it has given them a 
chance to do the thing they have always longed to do.” 

This, no doubt, was a happy way of looking back at the 
war, and also of looking forward into the future. 

“We have only ourselves to consider,”’ said Toi. “Let’s 
decide what we really want to do—and do it.” 

“That's an idea.’’ And Merwin grinned at the girl. 
“Toi, you're right—-there isn’t anyone who gives a tinker’s 
dam what we do.” 

“But they’re going to give a tinker’s dam,” declared 
Toi positively. 

What had he done during those long months and months 
at the hospital? she asked. And he told her he had done 
nothing. And this made the girl laugh happily enough— 
for she could see through him so clearly. He had read 
every book he could lay his hands on. Yes, of course. 
Nothing else to do. 

“And you scribbled a little—just as much as possible 
with that arm of yours?”’ 

**Well— perhaps.” 

* Keat i 

“Toi?” 

“You still want to become a well-known novelist. I 
know it,’’ she laughed. “Don’t you?”’ 

He replied solemnly, “ Yes.” 

Now everyone has written at least one novel, or can 
easily do so within the next twelve months. The recipe is 
simple: Go to some crossroads and faithfully record what 
happens there. At the crossroads people must turn one 
way or the other. They have a choice. They can go up 
hill or down dale. And there you will find both romance 
and realism. Indeed, it. is possible that Toi and Keat, 
despite their city surroundings, understood that they 
themselves were standing alone at the crossroads. But 
they didn’t stand there long. 

They walked slowly through the square, talking so 


earnestly that people who passed them would have given 
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considerably more than a tinker’s dam to know what it was 
all about. Merwin waved his cane at a passing taxi. 

On lower Broadway there’s an interesting office where 
you can purchase anything you want—that is, of course, 
if your wants are pastoral in their nature: Farms, planta- 
tions, ranches. An interesting office in a tall building 
And’ perhaps the man in charge had a certain kindliness, 
more possibly a sense of humor, for he sold them the place 
at Buttonmakers Corners. 

But he dealt with them fairly—charging eight years’ 
back taxes plus this and plus that. 

When he mentioned the purchase price Merwin frowned. 
“You’re sure there’s a house goes with it?” 

Yes, he was sure. 

“Tt can’t be anything,” laughed Toi. 

“But you can make it something,” suggested the man. 

And he must have sighed when they left--they were so 
young and so inordinately happy. 

The following day Merwin surprised Toi by purchasing 
the other necessity. Their place was a hundred miles away 
and twelve miles from the nearest town and two miles 
from the nearest store. The man had told them this. Per- 
haps it was farther. A motor therefore was a necessity, 
and this one was beautiful as well. All its ancient brass 
trimmings glinted in the afternoon sunlight. It looked like 
a chariot, and Keat a charioteer. 

Toi named the car at once: “Ben Hur.” 

“You needn't laugh,’ Merwin shouted above the roar. 
“Tt’s old, but it’s got a powerful engine.” 

“I’m not laughing,” laughed Toi. “I love it.” 

And why not? This car had lovable qualities. It was 
quivering all over. A powerful engine indeed! And Keat 
knew about these things. Perhaps he had been a news- 
paper reporter, but nevertheless he knew all about engines. 
In the March of that year Ben Hur carried them with 
dispatch safely to Buttonmakers Corners. 

There is nothing at the Corners—empty intersecting 
roads, a tumbledown rock fence, telephone wires that moan 
in the March winds, and hills that roll away to the south 
and east, on and on to a far horizon. 

“But where’s the house?”’ Poor Toi! 

“T don’t believe there is any.” Poor Keat! He was 
terribly iame after the long drive. 

They had alighted and were surveying their country 
estate. More exactly, they were making a thorough search 
for the house. 

“Anyway, there are lots of wonderful trees.” 








“Lots of them,” agreed Merwin 
“And, Keat, it belongs to us.”’ 
“‘Down to the center of the earth, Toi, and up to the 

farthest star.” 

Yes, it belonged to them. Beyond the tumble-down 
wall, once there had been a garden. The grapevines by 
their weight had caused the arbor to collapse, the orchard 
had been pruned only by keen wintry winds. And here 
was a foundation where, it was evident, a rambling farm- 
house had stood. 

This made Toi very sad. ‘It must have burned down, 
and all the outhouses with it.” 

But she was not as sad as one might imagine, for, as she 
pointed out to Merwin, of course they would never have 
owned this wonderful place if there had been anything 
here. 

They came upon the foundation of the barn. And look! 
There was something—a long, low shed. The girl ran 
toward it, and Merwin, grinning broadly, hobbled along 
as fast as he could. A home for Ben Hur! 

When they rounded the shed they stopped suddenly in 
their tracks and shouted at each other: 

“Keat!”’ 

“Toi!” 

Across the brook, on the wrong side, surrounded by 
elms and flanked by willows, stood their castle-—-a thin 
little three-story house. 

“It’s like the nursery rime!” cried Toi. “Something 
about the old woman who lived under a hill, and if she 
hasn’t gone she lives there still. Keat, how do you suppose 
it got over there?” 

They had reached the brook. A skeleton was al! that 
was left of a wagon bridge. A foot log had taken its place. 
They stood there, entranced 

** Adorable!” 

“He was right when he said we could make something 
of it,” agreed Merwin. 

“Keat, it must have jumped the brook the day of the 
fire.” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised.”’ It looked slender enough to 
jump anything; also a little frightened 

“Curtains will take away that frightened look,” laughed 
Toi. 

Yes, this was their castle—three stories in front, two in 
the back, where it sank into a heavily wooded hill. The 
brook ran almost into the front door 
(Continued on Page 62 
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They Clung to Each Other for a Moment, These Two, Leaning Against the Storm 
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OW! Snap 
to it in 
here!”” A 


tall sunburned 


June 16,1925 


Three months of 
living with three 
hundred of his fel- 
lows in the close 





young man dressed 
in faded and well 
worn, but not too 
well washed khaki, 
kicked open the 
door as he shouted 
these words. The 
two occupants of 
the room sprang to 
attention at his ap- 
pearance. They 
were dreased inthe 
same fashion as 
their unceremoni- 
ous visitor except 
that their clothes 
showed much less 
wear and much 
more recent laun- 
dering. Also, they 
whipped their 
white hats from 
their heads while 
the firsat- 
mentioned gentle- 
man continued to 
wear his battered 
top piece well 
down over his left 
eye in approved 
sailor fashion. 

He dropped the 


canvas sea bag 





confines of a bat- 
tleship’s gun deck, 
with but a canvas 
bag to contain his 
personal wardrobe 
had stripped Mar- 
maduke of the ve- 
neer of modesty 
that civilization 
had hung upon the 
young savage. So 
he strode like a 
Solomon Islander, 
garbed only in his 
dignity, across the 
room and into the 
shower. He wasas 
lean as a rail and 
as hard as nails. 
Well-knit muscles 
rolled across his 
flat straight back 
as he chinned him- 
self on the lintel of 
the shower door 
before jumping 
with an Indian 
whoop beneath the 
water. 

“Got a chisel, 
mister?” he called 
out a moment 
later. “I may 
have to chisel this 








that he carried 
and addressed the 
nearer of the two, 

“Bust out your shaving gear, towels, bar of soap, clean 
suit of skivvies, pair of socks, and a fresh handkerchief, 
mister!" 

The frightened plebe leaped to his locker and brought 
forth the required articles. 

“And you, mister, put one of your fresh cap covers on 
that seagoing lid of mine while I take a bath!” ordered 
the intruder. 

He looked as though he needed a bath and a shave and 
a hair cut and a lot more personal attention. For Marma- 
duke Pendieton Satterlee 3d, Midshipman, Third Class, 
U.S. Navy, had just come ashore from his summer prac- 
tice cruise with the midshipmen’s practice squadron. 

“‘Ah-h-h!”"’ he sighed in ecstatic anticipation as he turned 
on the shower and heard the cheering hiss of rushing 
water. For days, weeks, months, Marmaduke had dreamed 
of that shower bath. There were no fresh-water showers 
on the ship, and sait water, which will not lather soap, is 
a most unsatisfactory cleanser. 

He had just been disembarked from his ship and had 
dashed with his baggage to his old room in Bancroft Hall. 
It had been his domicile, as well as 
that of his roommate, Venus Kent, 
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Church Service at Sea 


with carrying out the dictates of his awe-inspiring guest. 
As Marmaduke peeled the paint-smeared and tar-stained 
seagoin’ clothes from his rangy frame he enlightened this 
plebe on the hardships of life on the briny deep. 

“You don’t know what it is to go to sea, mister!” he 
declared. “‘ You have to scrub your own clothes, and scrub 
decks, and scrub all the paintwork, and then every week 
or so scrub your hammick and sea bag.”” A hammock at 
sea is a hammick. “And you don’t get but half a bucket 
of fresh water a day for shaving, shampooing and bathing. 
Beans for breakfast, and sleeping in a hammick. Ever 
sleep in a hammick, mister?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ modestly answered the plebe. 

“How long?” 

“For two years and a half, sir, I was an enlisted man in 
the Navy before I got into the academy!" 

“The hell you say!" ejaculated Marmaduke, losing some 
of his lofty air. This plebe had had just exactly ten times 
as much sea service as he had. But then his composure 
returned. After all, he was a youngster and the other was 
only a plebe. That was what counted in Bancroft Hall. 


high-water mark 
off my neck!” 
Two hours later he stood on the top step of Bancroft Hall 
and complacently surveyed a world that was all his. Two 
bulging suitcases rested beside him. He was dressed in a 
beautifully pressed blue uniform that set off his slim 
straight figure most admirably. On each sleeve was a 
diagonal stripe of gold braid, a hash mark, the badge of 
youngsterdom! Only with greatest difficulty could he 
resist an impulse to stand at all times with arms akimbo 
so that he might continually see and admire the insignia 
of his rank. 
Truly, the first promotion is always the greatest! 


On the Top of the World 


N HIS pocket was a leave card granting him untram- 
meled freedom until October first. In his heart was a 
vast contentment. 
A negro boy dashed up to him. 
“Cahy yo’ bags, suh?”’ 
With a lordly wave of his hand Marmaduke indicated 
the heavy suitcases and strode majestically out towards 
the gate, followed by the laboring 
negro and his luggage. 





during his plebe year. That was be- 
fore he had risen to the heights of 
youngsterdom and become a deep- 
sea--he pronounced it “dipsey”’ 
salt, with tar on his trousers and a 
roll to his walk. 


Rough Life 


TOW he found the room tenanted 
by two new plebes, and his own - 

future quarters still uncertain. But 
what mattered quarters! Was it not 
the first of September, the end of the 
cruise and the beginning of Septem- 
ber leave, the month's vacation given 
annually to the three upper classes? 

He lost no time in preparing for 
his departure, assisted by the two 
fourth classmen, who became his 
willing aides when they understood 
thé situation. 

A plebe himself but a short time 
before, he was all the more pompous 
and commanding in his authority 
over these new subordinates. One 
of them, the brighter-appearing of 





What cared he if this personal 
service was to cost him a whole dol- 
lar—he who the day before had been 
scrubbing his own clothes and hoard- 
ing a pint of fresh water as though it 
were the elixir of life! For now he 
was going home, home in all his 
glory, to spread his magnificence 
around the courthouse square of 
Cedar Bluff! And he had the whole 
of his amount available at his dis- 
posal. 

His amount available was the sum 
that he had saved out of his salary 
during the past year. His pay was 
sixty-five dollars a month with an 
additional thirty for subsistence. 
Out of this ninety-five dollars he 
had to pay his board bill, tailor bill, 
barber, commissary store, athletic 
dues, and such other regulation ex- 
penses as came up. His cash allow- 
ance for one month, if his conduct 
warranted it, was one dollar. Other- 
wise he drew no cash. But since his 
liberty of two afternoons a month 
also depended on his behavior, it 








the two, was a mode! of respectful 
eagerness while he busied himself 


Taking Snapshots During the Summer Practice Cruise 


was only when he had been careful in 
his conduct that he needed spending 








money. By cautiously 
guarding his expenditures 
he could eke out two riotous 
afternoon orgies of movies, 
peanuts and a soda at Al’s 
place from his monthly dol- 
lar. He was strictly forbid- 
den to receive money from 
home. Truly, the sons of 
the colonel’s lady an’ Judy 
O’Grady are brothers from 
the skin out at Annapolis, 
for here there is no distinc- 
tion within classes. 

Cesar returning to Rome 
with several miles of cap- 
tives trailing at his chariot 
wheels was no prouder fig- 
ure than Marmaduke de- 
scending the Pullman steps 
to the platform of the rail- 
way station in his small 
home town. The only dif- 
ference between his recep- 
tion and that accorded the 
governor was that the 
brass band did not turn out 
to greet him. 

For a week or two he trod 
the streets of his home town 











with an exaggerated military carriage and the conscious 
air of a superior being. Then one day he was followed 
several blocks by an inquisitive little negro who finally 
accosted him and asked, “Is you wid a circus, mister?” 
This flattened him somewhat, but the death blow to 
his vanity came when a nearsighted lady called, 
“Have you a telegram for me, boy?” 

He devoutly hoped that the very complimentary 
and quite inaccurate notices of his return that ap- 
peared in the local weekly papers would not find 
their way back to Annapolis. For one of them 
stated that he was home from the Naval College 
at Indianapolis, and the other announced that he 
was a midshipman at West Point. 

To his family he spun highly colored yarns of 
his experiences as a plebe, and his recent cruise 
to foreign ports. His mother was openly, volu- 
bly proud of him; his father treated him with a 
new respect; and his grandmother cried over him. 
That gentle old lady urgently pleaded with him 
to be merciful to the plebes when he got back. 
Marmaduke patted her shoulder and said nothing. 


Standardized Chamber Work 


Hs isolated grandeur fell from him when he merged 

with the returning horde that poured into An- 
napolis on Octeber first. Going to his new room he 
found his roommate, Venus Kent, sitting on his bare iron 
bed with his chin in his hands, gloomily surveying a stack 
of textbooks he had just drawn from the midshipman’s store. 


“Gosh, will you 
look at the lay- 





out!’’ groaned 
that rotund young 
man. ‘*‘We’re 
bilged before we 
start!” 

“Oh, dry up 
and straighten 
your side of the 
room!” irritably 
growled Marma- 
duke, who was 
suffering from the 
usual post-leave 
grouch. 

From his pack- 
ing box he pulled 
his mattress and 
bed clothing. He 
had stowed it 
there before the 
cruise. Making 
his bed down 
neatly according 
to regulations 
‘‘lower sheet 
tucked in at head 
and sides; upper 
sheet, blankets 
and spread tucked 
in at foot and 
sides; upper sheet 
turned back six 
inches over spread 
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Then hestowed his locker, 
a large oak wardrobe some 
seven feet high. There was 
a specified shelf for each 
article of clothing and a 
specified way for each piece 
to be folded. His shoes, 
neatly shined, were set in 
a row under the foot of his 
bed, toes on a line, laces 
coiled down. On a shelf 
bolted to the wall he ar- 
ranged his bcoks, largest 
books on the right, tapering 
off to the left. Across under 
the mirror, also bolted to 
the wall, was a rack on 
which hung a canvas apron 
or spatter cloth having 
pockets for each of the regu- 
lation toilet articles of a 
midshipman 


New Plebes 


N THE closet that ad- 
joined the room he hung 
his overcoat, rain clothes 
and laundry bag. Finally 
he swept out carefully and 


stood the broom, as per regulations, ‘‘in the corner nearest 
the washstand.””’ Then his room was in order 


No pic- 


tures, no pillows, no pennants. Only one two-by-three 
prayer rug by each bed. The very antithesis of luxury. 
No chance for a man to grow soft in such environment! 
One of the most unusual experiences that a midship- 
man can enjoy is to sit in a rocking-chair 
Venus, likewise, had been arranging his side of the 
room. It was identical with Marmaduke’s. In 
completion of his labors he thumb-tacked a large 
blotter to the top of the square table that stood 
in the center of the room and served as a desk 


for them both 
happy home.” 


Then he sighed, “‘God bleas our 


Naturally, their interest was in the plebes, One 
of the first things they did was to go around their 
deck and look ’em over 


The procedure was the same in each case 


They 


would fling open the door witha loud hang, 
whereupon both occupants of the room would 


leap to attention 


“Where you from, mister?” 


mister. 
“* Massachusetts, sir!"’ 


“Ever been to Hairvud? 


“No, sir!” 
“Say ‘army’!” 
“Ahmy, sir!” 
“Hell! Say it like I do!” 
“Orm-meh, sir!” 


ivery plebe is a 


77) 


“Fine! Now that’s United States English! Savvy, mister?” 


Or: ‘“‘ Mister,’’ 
Marmadukewould 





say severely, fixing 
his eye sternly on 
some unfortunate 
plebe —** mister, 
which of us is the 
ugliest?” 

The plebe would 
look desperately 
from Marmaduke 
to Venus. ‘I 
er—sir, you are 
both very hand- 
some !"’ 

“Oh, blah! Quit 
trying to grease us 
up! You know 
dern well that that 
tub of cheese there 
would make a Si 
wash squaw look 
Like a candy-box 
cover! You tell us 
who is the ugliest, 
mister!"’ he ad- 
dressed the room 
mate. 

“You are, sir, 
without ques 
tion!” promptly 
answered that 
young man 

“Atta boy!’ 
chortled Venus 











and tucked in. 
Pillow in place.” 


Resting During One of the Recreation Periods. 


In Ovai—Coaling Ship. At Top - 


The Band Piaying While the Boys are Coating 


Centinued on 
Page i116 
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Buried These Twenty Yec 


HE saddest conflicts in 
life are the battles of 
misunderstanding 


which happen only to frank 
and basically lovable 
ple. The minds of ali such 
persons have the selfsame 
bolting quality that distin- 
guishes a runaway horse. 
All of indirection, 
all shrewd people, all in- 
voluted thinkers 


peo- 


master 


uch as old man 
Crabbe and Miad 
all 
weasels 
uch as Mr. Levis, 
automatically es- 
cape the disasters 
attendant upon 
the bit in 
mental 
mouth. Lawyer 
Grimble and his 
son Harold, on the 
other hand, were 
exceptionally frank 
individuals. 
if only Harold had 
said to the elder 
Grimble, ‘ Father, 
do you remember 
when | was a kid 
there was 
cock-and-bull story 
about the disap- 
pearance of the 
entire Van Suttart 
family? How they 
cleared out with all 
their own money and left a baby girl behind? Well, she’s 
grown up into one of the most extraordinary creatures you 
ever saw. Beautiful, well-bred. Gee! I wish you could 
talk to her. IL saw her at Barmingdale.” 

With that opening gambit Harold would have immedi- 
ately drawn from his father a two-hour reminiscent sum- 
mary of the great Van Suttart mystery. He would not 
only have put his father’s mind in harness but would have 
held both reins and the whiphand. He could have driven 
him gently but at a rapid pace up to the point where the 
elder Grimble’s face would have glowed with pride at the 
He could have gained from 


slake, as well as 


human 


taking 


one 8 


some 


news of his son's marriage. 
the very start a stalwart ally. Did he do these things? 

Well, put yourself in his place. Consider that he had 
just turned twenty-two and remember, if you can, how 
twenty-two could jove Cornelia Van Suttart at eighteen. 
Recollect the matter-of-fact manner in which Miad had 
declared that someone had to marry Cornelia in a hurry; if 
not Harold, then himself or old man Crabbe. Lose her? 
Never. Money or no money, he had to marry her. He did. 
They drove away from the house in Hague Street. With 
all the cash in his pockets and some more that Miad had 
thrust into his hand, Cornelia bought herself a hat and 
certain other things, less conventional but more necessary. 
Then they drove around some more and finally returned 
for their honeymoon to Cobbled Court and the room where 
Miad Blake was born 

In that breathless journey there had been no moment in 
which to think of father and mother or what he should say 
or do, but when Cornelia fell asleep it was different. Cob- 
bled Court at night was very quiet. A summer moon 
slanted through the open window of the second-story front 
and glorified with its reflected radiance all the meager 
furnishings of the abode that had been the scene of such 
extraordinary happenings in lives of apparent inconse- 
quence, 

Here John Blake, porter, had given refuge to Mary 
Maione Van Suttart in the day of her greatest need. Here 
he had married, lived with her and loved her. Here she 
had met the terrific blow of the news that her husband, 
William Van Suttart, had returned from the war and the 
dead. Here she had known utter agony and triumphed, 
surrendering her first-born, at the behest of an inexorable 
fate.. Here John Blake had understood and continued un- 
shaken in his love to the day of his death. Here the baby, 
Miad, orphaned, had become the son of the city of New 
York and set out at a tender age to take life as it came, by 
assault. 

Is it stretching the point to believe that nobility of 
action and conduct can infect a locality for good? There 
are rooms that are irreparably stained by the people who 
have lived in them, and why not the opposite? However 
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“Miadt'* She Cried. 


that may be, Harold Grimble felt something new spring 
up within him as he looked at the young girl who had be- 
come forever an integral part of himself. Propped upon 
his elbow, he saw that her hair was a smoky cloud, black 
as ink upon the white pillow, a dark nest that lifted her 
lovely face to his gaze. The normal pallor of her cheeks 
held a faint pink glow, deep down, under the petal surface 
of the skin. Her fallen lashes were startlingly vivid, fan- 
tastical, like black crescent moons against a clear sky. But 
her parted lips were real, human, incomparably sweet. To 
look at them made his heart swell to the verge of bursting. 

What could not a man do for such a girl? Burn the 
candle. Pay the piper. Face the music. Do you begin to 
get the mood that possessed Harold when in the morning 
he first talked things over with Miad and then intrusted 
Cornelia to Miad’s guardianship while he walked, head up 
and shoulders squared, straight to his father’s office and 
in? Do you wonder that.he scarcely heard the elder 
Grimble’s tight-lipped request for an explanation of a 
night-long absence that had banished sleep from an entire 
household and driven Harold’s invalid mother to distrac- 
tion? 

“Father, I’m married.” 

“What!” 

“I’m married to the -——" 

“Stop! Wait a minute! One thing at a time. You are 
twenty-two years old, afew weeks out of college, and you 
were getting fifty dollars a month. You have read law for 
ten days, but aside from that you probably know what 
constitutes a marriage. Now, can you say again that 
you are married?” 

Harold, tossing back his head and looking his father 
straight in the eye: “Yes, sir. But si 

“That's enough,” interrupted Mr. Grimble, leaning for- 
ward. ‘Get out of here! Get out, and don’t come back! 
I'd rather have a madman with a stick of dynamite in each 
pocket around the office than you. By golly, if it wasn’t 
too late to do any good I believe I could thrash you!” 


“Oh, Miad, My Dear, Dear Boy, What is the Matter? 
What Has Happened? Teli Cornetia" 


June 16,1923 
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Harold, gulping shame- 
fully: “You try it! You 
just try it! Listen. 
She’s ——”’ 

Mr. Grimble, pounding his desk with 
a violence that drowned his son’s words: 
“Get out! Get out! Get out!” 

That is what comes of frankness with- 
out circumspection. Harold walked out 
of his father’s office to look for a job and 
to face several years of the hardest kind 
of sledding. He and Cornelia moved to a 
very small house in Waverley Place. The 
first baby came on the seventeenth of 
August, 1891, an extraordinarily hot day, 
and was named 
Harold Van Sut- 
tart Grimble; the 
second baby came 
just a year anda 
month later and 
was called Cor- 
nelia Van Suttart 
Grimble. The first 
of these advents 
saw the finish of 
Cornelia’s four- 
thousand-dollar 
bank account,and 
the second forced 
the aeceptance, 
under protest, of 
the last of Miad’s 
surplus cash. 
Things looked 
blacker and 
blacker for Har- 
old, for Cornelia 
and their young- 
sters, and—by in- 
direction —for 
Miad, Mr.Crabbe 
and anyone who 
by any stretch 
of circumstance 
might possibly 
bring aid to the 
hard-pressed 
young couple 

Old manCrabbe 
dated the blight 
that had fallen on 
his establishment 
in Cobbled Court 
from the day on which Miad Blake, at the age of eleven, 
had shown a congenital honest streak. It may be argued 
that Miad had not been consciously honest when he de- 
prived Mr. Levis of the profits accruing to the skillful 
smuggling of three magnificent pearls, but Mr. Crabbe was 
a wizard at perceiving fundamentals. Whether Miad knew 
or did not know himself to be honest was neither here nor 
there; what mattered was that his act had betrayed an 
inclination to travel in a straight line and damn the con- 
sequences. That he had hated Mr. Levis and wished no 
truck with him at any price was merely a corollary 

Miad dated hard work from the same occasion; but not 
trouble. Mr. Levis had been the source of much annoyance 
and had finally succeeded in hounding the embalmed body 
of John Blake from his long home in the cellar under 
Crabbe’s shop to a short sojourn in Dutchy Eckstrom’s 
place and from there to a precarious haven in another dime 
museum; but so far he had failed in his main purpose, 
which was to railroad Miad Blake's father into the grave. 
He had driven him into dignified seclusion but not into 
the ground, where John Blake would spoil. 

By the way and as a matter of idle curiosity, where are 
the once-famous waxworks of the dime museums? Where are 
the personages, the royalty, the murderers and murdered 
that once graced those halls of notoriety ? Where are all those 
pink-cheeked and goggle-eyed atrocities that entertained 
and improved--save the mark!—the young of a bygone 
generation? For most of them let ragman and ashean 
answer, but not for John Blake, who resides, unburied to 
this day, in a chaste, templelike structure in Greenwood 
Cemetery, which bears, besides his own, the family name of 
Crabbe. There is a bronze door, and a small high window 
which sheds on John Blake’s peaceful countenance just 
such a soft light as used to illumine it back in the days 
of Miad’s childhood and of the cellar under Mr. Crabbe’s 
shop. But wait. Halt. We have skidded thirty years. 

Miad Blake dated allreal trouble from the summer of 1890, 
when he engineered the marriage of Cornelia Van Suttart 
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and Harold Grimbie by the underground route, yet, para- 
doxically, over the head of Mr. Prosper Frete. Considered 
in the light of events that transpired subsequently, the 
enmity of Mr. Levis, long quiescent, dwindled almost to 
the vanishing point. As an enemy Mr. Levis, when com- 
pared to Mr. Frete, was less than a sparrowhawk; he was 
a mere barnyard catbird. For Mr. Frete combined in him- 
self the attributes of a bald-headed eagle and the propensi- 
ties of a mole. He worked from high above and from deep 
below; his animosity recognized no limits and was as 
merciless as the Infinite and almost as omnipresent. 

What bothered Miad most was that it was not directed 
at him alone, but against Cornelia, against old man Crabbe, 
against Harold Grimble and even against Mr. Grimble, 
although the lawyer, completely mystified as to the source 
of a species of persecution, had never weakened for a mo- 
ment in his determination to have nothing to do with a 
seatterbrained son, and remained in pig-headed ignorance 
of whom that son had rashly married. A long time, you 
will say. Well, think it out. A successful disinherited son 
bobs up under his father’s nose on the first high wave; an 
unsuccessful one, if he has any guts, keeps out of his 
father’s way. 

Miad was acquainted with grudges and had observed at 
close quarters a large variety of feuds, but this was some- 
thing different, something beyond his ken. It puzzled 
him, and from his infancy to be puzzled short of a solution 
was nothing less than torment. There were certain persons 
who had it in for you and gave you a dig whenever they 
got the chance. That was all right. In the long run they 
either forgot their grouch or you learned never to give 
them the chance. But here was a man who did not know 
when to quit, a sinister influence that reached over, under 
and around an entire group of people with a bulldog per- 
tinacity that was surely choking the life out of them. Why? 
In his perplexity Miad decided to tap the source of all 
knowledge; he went to Mr. Crabbe. 

“Fine,” said the old man sarcastically. “Oh, fine! Get 
yourself all messed up through being too gol-durned hon- 
est, and then come to an old crook to learn you how it 
happened. You couldn’t let me and Mr. Levis get rich 
overnight. Oh, no. You couldn’t let this here Mr. Frete 
marry a long-legged girl you didn’t want yourself, and keep 
on sending us orders. Qh, no. You couldn’t make that 
Grimble boy lie sensible to his father about what he been 
and done, and keep Cornelia dark for a while. Oh, no. 
You can’t even let them two young fools and their babies 
starve to death and tend to your own business. Oh, no.” 

“Say,” interrupted Miad, “‘what’s the matter with you? 
Didn’t you help them get married? Wasn’t it you swore 
that Cornelia was of age, and you was in Van Suttart’s 
office the day she was born, and heard about it? Didn’t 
Harold marry her just so you and me wouldn’t have to? 
Weren’t you going to fall into Frete’s trap of another 
mortgage on this here place only yesterday so you could 
give the money to her? You make me sick. You’re getting 
too old to think.” 

“Old!” grunted Mr. Crabbe, leaning forward in the 
high chair he had contrived for the harboring of his de- 
clining strength. It was an extraordinary contraption with 
broad hickory arms and a strong rung in which he could 


“* Stop!"* Cried Cornelia. 


“Don’t You Dare Say Another Word Against Harold. 


catch his heels. 
Perched in it, with 
glasses pushed high 
into his snow-white 
hair, he looked like a 
gray gnome, all cav- 
ernous eyes and a 
wisp of mist for a 
body. ‘‘Old? Ha! 
Well, there is them as 
might call me old in 
amanner of speaking, 
and then again, there 
ain’t; ‘cause they’re 
all dead, see? Why, 
son, I been old since 
before you were born. 
Right upstairs, over 
our heads. Yes, sir. 
John Blake, him we 
preserved as mortal 
sweet asa jar ofspiced 
peaches, him was your 
father.” 

Suddenly Miad 
forgot his impatience. 
He hitched himself to 
a seat on the ancient 
workbench where he 
had sat through vari- 
ous epoch-making oc- 
casions of his life since 
before the age of 
three. 

* Yes, Crabbe,” he said with childlike fervency. “I re- 
member him; but what about my mother?” 

“Your mother, now,” said the old man, puckering his 
withered lips. “‘Oh, she was just one o’ them wimmen.” 

“Yes,” persisted Miad, his eyes gleaming belligerently, 
“of course she was just a woman. But what was she like, 
Crabbe? What did she look like? You tell me.” 

The old man tried honestly to remember. “ Well,” he 
said at last, “‘she was kind of dark-favored. Fine eyes, she 
had, gentle ways and a soft voice. When I first seen her she 
wus the spit o’ that long-legged girl, only older than her is 
now.” 

“Do you mean Cornelia?’’ asked Miad. 

The old man nodded. “Your father, John Blake that 
was, must have worked for her father or grandfather; 
I dunno which,” he continued, apparently letting his 
thoughts wander at random along the channel of least 
resistance. ‘Porter he was; porter around to Hendricks’, 
Jacob Hendricks, Van Suttart and Partners as was. Then 
he got sick. Folks said he was sick; but I ain’t never seen 
nobody could twirl a case lighter than what he could when 
he was supposed to be ailing. No, sir. And after that the 
whole Van Suttart family disappeared. Yes, sir. Lock, 
stock and barrel. All on ’em except this here baby.” 

“Cornelia?”’ demanded Miad, slipping off the edge of 
the bench and standing poised, while his mind raced this 
way and that like a hound on a first true scent. 


‘Why, Son, I Been Otd Since Before You Were Born”’ 


You Were the Wooden-Headed Indian! 


“Weil, I dunno,” 
said the old man in- 
differently. “It’s 
nothing but guessing, 
come to think on it. 
Seeing of her nare 
all writ out when I 
was fool enough to 
swear to that preacher 
I knowed her when 
she was born made 
me think she must of 
been kin to old Skin- 
flint Van Suttart 
Dead or alive, I hope 
I done him a bad 
turn.” 

There ensued a 
long silence, during 
which Miad never 
moved. Finally he 
broke it 

‘*Crabbe,’* he 
asked, “don’t you 
think it’s kind of 
funny the way Mr 
Frete has kept after 
all on us so long? 
There ain't nothing 
mean and nasty that 
has happened to us 
since that pig-eyed 
Levis let up but what 
I could run it back to 
the door of Mr. Prosper Frete. Why don’t he get tired and 
quit? It ain’t only me and you. He's bought seven jobs 
away from Harold. Never mind how I found out; I did, 
all right. And now here’s this case in the papers where it 
looks like he’s got Harold’s old man tied up in three kinds 
of knots, and Mr. Grimble never even speaking to Harold 
since the day after he was married. Think a minute. 
Ain’t it funny?” 

“Funny!” scoffed the old man. “It’s so funny I’m 
*mazed you and me don’t laugh ourselves to death instead 
of starving. Funny? Bah! What I say is this: With ali the 
world to choose from, why in blazes did you have to pick 
on Levis and the Board of Health and the judge and this 
here Mr. Prosper Frete to stamp on their foot for? Why 
couldn’t you look around for something soft and easy 
about your own size to let your honesty chew on? I make 
you sick, do 1? Well, you make me sick. Gol durn it, I'm 
hungry and I can’t even give you work to get even with 
you.” 

“I guess perhaps you're right about honesty, Crabbe,” 
said Miad, turning to the bench, picking up a tool and 
twirling it listlessly. ‘I guess perhaps it don’t pay to be 
honest and stupid. From now on I quit.” 

“What you mean, Miad?”’ asked the old man, suddenly 
dropping the carping tone out of his voice. “ You going to 
do something crooked? You going to quit being honest, 
Miad?”’ (Continued on Page 153) 


You Were! You Were!" 
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HITTY LIZ 





ER real name was 
Mehitable Elizabeth 
and she was the ugly 


duckling of a heroic sister- 
hood. The other ladies 
boasted no such euphonious 
appellations as did Liz. 
They went by numbers. But 
what they lacked in har- 
mony of name they more 
than made up in the majes- 
tic harmony of deeds. One 
hefty lot of girls were Hitty 
Liz's sisters; a brocd of 
giantesses who could heave 
unbelievable weights about, 
or who, like terrific but 
obedient jinn, could make 
stupendous fabrics spring as 
though by magic out of bar- 
ren concrete, 

They were seven. Num- 
ber 4 and Number 5 were 
a lovely pair of duplicate 
Gull-Cities; twins that 
though rated at ten tons let 
no such thing as bloodless 
figures stand in their way 
when it came to obliging a 
friend. Let the rigger boss 
run afoul of a twenty-ton 
lift in company of either of 
these misses, and out would 
go brace beams and down 
rail clamps, and up would 
come the twenty. 

Number i and Number 2, 
twenty and thirty ton Mid- 
Westerners respectively, 
went gliding quietly about; 
sleek and dependabie, these 
two, masking their might in 
trim looks and silent opera- 
tion; biit ready always for 
anything, day or night. An 
upset train of red-hot two- 
ton rail-mill ingots? For 
Nomber 1! Duck soup. 
Pigger chain broken and the 
whole machine a hopeless, 
inextricable knot, with hot 
pots searce and the blast- 
furnace super scattering 
hair to the breeze? Easy! 
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SOULEN 


Left to her job of clean- 
ing yard, Hitty Liz’s days 
would have rolled past tran- 
quilly enough; but the 
trouble with her was this, 
that though in appearance 
and performance Liz was a 
sort of comic-supplement 
mechanism, still she looked 
more like a crane than she 
did like a carload of open- 
hearth scrap; and so, for 
this or some other equally 
imbecile reason, the trans- 
portation department would 
assign her every once in a 
while to a bit of work that 
it took a sure-enough loco- 
motive crane to perform. 

Then all of a sudden this 
evil practice became a fre- 
quent one. For Susky Steel 
was at last forced by the 
first law of Nature to begin 
a startling prograra of con- 
struction. Overnijht, so it 
seemed, all over the plant 
time-worn landmarks were 
lost to the eye. - Ancient 
structures, dilapidated and 
disgraceful, senile shops, 
feeble mills and _ spindle- 
shanked trestles tumbled 
crashing. Goggled men with 
long tanks and thin hoses 
straddled about the fallen 
skeletons, burning the bones 
apart; and a horde of labor- 
ers swarmed, clearing the 
ground for deep foundation 
pits and mighty structures 
soon to go up. 

At once a wail for loco- 
motive cranes started its 
long crescendo. Old equip- 
ment to take apart here, 
worth-while stuff to be 
moved and set up again 
there, wide holes to be dug 
everywhere, endless car- 
loads of junk to be loaded 
for the scrap shears and the 
{ skull cracker and the high 
dump banks, endless foreign 
cars of new materials to be 








Leave it to Number 2. 


Number 7 was the pet of 
the transportation depart- 
ment; most versatile of the mighty company; quick on 
her feet, fast in her hoist, speedy of boom falls and swing, 
and able to reach out sixty feet with her long latticed arm 
and pick five tons—seven times that, close lift. 

And then there was Number 6, the queen of the fleet, 
a Juggernaut railroad wrecker, ponderous and squat. A 
mogul! is in the canal! Went over the bank when a worn 
rail failed and nose-dived twenty feet downward into the 
water and mud. Number 6! Number 6! Number 6! 
Plumb Number 6’s multiple cables over the wreck. Give 
her throttle handle a touch. The mogul rolls up workway, 
Hloats free of the muck, wafts up to track level, swings, and 
comes down feather-light onto the steel again 

There was this sublime sextet--and there was Number 
3; Number 3, rechristened by a steel-plant world derisive 
of all things weak and inefficient, Seven in all, if you 
counted Number 3--if you counted Hitty Liz. 

* Liz was a locomotive crane. She was also a mess. A 
byword and a hissing and a shaking of the head was Liz 
throughout the length and breadth of Susquehanna Steel. 
She was not, perhaps, a tinkling cymbal; but we thump 
keys to teil the world that she had many a sounding brass 
about her. Asa clanker Hitty Liz was in a class by herself. 
She was also fair at clattering and knocking. And when it 
came to puffing, wheezing, gasping and the asthmatic arts 
in general, she performed par excellence, she was unbeat- 
able. But she couldn't pull the hat off your head. 

The year of Hitty’s vintage no man knew, nor her 
genesis. Without doubt these were matters best left to the 
kindly shadows of the past. Regarding her age, it is true 
that a story circulated to the effect that when the well- 
known blood-sweating behemoth of Holy Writ refused to 
trust his bulk upon the gangplank, Brother Noah rolled a 
certain ancient lifting engine up alongside his craft. No 
names were ever mentioned in this innuendo; but there 


For a Moment the Chief's Brow Went Into Terrible Furrows 


could be no doubt that at some day anteceding the memory 
of the oldest blast-furnace foreman at Susquehanna, Hitty 
Liz had sprained a drum gear or a clutch or something ata 
task beyond her strength and had never been the same 
woman since. As to her origin, dark hints went whispering 
about the plant concerning the alleged amours of a merry- 
go-round with a peanut roaster; but in this chronicle we 
shall not descend to scandal. 

Hitty Liz cleaned yard. While her sisters went about 
their mastodonic tasks, Liz got herself between a couple of 
battered old gondolas, hooked up a much-dinged dump 
bucket and prowled prosaically about the yard with Andy 
Zalinsky and four Polacks at her apron strings, tidying up. 
And it surely seemed that Hitty’s Neanderthal designer 
must have had this yard-cleaning job in view for her when 
he first laid T square to his slab of drafting stone; for if 
Hitty could do nothing else, she could step about. She 
could run like a rabbit. So she was able to clean up many 
an acre of yard in a day; and what was indispensable 
to her job, she never got in the way of the plant’s main 
traffic. She would scuttle for a siding like bunny heading 
for home in a stone pile. Tight are the switches and sharp 
the curves of a steel plant’s crowded tracks; and in laying 
them, many a daring liberty is taken with the accepted 
standards of broad-gauge practice. But Hitty could take 
them all on high in a quarter the time her mighty sisters 
required to groan and screech into clear. So Hitty earned 
her keep by rambling peacefully over the plant with her 
skewed and rusty bucket, and her two moth-eaten high 
sides and her five moth-eaten Polacks, seeking what 
dainties she might devour; a morsel of spilled coke breeze 
here, a tasty lump of soft coal there, a generous helping of 
clinkers where one of her haughty sisters had hurriedly 
cleaned her fire-—these and such other odd snacks as rail- 
road mishaps scatter along a steel piant’s trackage. 


unloaded and checked, and 

a forest of tall columns, with 
massive machine bases scattered here and there like great 
gray bowlders in a wood, to be set up on acres of scarcely 
hardened concrete. Cranes! Cranes! Cranes! Cranes! 

Mr. C. B. Henry, the mightiest bluff slinger of all 
record—C. B. H. himself, superintendent of transportation 
at Susquehanna Steel, at this turn of affairs put forth 
fresh bluster as a spring onion puts forth verdure. C. B. H 
smelled trouble. But trouble was C. B. Henry’s dish. 
On trouble C. B. Henry flourished like the green bay tree. 
So flourishes for a space the occasional pugilist who has a 
reénforced-concrete jaw. He can’t be hurt. He eats up 
punishment. Such a battler, however, as you may know, 
never reaches the top. If he’s too dumb to be hurt, he’s 
too dumb to be a champion. Mr. C. B. Henry had held 
for ten tough years a job that had wrecked the nervous 
systems of a half dozen better men than he, and that had 
actually put two of these six out where the fellow lives 
who thinks he is Napoleon Bonaparte. And now Mr. 
Henry’s locomotive cranes were in desperate demand, and 
where heretofore they had rolled leisurely about from job 
to job, or had lolled indolently in the shifter house awaiting 
the call to action, now they were harried about the plant 
with a trail of sulphurous language marking the importance 
of every move they made. Small wonder that Mr. C. B. 
Henry’s chest, head and vocabulary acquired new dimen- 
sions at this fresh evidence of his indispensability at Susky, 
or that Hitty Liz cleaned yard less and less, and attempted 
more and more the work at which her Amazon sisters 
hourly strained their mighty thews. 

But cleaning yard was Hitty Liz’s job. In any other 
work she fitted like a square plug into no hole at all. Wit- 
ness a narrow-waisted, thunder-browed young gentleman 
charging across the snow-filled combination switches to- 
ward the transportation offices at Five Scales. Young 
Thunderbrow burst through a door, carrying a frigid 
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breath of January into the gloriously stifling railroad holy 
cf holies. 

“See here, C. B.,”’ snorted this Thunderbrow, “I ordered 
two cranes over at the new blast-furnace job. I ordered 
em yesterday at four. Dutchman Schell said I’d get ’em. 
And today I got eleven thousand five hundred cars of new 
material to unload and not a single sufferin’ cable to unload 
"em with. Do I get crane service at this office or am I at 
the wrong place?” 

Mr. C. B. Henry, feet high, chair cocked, cigar com- 
fortably aglow, surveyed his caller silently a moment. 
Then he snorted back. 

“Two cranes!” is what he snorted. ‘‘ Two cranes, is it? 
Say, Decken, who do you think you are? Two cranes you 
order, so two you got to get! Say, Decken, do you know 
how many crane orders we got in this office for today?” 

A rhetorical pause in Charley Henry's snorting. Charley 
Henry’s order sheet showed seven crane orders for the 
day—enough to make any transportation chief with six 
and a fraction cranes at his disposal pause rhetorically. 

“We got fourteen crane orders,” stated C. B. Henry, 
doubling the facts like a true steel-plant railroader. ‘‘So 
you got your order filled 100 per cent out of a 50 per cent 
supply. What’ve you got to chew the fat about?” 

And C. B. Henry traced an are of his favorite lung 
poison in the air, flicking ashes as the gesture ended over a 
brass vessel of classical proportions known poetically to 
steelworks offices as a goboon. 

It would be hard to imagine a greater contrast between 
two men. Cal Decken young, at the bottom of the grade, 
eyes set on the top of it, jaw fixed for the tortures of the 
long, hard climb. Charley Henry middle-aged plus ten, 
down grade ahead of him if he but dared to look. Cal 
Decken determined, efficient; grim with the grimness of 
ambitious youth. Charley Henry sitting snug; carrying 
it off with magnificent bravado, bluffing high, wide and 
handsome, getting through the endless harassments of his 
job by endless blusterings that had not a pound of pressure 
back of them. The young man hard and lean, taking his 
job as resident engineer at the new blast furnaces with 
deadly seriousness; the older soft and fat, secretly laugh- 
ing at the never-ending drive and hurly-burly that seethed 
about him seven days each week; and in this last regard 
pursuing the wise course, like as not. Taken too seriously, 
that job of Char- 
ley Henry’s killed 


no such man-wrecking job as superintendent of transpor- 
tation in a steel plant. And on this job at Susquehanna 
Steel was Charley Henry, sitting fat and pretty. 

“You young construction cubs give me an ache in the 
gizzard,” stated C. B. Henry loftily to the young man 
standing at his desk. ‘“‘ You blow in on a busy plant to 
put up a line of mills or furnaces, and in a year or so out 
you blow again; and all you've seen of steel is what you 
get in front of the cross hairs of your transit. For a little 
while you ought to have to help make the steel you raise 
such a row erecting. You'd ease up on your everlasting 
bawl for preference over the mills that are making the 
money to pay for the stuff you’re putting up. Sit down 
and rest your hands and face and let’s talk about the hops 
and raisin crop.” 

And without altering his comfortable position, C. B 
lowered a practiced foot, hooked a chair away from the 
end of his desk and kicked it out toward his caller 

But it wasn’t conversation that the caller wanted. Con- 
versation unloaded no mantle plates. He had a bunch of 
foreign cars to release, this caller had, and the demurrage 
on them was adding daily to the costs of his job. He needed 
cranes. He explained the facts in detail, tersely; and they 
got home to Mr. Henry. They annoyed him. Facts gen- 
erally did. Besides, for ten years now, when C. B. Henry 
had felt the oratorical pressure high within him, he had 
needed only to turn a valve, and never without an appre- 
ciative ear or two waiting under the faucet. Who then was 
this young transit squinter to shut off the tap of C. B. 
Henry’s eloquence? Mr. Henry decided that it was time 
he declared himself. 

“Say, Decken,” said he, “listen! You walk in here like 
a steel man, requesting service, and you get it up to our 
capacity. You blow in here like some high-school boy 
demanding impossibilities, and you can go to hell. There’s 
other work on this plant got to get done besides sticking 
up those new blast furnaces. You ordered two cranes and 
you got two. If you'd ’a’ ordered seven you'd ’a’ got two. 
And that,”’ Mr. Henry explained to the alleged high-school 
erection engineer, “‘is that!’ 

But the young Thunderbrow seemed to doubt it. 

“T got two cranes like hell, and then I didn’t,” he 
started in by way of showing that that didn’t come within 
nine hundred miles of being that. ‘“‘I got Number 6 and 


Hitty Liz. Number 6 has her gooseneck off and the 
hundred-foot erection boom on. I guess that’s why I got 
her. No one else but the bridge gang’s got nerve enough 
to use her with that stick on. They’re raisin’ blower-house 
steel now. But I got cars to unload, Mr. Henry, and you 
sent me Hitty Liz. So I ran her back to the shifter house. 
I got cars to unload; and if I hitched that old wreck onto 
an armload of bosh plates and tried to swing ‘em off a car 
she'd kick up her tail and dive boom first into the six-foot. 
The job I got is unloading cars, Mr. Henry; cars of blast- 
furnace castings. They quit making ‘em out of cork some 
years back. They make ‘em out of cast steel now. So 
I'll need a locomotive crane to get ‘em off. And as we're 
just out of pork casings, I called up Dutchman Schell and 
told him to run that old sausage stuffer through the sand 
wharf block and into the river for all the good it'll ever do 
my job. From now on, Mr. Henry, when I ask for a leco- 
motive crane don’t send me Hitty Liz. Send her to some 
museum where they can set her up alongside the diplodocus, 
or run her down under the skull-cracker bal! and pull the 
switch. Say, Mr. Henry, let’s you and me get down to 
cases. My chief doesn’t like excuses. Either I keep up to 
construction schedule or I get fired. So I got to have 
cranes. Three or more a day for a couple years. Do I get 
‘em, or do I tell the boss there’s not enough to go round 
and to buy a couple specially for my job? I’m not 
gonna : 
But here C. B. Henry interrupted. Complete boredom 
suffused his smiling features 
““Aw, can it!”’ said C. Henry tolerantly. “Hire the 
Yale Bowl if you want to give your college yell. Are wea 
bunch of men working here together, or a gang of little 
boys? Listen, Decken! The world would keep right on 
a-spinning if those stacks you take so earnestly never got 
higher than the tap hole. Can't believe that, can you? 
’S a fact. Sit down. Cool off. Smoke and consider it.”’ 
And Charley plucked from his vest a mate to the fumi- 
gator he was burning and poked it sociably at the younger 
man 
Now here was an implacable young Thunderbrow who 
had come charging down on Five Scales; object, cranes 
And yet, before the front of C. B. Henry he found his 
determination yielding. So had innumerable yieldings 
been effected by Mr. Henry during a decade on his job 
And the pecul- 
iar fact was that 





you off. For the 
transportation 
boss in a steel 
plant is every- 
body’s son of a sea 
cook. Slab mill, 
billet mill, mer- 
chant mill, rail 
mill, structural 
mill; machine 
shop, boiler shop, 
pattern shop, forge 
shop, carpenter 
shop, tin shop, 
electric repair 
shop; blast fur- 
naces,open hearth, 
Bessemer, iron 
foundry, steel 
foundry; lumber 
yard, brick stor- 
age, storehouse 
and dump—each 
of these and many 
a unit unmen- 
tioned depend on 
switching for their 
very life. Add to 
their incessant de- 
mands the wail of 
a big construction 
force for engines 
and cars and 
cranes and new 
tracks,and let each 
one of these howl 
at oncefor preced- 
ence over all the 
others. Then put 
behind ail this 
bawling a pressure 
no other business 
knows, a pressure 
set to the inces- 
sant urge for steel, 
most needed of all 
manufactured 
things, and per- 
haps you'll vision 





C. B. Henry 
bluffed no one but 
himseif —- himself 
and Carnell, the 
general super, 
maybe, who, 
though a master in 
the technik ofsteel, 
would never in this 
life master the 
much more subile 
material, man- 
kind. Carnell mis- 
took gab for 
gumption, which 
perhaps explains 
Charley Henry’s 
ten-year incum- 
bency on his job 
But everybody 
else was onto C 
B. Henry’s curves, 
and so was young 
Cal Decken 

Cal had long 
since spotted C. B 
Henry as the weak 
sister in the family 
of tough men who 
superintended 
Susquehanna’s 
various depart- 
ments. Cal had 
pigeonholed Cc B 
along with Hitty 
Liz as one that 
clanked and clat- 
tered and puffed a 
brave exhaust as it 
dashed gallantly 
at a job of work, 
and then when it 
got there couldn't 
lift a pound, the 
old boiler having 
exhausted ali its 
steam in the busi- 
ness of arriving 

But what Cal 
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a £ . didn’t know was 





it. Inall theworld, 
since it began, the 
devil has concocted 


Hitty Earned Her Keep by Rambling Peacefully Over the Plant With Her Skewed and Rusty Bucket, 


and Her Two Moth-Eaten High Sides 


(Continued on 
Page 48) 
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Emerson Hough, American 


Bie brought to a sudden close, on April thirtieth, 


the labors of a great and patriotic American. Mil- 
lions knew that Emerson Hough had long stood in the 
forefront of American novelists, yet only the hundreds 
were aware of the devotion that actuated a long life spent 
in the single-hearted service of his country. 

It is well within the truth to declare that Mr. Hough's 
dominant passion was love of his native land, her history, 
her institutions and all that goes to make up what we call 
America. Good citizenship is no rare virtue among us; 
but his was of a peculiar order, for his patriotism began 
where that of common men leaves off. There was some- 
thing wendrously close and intense in his personal rela- 
tionship to his country. Those who knew him best say 
that his vision and his capacity for feeling were such that 
to him America was a great, all-embracing personage, as it 
were, a benign goddess, or a kind and glorious mother 
whom as a faithful son he served with instant loyalty. 
Equally as her son, he had his part and share in her estate 
to enjoy, to conserve, to increase and to pass on unim- 
Ail her pride of clean blood, daring deeds, great 
Her rocks and rills, 
her woods and templed hills engaged his mind not as mere 
literary allusions, but as real and tangible items of the 
estate of which he was alike an heir and an administrator. 

Some such conception can alone explain the urge and 
motive that made his life work what it was. Granting this 
deep conviction of birthright, heirship and stewardship, 
it is easier to understand why he fought for nearly forty 


paired, 
memories and fine tradition was his. 


years to secure proper protection for wild game, the birds 
of the air and the fishes of lake and stream. They, like the 
giant redwoods of California that he loved so well, were 
part of his and our inheritance, and it was second nature 
with him to make a fight to deliver what was his and ours 
Urged by like motives, he was 
among the first to perceive and to preach the wisdom, the 
duty and the good sense of putting under national control 
forever those regions of the West and Southwest that are 
unrivaled the world over for natural grandeur and beauty. 
In season and out of season, he claimed on behalf of his 
fellow countrymen the right to have these great national 
shrines set aside and sequestrated for the use of the whole 
He made his voice heard from coast to 


out of vandal hands. 


people forever. 
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coast, and Congress heeded its echoes. The cumulative 
effect of his efforts was tremendous. For years he watched 
our national-park system with jealous eyes, and his voice 
was raised in protest whenever private enterprise or need- 
less development schemes attempted to drive an entering 
wedge into the public domain. 

Mr. Hough reasoned that to know America is to love 
her, and with the zeal of an evangel he embraced every 
opportunity to persuade Americans to get acquainted with 
their own country. Boundless was his contempt for those 
who rave over the charms of Europe without having first 
seen their own land. More than once we have heard him 
whimsically observe: 

“You know they have named a lake after me. It is five 
times as large as Loch Lomond and ten times as lovely; 
but this summer ten Americans will cross the Atlantic to 
see Loch Lomond for every one that visits Lake Hough!” 

He believed that what America needs is advertising to 
her own people, and that simple idea was the impelling 
motive that underlies more than half his novels and stories. 
It was part and parcel of his intent to unfold for Americans 
their own past, that they may keep themselves up to the 
standards and qualities and ideals that their forebears set 
for them. We can name no living author who is quite so 
well qualified to do this as he was. 

The transition of our immigration from what was mainly 
North European previous to 1880 to what afterward 
became largely Central and East European filled Mr. 
Hough with apprehensive forebodings, and he was among 
the first to detect the menace that we are only just now 
tardily striving to ward off and guard against. Again, as 
an heir of our past he lifted up his voice in protest against 
unrestricted immigration, and again he made himself heard 
in the land and in Congress. 

Though a man of wide reading, Mr. Hough could not 
find in all the clutter of centuries any history so fascinating, 
so inspiring or so full of color and romance as our own. 
Even his private conversation would drift into the past and 
light up with vivid references to the bold spirits of the 
Revolution, the hardihood of the early settlers, the exploits 
of the old trail makers, the daring of the Indian fighters, 
the hardships of the Oregon Trail or the ro’ tering, hair- 
trigger life of the frontier. Waking, he wrot ind talked 
about America; sleeping, he dreamed of her. 

The great ambition of Mr. Hough’s life was to win a 
commission in the United States Army. During the war 
that ambition was gratified; but the prize lost half its 
glamour when he found that his superiors could not be 
wheedled into sending to France volunteers of sixty, even 
though they had the heart and stomach of three-and- 
twenty. His lesser wish was respected and he was buried 
with full military honors under the flag that meant so 
much to him. 

The personality of a gallant gentleman will keep green 
the memory of Emerson Hough in the hearts of his friends; 
and certain crags and buttes and peaks will be his monu- 
ments, more lasting than those that are built by men. 


The Value of Stability 


HE inspirational idea as applied to business in this 
country is being carried to an extreme that is not a 
little ridiculous and sometimes dangerous. 

Clerk, mechanic and salesman are taught to keep a wide- 
open eye fixed on the day when they will be ensconced 
behind a flat-topped desk, operating a battery of push 
buttons. Become an Executive, is the shibboleth of the 
battalions of the Efficient. Never Stand Still, Know 
Where You are Going, Make Yourself a Five-Figure 
Man—these are catchwords of the creed. It is impossible 
to withhold praise from the idea that the young man 
should strive to better himself and to improve his position. 
That, after all, is one of the best fruits of democracy. But 
it is necessary to recognize that, after all, there are limits. 
Every soldier in Napoleon’s army carried a marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack, but it is a matter of record that the 
number who actually achieved a command under the 
Little Corporal was small—say, roughly, a score. 

Not more than one man in a hundred can become an 
executive in American business as it is organized today. 
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The worst feature of the personal-uplift cult is that too 
many of the ninety and nine who must always remain in 
the ranks become unsettled and lose some of their value as 
subordinates. If the determination to advance mani- 
fested itself chiefly in a keener attention to the details of 
the job in hand, the snarls and perplexities of business 
would smooth out as though by magic. Unfortunately, 
however, the forward-looker is often likely to gain a con- 
tempt for the insignificant job of today because it contrasts 
so meanly with the emoluments of his mental future. 
Too often, also, he is persuaded to discarf the substance of 
a sure job for the shadow of an opportunity. Witness the 
many stock-jobbing concerns and sales organizations which 
flourish today by enlisting men who are looking for a 


chance to “make good,” to “seize an opportunity,” to 
“become an executive.”” The plan is quite simple, entirely 
legal and amazingly effective. Advertisements are in- 
serted in the newspapers, calling for men who desire to 
qualify for high-salaried posts—-executive experience not 
so necessary as the will to achieve. A sure-fire appeal! 
The devotees of the inspirational cult respond by the 
thousands. They are told that, as a sole preliminary to 
occupation of a swivel chair and a mahogany desk, they 
must demonstrate for a brief period their personal capacity 
to sell. Accordingly out they go to put over the stock of a 
new industrial company or to market some newly patented 
article. The jobber who employs them is operating on the 
safe principle that every man can sell a little stock once 
to his wealthy uncle, or to his friend who has been left a few 
thousands, or tothe grocer around the corner. Theaspirant 
almost always sells a little stock, but rarely stays long at 
the work. His former job has been filled in the meantime, 
so he is out in the cold. 


jobber, who collects his percentage on the incidental sales 


It is good business for the stock 


of thousands of temporary salesmen; but it is hard on the 
victim himself and on his former boss, who has had to 
break in someone else. 

There are always big jobs waiting for men with the am- 
bition and the capacity to fit themselves for promotion. 
The supply of coming men will probably never meet the 
demand for them, and on that account the utmost encour- 
agement should always be accorded to employes who strive 
by study, by special courses and by observation to make 
themselves worthy of more responsible work. Intelligence 
and hard work bring generous rewards; but there is never 
any easy money in legitimate business, and the inspira- 
tional appeal should be shaped to apply only to those who 
are willing to pay in application and time the price of suc- 
cess, and not to create false hopes and unsteadiness among 
the great majority who are interested only in rewards and 
who can never make the grade. 


The Decline of British Let: Alone 


OVERNMENTAL experiment with 
tinues. A new regulation threatens to be enacted in 
the United Kingdom. 
appointed a high-sounding Agricultural Tribunal of Inves- 
tigation. It is composed of sirs and professors. It has just 
issued an interim report. Among other things, the commis- 


business con- 


Some time ago the government 


sion recommends that an export tax be placed on grain 
offals—mill feed—-ten per cent ad valorem; and that 
importers of wheat flour be required to import twenty-five 
parts of offals to seventy-five parts of flour. In other 
words, the wheat may be imported ground or unground, if 
all the material comes in, and no domestic mill feed may 
be sent out, The purpose is to cheapen mill feed. This 
would naturally make the price of flour higher. Thus the 
city would pay for part of the cattle feed. 

According to trade predictions, such a regulation would 
be favorable to Canada and Argentina and unfavorahle to 
the United States and Australia. For a country that has 
decontrolled trade, this is certainly a serious relapse. The 
proposal has not yet been adopted, but in view of the 
strong feeling now prevalent in the United Kingdom on 
the subject of agricultural decline, we must be prepared 
to see the proposal put into operation. With subsidized 
cattle feed in the United Kingdom, subvention on cattle in 
Australia, and a new wheat pool in Canada, the British 
Empire seems to have deserted the old principle of let-alone. 








TRANGE weeds have sprouted 
from the seed sowed by that 
woolly- 


woolly-faced and 


minded German fanatic, Karl Marx. A dingy little shop 
on the sea front near the customhouse in Vera Cruz is 
the headquarters of the Bolshevists of the most Bolshevist 
state in Mexico. A red flag, correctly emblazoned with the 
star, the hammer and the sickle, edvertises its purpose to 
the world; and if you look in any morning you will see a 
peon behind the barrier enrolling the names of two or three 
barefooted fellow peons who have come to inquire what 
they will get out of their membership. 

That is during the daytime; in the evening there is a 
certain liveliness. At nine o'clock, provided the attendance 
is large enough, the members form a procession; if it is 
too small to impress the public mind the demonstrators 
sing the Mexican version of the International in various 
keys with varying degrees of enthusiasm. I watched them 
with curiosity. They were quite unlike the earnest and 
fanatical people who keep the red flag flying in other coun- 
tries. There were a few old men, a number of old women 
Whatever their 
creed may be, they have no reason to be ashamed of it, for 


and a herd of chattering boys and girls. 


they apparently enjoy the active sympathy of Sefior Adal- 
berto Tejeda, the governor of the state of Vera Cruz, if 
they are not actually under his distinguished patronage. 

It would be safe to lay a bet that not one of the demon- 
strators has ever heard of Karl Marx; or if he has, what 
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doctrine Marx stood for. All he knows is that propa- 
gandists from New York told his leaders that no one 
ought to pay rent to landlords any more, and that this 
squared so exactly with his own inclinations that it must 
be true. And so the Bolshevists of Vera Cruz hoist the red 
flag over their doors, pay no rent and are happy; and if the 
landlord attempts to evict them the hornets wil! be about 
his ears. It is true that their foreign propaganda friends 
wanted them to take a shorter way with their landlords 
than merely withholding the rent; but they have learned 
that two can play the game of violence, and they are con- 
tent to wait 
general strike which extended to the docks and the trolley 


For some six months ago they engineered a 


cars. The national troops, which are not under the direc- 
tions of the local governor, received orders from Mexico 
City to disperse the mob, which they did with 
so much decision that more than one hundred 
of the demonstrators found their way to the 
cemetery; the remainder returned to work. 
The no-rent campaign has gone merrily on 
in the town of Orizaba; and the landlords, 
knowing they can look for no support from 
the governor, are powerless to evict their 
tenants. All that they can do is to refuse to 
pay the taxes on their property or to keep 


“THERE'S MAt" 


The 


logical step is for the government to 


it in a state of repair next 
seize the property and seil it for the 
tax arrears; but, of course, when this was tried there was 
not a single bid. Everyone concerned is now sitting still 
to see what will happen next. As far as the poor owners of 
house property are concerned, the game is an unequal one; 
if things become more settled and they regain possession 
of their houses, the government will present a bill for the 
unpaid taxes, whereas they can never hope to collect the 
unpaid rent. All they can do is to regard their losses as an 
offering laid on the altar of their country. The immediate 
result is that there are no houses for the growing population 
of Vera Cruz; whole streets of shacks built of rusty sheets 
of corrugated iron are growing up because no landlord will 
build houses without security that his rent will be paid 

The 


officials recognize the rights of private property, except in 


The Mexican Government is in a curious dilemma 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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A Rimed Editorial 
‘There is a menace to the nation in the 
perpetuation of class and the organization of 
bloes.”” President Harding. 
Is crazy in the head. 


If we don't stop it pretty quick 
The country’s going to get right sick!" 


DO not wish to seem to knock,” 
The harassed statesman said, 
But this here business of the bloc 





“You said it,” is my prompt reply. 
You statesmen are correct. 
You're absolutely right, say I,* 
But what can you expect? 
Your sentiments we all admire, 
But where there's smoke there must be fire. 


If farmers’ blocs and jobbers’ blocs 
And labor blocs as well 
Are going to act like fighting cocks 
The world's sure bound for hell. 
And yet, though statesmen wag their jaws, 
Who seeks to find the basic cause? 


Yes, blocs are wrong in every way, 
Still, reasons there must be 
Why blocs exist. What's that you say? 
Me* find out why? Who—me*? 
That job’s too big for me* to touch! 
Mental reservation: 
'Twould cut into my golf too much! 





*Or any other farmer, jobber, laboring man 
or voter in general. Baron Ireland. 


Today's Girl 


HEN gran’maw gits t’ thinkin’ about 
th’ pleasures an’ opportunities o’ 
th’ present day she must wonder how 
she ever survived th’ ole poky croquet-playin’ period of 
her uneventful girlhood. We wonder what she thinks 
when her tender striplin’ of a niece tears cut o’ th’ house 
an’ jumps int’ a powerful liver-colored machine an’ spins 
away in a cloud o’ cigarette smoke with some close-reefed 
irresponsible pompadoured dude that don’t expect t’ git 
married fer fifteen years. Our girls are gittin’ out too soon. 
They don't work at mudpies long enough. We no longer 
see th’ meekness that used t’ lurk under th’ long lashes o’ 
Miss Sixteen. Th’ candy-apple flush that used t’ rush t’ 
her face at th’ slightest slip o’ th’ tongue no longer rushes. 
Th’ miss o’ t’day is interestin’ like a snake charmer, but 
not girlish. She fills th’ neighborhood with apprehension, 
while her folks trust t’ luck. Ther’s somethin’ about th’ 
girl o’ t'day that disarms those who would like t’ love an’ 
protect her. Her eyes sparkle with a challenge, an’ out in 
society her bearin’ 
carries an inde- 
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y—""If We Don't Bust That Jag I Can See Troubles Ahead for Warren" 


noon hour in a cafeteria selectin’ th’ things she likes, an’ 
payin’ fer 'em. We like her in business positions—-espe- 
cially haberdashery stores, ‘cause she never shows us th’ 
kind she wears. You catch a girl clerk when she hain’t 
fixin’ her hair or powderin’ her nose, an’ you've got as good 
a clerk as one would want. But we miss th’ ole inde- 
scribable somethin’ about th’ girl in her teens that used 
t’ make us stutter an’ tremble in her presence. 
Abe Martin, 


Imaginary Interviews 
Our Star Reporter Interviews H. G. Wells 
UR star reporter found Mr. Wells in his library dic- 
tating to ten stenographers. From the adjoining room 
came the clatter of innumerable typewriters. 
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“In primitive times,’’ Mr. Wells dic- 
tated, “life was exceedingly primitive. 
The Pliocene Period Cyril seized 
Ruth’s hands passionately. ‘It has been 
a beautiful adventure,’ he murmured 
softly, ‘but now’ The theory of 
marginal utility which was first advanced 
by ‘Beastly, I calls it,’ grumbled 
young Alf. ‘A jolly lot ’e cares.’” 

The star reporter coughed politely. 
Mr. Wells looked up.: 

“Don’t mention,” he said. ‘“ You’ve 
come to interview me, I suppose. 
During the period that followed 
Thirty Years’ Warthe .. .” 

“Tf you're busy,” suggested the star 
reporter, “‘I could come at some more 
convenient time.” 

“I’m always busy,” said the noted au- 
thor with asmile. ‘One of the secrets of 
my success is my ability to do a dozen 
things at one time. Speed! Quantity 
production! Those are the things that 
count. Posterity may not consider me 
the greatest author of all time, but I shall 
certainly come close to being the most 
prolific.” 

“A man can’t know everything,” said 
the star reporter. 

“Why not?” Mr. Wellsretorted. “‘Has 
anyone ever tried? I have written text- 
books on chemistry and mathematics; 
a study of conditions in Russia; an au- 
thoritative analysis of conditions in 
America; books on socialism; two books 
on religion; two histories of the world; 
a study of marriage; a psychoanalytic 
novel; a book on education; and in addi- 
tion to several exhaustive studies of con- 
temporary civilization, both humorous 
and serious, I have written a number of 
extremely accurate descriptions of future 
life. In fact, in The Time Machine I have brought my 
studies down to the destruction of the earth.” 

The star reporter gasped for breath, while Mr. Wells 
turned to his stenographers and dictated rapidly a chapter 
of his new novel and several pages of historical research. 

“T am rewriting the Bible,’ Mr. Wells resumed. “As 
you know, in God the Invisible King I devoted considerable 
attention to religious problems. I am also working on an 
enlarged edition of my condensed version of my Outline of 
History.” 

“Don’t you ever take a vacation?” the star reporter 
asked. 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Wells. “I am planning a two- 
weeks’ vacation this summer. I am going to do something 
that I have had in mind for several years.” 

“What is that?’’ the star reporter inquired. 
“T have rented 
a little cottage in 


the 





pendence that 
makes th’ feller 
who would like t’ 
git married an’ set- 
tle down decide t’ 
put th’ matter off 
Th’ painted thin- 
spaced girl o’ t'day 
with her pin-stripe 
eyebrows an’ red 
tacky lips an’ ce- 
rise nose has all th’ 
peculiarities 0’ 
those grown cal- 
lous in th’ whirl 
o' pleasure. 

But, after all, 
ther’s some things 
t’ admire about 
th’ new girl—her 
pluck an’ her de- 
termination t’ be 
self-sustainin’. 
We love t’ see her 
smilin’ cars t’ 
stop that she may 
ride t’ work an’ 
save a nickel. We 
admire her bravery 
when it comes t’ 


Southern France 
where I won’t be 
disturbed,”’ said 
Mr. Wells. “Iam 
going to take two 
weeks off and re- 
write the Encyclo- 
pedia Britan- 
nica.” 

A brief pause 
during which Mr. 
Wells dictated a 
chapter of his 
book, The Polit- 
ical Systems of the 
World. 

‘The trouble 
with the Britan- 
nica,”’ said Mr. 
Wells, “is that it 
lacks coherence. 
At present it is 
merely a succes- 
sion of unrelated 
articles. I demon- 
strated in my Out- 
line of History 
that a proper per- 
spective can be 
obtained only by 








jumpin’. We love 
t’ see her at th’ 


Wife — ‘Have Some More, Henry."’ 





“More What? 


Ants, Bee Stings, Poison Ivy or Sandwiches?" 


(Continued on 
Page 104) 
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MK SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER Sn 





Stop and listen, your eyes will glisten— 
This signal is meant for you. 
here's joy and health, the best of wealth, 
In Campbell's Thirty -Two! 


Sour 


CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY oe ** 


DEN, NJ, U.S.A 


A signal to your health! 


And it says to you: “Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup contains 32 different and wholesome 
ingredients which include 15 tempting, 
health-giving vegetables blended with the 
broth of invigorating beef!” 





Good soup eaten regularly every day is a 
delightful tonic to your system. It's splendid 
for your digestion. It quickens your appetite. 
It nourishes. And it is so delicious! re 


every day for three weeks! 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup is hearty and | he = pion ih 
idea of the variety anc 1e i 


filling and a delight to the taste. It combines enjoyment you can get in [ 
in one dish the iron of the green vegetables, | a ee 


offers you such a wide choice 


the mineral salts that are so beneficial, the | eee 


different and delightful 


meat broth that strengthens, the cereals that | dishes. Campbell's Soups 


i are famous not ee ause 


build tissue. 3 } they are so g od but alse oO 





| because.there is a delicious 


Eat good soup every day! | apes Sone for ovens 
21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Patricia selected two 





ATRICIA woke after 
a sleep wonderfully 
sound, considering the 


gravity of her situation. 
However, her inherent 
aversion to constraint had 
inured her to predicaments, 
as a wide variety of nurses, 
governesses and teachers 
could testify. She had gone 
her own way and asked no 
ods, according to Ted; and 
that she was always ready 
to accept the consequences 
of her indiscretions with 
cheerful gameness was the 
one thing to be said for her. 
It had become proverbial 
among the Van Pelts that 
to make a suggestion as to 
her conduct was to invite 
the opposite; the opposite, 
with Pat, spelling trouble 
for someone. No one 
coerced Patricia in the 
slightest degree and escaped 
punishment. 

Predicaments? Why, all 
her life had reeked with 
them. This was merely a 
grown-up example,as might 
be expected; but as she lay 
watching a blob of sunshine 
which moved lazily with 
the smooth lift and dip of 
the yacht, she frowned, 
then suddenly blushed. 
The blush was followed by 
a pressing together of lips, 
somehow cruel 

She reached for a dress- 
ing gown and, kneeling, tied 
it about her. The position 
brought a porthole near. 
She appraised the day. 

“ Ali sparkly, and every- 
thing!" she approved; and 
thus having accomplished 
her morning devotions, let 
down the brass bed rail, 
stepped acroas to the bath 
door and pushed it open. 

Before the mirror, his 
face covered with lather, 
stood Peter but partially 
dressed and not one whit 
embarrassed. The lather 
parted in a wide and happy 
smile. From Patricia a 
shocked cry as she closed 
the indecent 


her eyes to 








‘"Sall right, Patsy,” he 
excused her. ‘‘I’ll be 
through in a second. Tried not to wake you; 
braw morning, and I’m glad you are up.” 

But she had slammed the door shut. Instantly, from 
the other side, she heard a low whistling which changed to 
loud song. Later he tapped. 

“I've finished. Breakfast will be served in forty-five 
minutes. Will you be ready?” 

“No,” said Patricia. 

He laughed aloud 

“In forty-five minutes I shall come in and act as escort. 
I'd like it above anything I know.” 

She knew the brute spoke the truth, so in thirty minutes 
she stepped out into a transformed cabin. Sun and fresh 
air streamed down from the opened hatch; a white cloth 
covered the table, A bowl of California poppies matched 
the gold of grapefruit, iced, sugared and inviting; but no 
sign of Peter. She tapped cautiously on the door to the 
storage room and applied an ear, but could hear nothing. 
She was examining the contents of a bookcase when steps 
sounded. 

She slipped behind a table where she was hidden by the 
partition. Eight bells struck as he reached the foot of the 
ladder. He tramped down toward her room, portentously, 
resolutely. 

Patricia changed her position better to observe him; 
eyed his back in deep entertainment. He knocked smartly. 
She watched the expectant bend of his head. He knocked 
again. 


but it’s a 


lumps, dropped them in 
carefully, added the cream 
and then poured the coffee. 
Peter dismissed Wah Sai 
and leaned She 
took a sip meditatively and 
helped herself to the toast 
ing on the 
and finding 


back, 


She was beginn 
second canary 
taste as 


it as much to her 


she had the first 
Peter grinned 
‘*Why do you invite 
trouble?’”’ itated, 
and added “‘dear.”’ Liking 
the effect, he repeated it. 
Patricia set down her cup 
and stood. Peter rose, 


with an alertness 


he he 


too, 
She 
stopped, undecided 

“Sit down,” he said, and 


though his voice was pleas- 
she 


“ Pour my coffee, please,” 


ant, at dow! 


he started afres! Patricia 
d seemed 
Pat, 
the 


her toast ar 
“On, 
don’t be silly ! 


use? Will you 


or are you going 


broke 
bored come, 
What’s 
doa 





me to 
He 
open 
“To 
mildly 
herself a second cuy 


left the infere 

ig Patricia, 
poured 
“Tor 
9%9 


what: 


interested 


ture your other gues 
Peter’s hands 
down on his chair arms; he 
half but controlling 
himself, rang for Wah Sai. 
“Foo! Here!” he or- 
dered savagely. 
“Foo not 
Wah Sai rebuked him 
offered Pat the « 
ing at her blissfully 
Peter’s bellow rattled the 


macked 


rose: 


come cabin!” 
and 


ream,’smil 





plates. He made one leap 
for 
missing hi 
Wal 
queak of 
down the 


the small ¢ 
k 


shinaman, 
jacket by an 
inch Sai gave a 
anguish, cast 
cream jug in an 
extreme need for haste and 
cuttled distractedly up the 
aided the last two by 
flat of Peter's 
hand whicl hot 


dec} 


talrs, 
the broad 
tinging 
him out or 


Foo 





Peter Tackted the Bundie That Was Pat as She Made a Fiying Start 


“Patricia!"’ kindly, very kindly at first; and then with 
stern warning, “Do you hear me?” 

Even that did not fetch her. Then he opened her door! 
She had known he would be capable of it. 

He disappeared within, to say palpably to the bath 
door, “ Ready?” A pause heavy with threat. “ Nothing 
is to be gained by this. Come out!” 

A stifled sound from the cabin brought him again into 
the passage. He strode forward. Patricia sat at table, 
stabbing, with deliberation, a pointed spoon into the 
sugared heart of her fruit. Without a word he sat opposite 
her, shook out his napkin and watched her expression. She 
finished her grapefruit in obvious satisfaction, and looked 
exactly like a cat that had swallowed the canary. Peter 
knew it to be his canary, and suspected that it might be of 
the capering variety, with horns and four legs. 

He waited. 

A shuffling of straw sandals introduced a rotund little 
Chinese who removed the fruit. A tray and plates were 
placed before Peter. 

“‘Eggs?”’ he inquired, ready to serve her. 

She did not hear him—looked at the boy instead, and 
ordered toast and coffee. Peter served himself. A rack of 
toast was brought; a coffeepot, cups and saucers; and 
these, with sugar and cream, were laid before Patricia. 
Peter bent forward, eyes alight and happy. 

“Three lumps for me, please, Patricia; and pour in the 
coffee before yeu add the cream. Three lumps.” 


came, 
tention, and without 

of surprise listened to hi 
Missy did not understand their talk; 
how that 


Captain Boss there- 
fore he, the big mate, must loo! 
everything was well. Foo, accordingly, smiled 

Now Foo was not only huge, but he was remarkably 
ugly; and his ugliness when he was grave was beauty com 
pared with that ugliness when he was merry. The smile 
was altogether horrible. There was a gloat to it 
ently about something cruel, bestial; a ferocity in it past 
belief. Patricia gasped. 

Peter went on with his orders. Patricia could only 
their purport from the gestures. She watched, fascinated, 
as Peter made a suggestive twisting movement of the 
hands, as if wringing out a wet towel. Foo’s repetition was 
efficient, though the wrung or racked imagined object did 
not suggest a towel—not at all; and as he made it, he smiled 
again, his tongue licking hungrily across his wide mouth 
He turned to go. 

Patricia reached for the sugar. 

“How many lumps did you say?” 

“Three, please,” said Peter before stopping the eager 
departure of Foo. He sent the terrible mate away; and 
then to Patricia, calmly as if nothing had occurred to mar 
the cheerful ceremony of chow: ‘The coffee next; that’s 
it! Now the cream. Thanks very much. So much of the 
harmony in life depends upon the little things. Have you 
noticed it? Please don’t go! I believe in the old-fashioned 
family breakfast; where they all come at once and sit with 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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In 1914, Cadillac first devoted itself 
to the manufacture of motor cars 
equipped with V-Type ninety degree 
eight-cylinder engines which would 
be Standard of the World. 


Since that time, this Company has 
produced, with constant refinements, 


more than 150,000 V-Type eight- 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 


COMPANY, 


cylinder engines and not one of 
them has ever been replaced by the 
factory for any reason. 

Moreover, in recognition of the su- 
premacy of the V-Type eight-cylinder 
principle, and of Cadillac’s position as 
its leading exponent, more people have 
purchased Type 61 than all other cars 
combined at or above its price range. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


CA Bitiitinza«e 


Standard of the World 





THE 


(Continued from Page 32) 
each other all the way through.” And there was a gleam 
from him that kept her all the way through. 

After breakfast, and again after luncheon, she disap- 
peared immediately; and there was no sign of her reap- 
pearance until Peter called through her closed portal, 
‘You may as well enjoy this cruise; it’s going to last long 
enough. Come out. Get your wraps on. Why, 
Patsy, can it be possible I heard a swear, and from you? 
Come here to me!” 

She was wrapping a cape about her as she came. At 
sight of his twitching mouth she lifted a contemptuous 
but he stayed close in going up, 


chin and passed him; 
but 


hoping very likely that the Averna would pitch; 
nothing happened 

When they stepped on deck Patricia caught her breath. 
white and gleaming from bow to stern. 
With all sails set, the spread of her white canvas was 
dazzling in the sun. Peter's schooner was nearly a hundred 
feet long, just short of twenty beam, carried a small boat 
and a launch; and, as he said, was perfectly equipped for 
deep-sea travel; had, moreover, comforts in plenty for a 
guest er two; lots of room for plunder, even if the plunder 
happened to be a lady; and he led her aft toward the 
cockpit 

“| wished to name her the Patricia,” he confided, “ but 
decided it might seem too suggestive.’’ For his presump- 
tion he received such a glare that he added, ‘‘So I com- 
promised calling her the Averna, and knew you'd 
understand.”’ 

They met each other’s eyes in a long look; but to Pat's 
credit, Peter dropped his first. 

She must have had some appreciation of the Averna, of 
her sweeping lines, her grace, her finish; but no hint had 
Peter if she shared his thrill. Instead she shivered, suffer- 
ing a martyrdom of cold, so that Peter left her near the 
cockpit while he ran back for rugs. When he came up he 
found her making her way forward again. The wheel was 
in the cockpit and the helmsman was Foo. 

“What's the trouble?” demanded Peter. 

“| need exercise,” she explained; “I am taking a walk.” 

“Good enough!” 


The yacht was 


For a Flash Peter Saw Her Incredulous Face as She Was Hurted 


He tossed the coverings into the’shelter, caught up with 
her, tucked her arm securely within his own, and they had 
exercise, if not much of a walk, in keeping their feet. The 
wind was brisk, the Averna heeled to her sailing angle, 
chopping as she went. Twice Patricia fell against him, and 
twice he threw his heavy arm about her to hold her up; 
and though she examined him with suspicion, he seemed 
too impersonal for guilt. She let it Peter grew 
promptly cheerful. 

A big man in uniform was standing in the bow. He 
turned at their approach. His was the face she had seen 
the night before; the same flared nostrils, same mustaches, 
same scar, all worse by full daylight. 

Peter addressed several words to him before saying in 
English, “And this is the lady;” and to Patricia, ‘Woo 
Lang, next to my father, is the best friend I have. Make 
him yours.” 

Patricia bowed slightly, her face as inscrutable as the 
Manchu’s. Woo Lang, hands folded, bowed ceremoni- 
ously and paced aft. Patricia, unconsciously, had pressed 
close to Peter's side; gradually, now, and as unobtru- 
sively as possible, she began drawing away. She thought 
she had accomplished it without arousing attention, for 
after standing braced, studying the sea ahead, he spoke 
unconcernedly about Woo Lang. 

“He looks capable of cutting a person's throat,’’ she 
unbent to remark. 

“I don’t believe he’d go that far, though life and death 
do mean little to an Oriental.” 

Foo had been relieved at the wheel, and the new man 
was comparatively insignificant. Patricia stepped down 
into the pit and threw a quick glance down the two com- 
panion ladders. Both ended in heavy doors at the bottom. 
Peter smiled grimly at her interest. 

“One leads to Woo Lang’s habitation,” he said, “and 
the other”’—-he hesitated slightly-—‘‘to the chart room.” 
He did not specify, however, as to which was which. 

But Patricia was not half attending —remarked instead, 
“The wind is biting.” 

“Should be,” said Peter. ‘It comes in a straight sweep 
from the steppes of Siberia,’’ which may have been stretch- 
ing it some, but sounded good. 


pass. 
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She made no demur when he wrapped her up and 
settled her on cushions inboard the cockpit coaming on the 
weather side, her back to the chart house, near one of the 
ladders. He shook out a second rug to add to the first, 
and tucked her in, arms and feet; and seeing that she 
could not free a hand to replace a lock of hair tickling her 
nose, he tucked that in as well. She scowled; but he saw 
nothing, and sat below her with pencil and pad, offering 
to show her the ship’s position. 

He made a rough sketch of the California harbor and 
the shore line north for about five hundred miles. He 
dotted a point west of the Golden Gate. 

“We have been standing straight offshore all night. 
Sixteen hours of this going will carry us one hundred miles 
outside the steamer lanes. At four bells, two o’clock, we 
come about and shape a course for Cape Flattery, up here 
at the top of the map, in one long slant.” 

“Why not go directly up the coast? Wouldn't it be 
shorter than coming way out here?” 

“Head winds,” said Peter; “you wouldn’t 
bucking head winds.” 

“Ts it impossible?” 

“No; but what’s the use fighting with an engine” 
with all a sailing man’s distaste for machinery —“‘or have 
to be tacking back and forth, when by standing offshore 
we can make one long reach, with the wind in the right 
quarter, and have some good sailing?” 

“T imagined,” commented Patricia idly, “you would 
prefer bucking head winds.” 

“What do you mean? There'd be no sense to it!” 

Darned if Peter could see where she got this canary, but 
she evidently thought she had one. 

“Is that a whale?”’ Pat pointed with her chin. 

“Tt is. Having a good time, isn’t he?” 

So, if he were any judge, was Patricia. The white can- 
vas, the crisp wind and cloud-flecked sky, the tumbling 
sea, all had made her forget that which he hoped she could 
forget. 

Sailing above the ship was a great bird, turning his eyes, 
first one and then the other, down upon them in that 
staring, interested way they have. He was coasting with 

(Continued on Page 36) 


like it 


Down, Engulfed and Swept Aft 
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Sharply defined supe- 
riorities in beauty, in 
performing qualities, 
and in dollar-value, 
make the Improved 
Chalmers Six a con- 
spicuous car in today’s 
market. 


LREADY admired for its 

beauty, the Chalmers has now 

been made more beautiful—in out- 
line, in finish, and in trim. 


Long outstanding by reason of its 
splendid performance, its engine 
has been made even more power- 
ful, more quick and flexible; and 
yet kept as quiet as ever. 


No phase of operation and riding 
has escaped engineering attention. 


Steering and gear-shifting are so 
easy that driving is a new delight; 
spring action so perfectly balanced 
that there is a new and finer road 
steadiness. 

If you have not seen the Improved 
Chalmers Six, by all means do so. 
Any Chalmers dealer will gladly 
extend the courtesy of a trial ride, 
and welcome any test of the car 
that you may suggest. 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Chaliners Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


The Five-Passenger Sedan-Coach 


The finest of design, the highest grade of coach-work. Broadcloth upholstery, satin-finish 
hardware. Door windows and quarter windows adjustable. Both front seats tilt forward for 
easy entrance from either side. Double ventilating windshield, hinged at both top and bot- 
tom. Large trunk. Yale door lock. Heater, windshield visor and wiper, rear vision mirror, 
disc steel wheels and non-skid cord tires. Five-passenger Touring car, $1185; Seven- 
passenger Touring, $1345; Sport Touring, $1445; Seven-passenger Custom-type Sedan, 
$2195, including 33x 4! 2 oversize tires. Price F. O. B Detroit, Revenue Tax to be added 
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Continued from Page 34) 
not a movement of the wings. Peter called him a gooney, a 
sort of albatross, not often seen so far north; and said some 
of them measured seven feet from wing tip to wing tip. 

“ They fly with almost no wing action, just an occasional 
flap, more to rest the muscles than for flight. Easy going!” 

“What a bore!’’ was Pat’s decision. 

She watched the bird lazily; she was warm and sleepy 
and comfortable. Peter watched Patricia. The wind had 
whipped her cheeks scarlet; tendrils of her bright hair 
curled from under the soft hat, and the hat was blue 
sea blue. She was quiet, pensive, and Peter remembered! 
fed had warned him almost at the last, “When she is 
quiet, and looks soft, mousy soft, old scout, watch out! 
That's when she gets her hooks in.” 

No hooks for him! He had his mission to accomplish. 
This was no way to keep the upper hand, a hand of iron in 
a velvet glove; that is what they had planned for Pat. He 
stood up. But so did the Averna. Peter tackled the bundle 
that was Pat just as she made a flying start for the helms- 
man. 

Was the bundle grateful? 

“You take liberties!’ it told him. “You take liberties 
continually. I had rather you kept your hands off me. 
I do not like it!” Thereby proving she was neither willing 
nor —on that yacht—happy. . 

Peter was genuinely astonished. 

“TI didn’t realize!" he stammered. 

“You realize now!”’ The reply was staccato. “See that 
it doesn’t occur again.” 

Gray fire met blue blaze. 

“You will beg me,” he promised her—‘ you will beg me 
to touch you the next time I do!"" And he sat down on the 
coaming on the lee side, far enough away from her to 
satisfy both of them. 

Four bells sounded, and in a grand sweep the Averna 
came about. With a roll the weather side became the lee; 
the vessel buckled to a 
thirty-mile breeze and there 


“Mr. Rosslyn, really, what can you hope to gain from 
this?” 

He replied as if by rote from a much recited formula, 
“First, your respect, without which the rest will be 
impossible.” 

“And the rest?” she cross-examined haughtily. 

“Don’t call me Mr. Rosslyn.” One thing at a time for 
Peter. ‘“‘The formality is very bad from a psychological 
standpoint. You said you wanted to go below. Shall 
I take you fora’d?” 

Patricia, alone, stepped off a vow, word by word, while 
she went down: ‘“‘No—matter—how—slowly —these 
three—months—pass, Winthrop—and—Theodore— Van 
Pelt — and — this — creature — shall — find out — what — it 
means-—to—coerce—a— woman.” 

She selected from the bookcase a volume entitled The 
Frozen Pirate and read that harrowing tale contentedly 
until the sounds from above grew too illustrative. The high 
cry of the watch; the monotonous repetition by the steers- 
man, alien, unintelligible; the pacing footsteps; the slap- 
dash of waves, made the tale too real. She hustled on 
deck into the sunshine. 

Nothing in the universe but sky and sea, sun and 
Siberian winds; and she and this Rosslyn person, who was 
not even aware that she was holding aloof, in his marching 
over and in and about his schooner, getting newly ac- 
quainted with his salt love after their long separation 

“I’m sorry to take your attention from the Averna”’ 
and she sounded resentful for some reason —“‘ but I wish to 
know where we go from Cape Flattery. You did not 
finish.” 

Puzzling for the reason of her injured manner, he came 
to the conclusion, “She is jealous of the Averna!”’ He was 
deliciously amused. 

With a trace of tenderness he anchored her in a steamer 
chair in the shelter of the small boat, laid his map on her 
knee and traced their progress. 
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“We carry on till we see Tatoosh—here; then down the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca; turn into Port Townsend, at this 
point, for fuel.” 

“Do we land for that?” 

Peter, dryly, “I do.” But seized with 
thought —“ Would you like to go ashore?” 

“Yes.”” Patricia was becoming positively wordy. 

“Your parole, then.” 

She lifted innocent blue depths. 
but he was implacable. 

“Give me your word not to make any effort to get help 
or to escape, and I’ll take you with me. You'd enjoy it.” 

“Tf I do not promise?” 

“Tt won’t be fun for you. Be good, and promise.” 

“No, it will be fun without,” she decided ambiguously. 
“Then where do we go?” 

Peter told her. 

Her head tilted as she watched his departing back; and 
that evening she wore at dinner a mystery of rose and gold 
so unsuitable for a schooner as perfectly to distract Peter 
Rosslyn. 

Wah Sai had removed the cloth. Peter turned on addi- 
tional lights for reading; but the girl tapped her lips to 
conceal a yawn, prepared to leave. To keep her he showed 
her some war pictures; even told some stories about them. 
In her absorption she leaned close to see the views; a 
softness and a fragrance that was her hair touched his 
cheek; and though there was practically no break in the 
narrative, the story that Peter brought to an end was not 
the story that he had begun. 

He had right-about-faced square in the middle 
tales, and never knew it. 

But not a feather of this canary did Patricia show. 


a pleasant 


’ 


Peter laughed aloud, 


changed 


The scream came sharp through the night, like a knife; 
then muffled, but near! Close to her, where she had been 
deeply asleep—vague noises, distant slamming, pounding, 
voices. She fumbled for the 
light over her bed; could not 





was a fine list. 

Patricia, a mere roll of 
rugs, tipped and headed 
straight to destruction by 
way of the ladder. 

Peter, with folded arms, 
let her go, 

She cried out. 

He did not move. 

Then it came: “Stop me! 
Save me! Please!” quite 
complete. 

Back in safety, Patricia 
examined him as if see- 
ing the man for the first 
time. Peter was stubborn 
enough to have let her go 
and she might have been 
killed! 

“T am going below,” she 
announced. He was carry- 
ing things too far. A space 
of time followed. ‘Help me 
off with these rugs!” He 
deserved the sharpness. 
“ Does one have to ask for 
ordinary civility?” 

“My ordinary civility 
been misunderstood 
Unlike certain per- 

had my training 
I need one lesson 


has 
once, 
sons, J 
early. 
once!”’ 

She made ineffectual at- 
tempts to free herself. Peter 
had done his work thor- 
oughly, and, satisfied, made 
no move to undo it. 

“T'll not be so humili- 
ated!" she told him between 
her teeth, 

He had been looking off 
toward the horizon; now he 
moved away. 

“ Please!" she capitulated 
furiously, 

It wasn’t much of a capit- 
ulation, but he unfastened 
his ingenious contrivance 
and suggested softly, “Can’t 
you put my name to the end 
cf that ‘please,’ Patsy? It 
would sound more friendly.” 
She seemed half stifled with 
unspoken words; but the 
strained patience of his 
“Well, never mind, dear; 





~< 





we'll have to wait for that,” 
was too much. 


They Were Far Away From All the Wortd in the White Cover of the Fog 


find it. She must know! 

Her door opened slightly, 
and Peter's quick 
and decided, “ Patricia!’ 

“Yes, yes, I am here; 
what is it?”’ 

“You're all right, then?” 

“What is the matter?” 

“T don’t know yet. I’m 
coming in to bolt the bath 
door; never mind the light. 
Done! Now I'll lock this 
on the outside.” 

Her door closed, the key 
was turned in the lock. 

“You can’t lock me in 
here!”’ In all that clamor, 
half asleep as she was, it 
seemed unbearable. 

“Don’t stop me! You’re 
safe!” And his retreating 
feet—running. 

More fully awake, she 
realized that the noise was 
lessening, and found out 
that she could walk out by 
unbolting the bath and pass- 
ing through the other state- 
room. The passage was 
dark, but a patch of pale 
light showed that the com- 
panionway was open. 

Again in her own room, 
she shot the bolt. Peter 
had merely been making 
sure that no one else could 
come in. She had been act- 
ing like a little fool. Of 
course she was safe— Peter 
was here to insure her safety. 
But that other? What of 
the other—-the one who 
screamed ? 

If anything happened, 
Peter Rosslyn would be held 
accountable. Piracy too! 
Criminal! Why, Peter 
Rosslyn was no criminal 
not at heart! She would 
be fair; but what judge or 
jury — 

After a final flare, deep 
silence took place of the up- 
roar. Peter came back to 
find her white and shaken, 
demanding explanations; 
and he interpreted her 
anxiety as being all fear for 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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It sweetens and purifies,too- 
this double action cleanser 


Sunbrite does not stop with ordinary cleansing 
—it purifies as it cleans and scours 























’” 


‘“‘Cleaning’’ the old coal range meant keeping it blacked and 
polished—a dirty job. Cleaning the modern enamel gas or 
electric stove, while not so distasteful, still presents difficulties. 


For it is not merely a case of keeping it visibly white and clean. 
There are many places that need more than scouring. The oven, 
the broiler are very apt to hold food odors and flavors. Like 
other kitchen utensils, they need not only cleaning but sweet- 
ening and purifying as well. 


For this very purpose, Swift & Company have perfected 
Sunbrite. It is a double action cleanser which cleans and scours 
thoroughly as all good cleansers do, but it does much more; it 
sweetens and purifies also. 


In the composition of Sunbrite is an element that has this 
special purifying action. It is also abrasive enough to scour 
thoroughly and yet.it will not scratch. Nor will it harm the 
hands, having in it no harsh, irritating chemicals. 


action 
yet costs less 






So many places and utensils 
require more than mere clean 


Double action—and yet a can of Sunbrite costs only a few ing and scouring to keep them 

. eee, © . sweet and fresh and free from 

cents. The great production facilities of Swift & Company make sate wees. Yale Ga ae 
purifying action of Sunbrite 


possible this low price—lower much than you often pay. And 
count a United Profit Sharing Coupon with every can, also. 


In kitchen or bathroom, Sunbrite is a real contribution to 
household cleanliness and sanitation, a new conception of what a 
cleanser can be. Try its cleansing power on your stove, in all 
your kitchen cleaning. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Wash thoroughiy in soap suds the knife 
with which you have cut an onion; then 
cut a lemon or an apple with it—and the 


onior » flavor is still there A Sunbrite 
cleansing not only polishes the knife but 
e of the flavor 





ry trac 





onion 








the winter-—-I can hear them holler yet.” 
All this the thought of the high-posted bed 
brought back, re-created out of the lost 
past. “Yes, now it's gone, I don’t think 
near so good of myself.” 

‘Who owns it?” Jammes asked. 
it stay around here?”’ 

“Some millionaire; I 

name or just where he i 

Bartner apparently |B ed his bait from 
a carp just in time to preserve it. 

The sun, Francis Jammes realized, had 
sunk below the ridge at his back. It was 
after six o’clock. He drew in his line, and, 
unrigging it, put it in the box that had held 

is lunch. Then he ranged his 
bamboo pole through the sup- 


“Did 


don’t know his 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


should have been Columbia. And where 
children once grew up by streams filled with 
watercress, now they lived in paved streets 
and had to depend, for cooling water, on 
the corner hydrant and a fireman. 
Jammes considered all the collectors of 
early American furniture who, to his knowl- 
edge, had or were interested in fine curly 
maple. But when he realized that the list 
was coming to include every one he re- 
called he stopped. The man, though, 
should have his bed back. Even if he were 
beyond its beneficence, if circumstances and 
his wife had been too much for him, there 
were his children still to watch. No one 


bowing of the flames. The candles were 
set in brass candlesticks on a pine table and 
in rubbed tin sconces on the wall. There 
was a pine table, a tavern table with primi- 
tive stretchers, the brass and pewter, a 
cupboard in apple wood with its shelves 
bright blue, and a bench with a high, solid 
back. The floor had been freshly swept and 
sanded and marked in a design by the 
broom, and from the oven set in the stone 
beside the fireplace came the crisp brown 
smell of fresh bread. 

Candle flames nodding in a passing air 
from an opened door and little owls in the 
trees and dusk outside. Frogs in the 
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Francis Jammes conceived an intense dis- 
like for her—a woman who objected to a 
fine bed because it filled up the ceiling. 
He would like nothing better than to find 
it and return it to its owner, to where, 
properly, it belonged. 

In such a happy case he’d charge Bartner 
nothing, or perhaps, in order to hold the 
bed’s imaginary value intact, what Bart- 
ner’s wife had got for it. It might cost him, 
Jammes, anything. But that wouldn’t 
matter. He could pay for it, he told him- 
self. He continually spent sums on rare 
furniture that the prodigal rich held back 
from. Such things, Jammes felt, were 

superior to mere price; they 
were outside economic laws. 





ports of the boathouse roof. 
He nodded to Bartner. He, it 
was clear, had had a severe 
loss — his fundamental support- 
ing pride had been invested in 
the ecurly-maple bed. How 
dark, suddenly, the stream was. 
its sound was less than a gur- 
gle; less, almost; than a whis- 
per, Over the trees there was a 
white rim of moon, a fragile 
cyma curve, 


It was very dark and hot in 
Francis Jammes’ rooms. The 
moon that he had first seen 
over the trees dipped behind 
metal roofs; but the air, even 
in the city, was scented—it 
might be by late lilacs. The 
voices of the negro children on 
the narrower of the streets 
rose gay with impromptu play. 
He was tired, Tomorrow he 
wouldn't go out to the stream 
to fish, since, the rheumatism 
was again acute in his knees, 
Or perhaps that pain had only 
come from the cramped posi- 
tion in which all day he had 
sat. What was the fellow’s 
name? Bartner. After all, he 
had been very interesting. And 
there was a chance, the barest 
in the world, that the bed was 
good, 

Jammes felt its influence 
considered that it must be 
authentic. No mere copy, in- 
nocent or guilty, could arouse 
such emotion. Bartner ought 
to have it Hle needed it. 
Everyone, in the disastrous 
present, had the most pressing 
necessity for something of the 
sort. A reminder, that’s what 
it was; a reminder and a chal- 
lenge. With the curly-maple 
bed in his house, Bartner was 
nota nameless part of the city's 
labor; hia roots were im- 
bedded at least in their na- 
tive spiritual soil; he reached 
back into the tradition of the 
past; but without it he might 
easily become no better than 
a menace to all that Francis 
Jammes upheld 

Of course, there was no pos- 
sibility of his getting the bed 
back — it had been sold more 
than once, and in the last month 
the value of good curly-maple pieces had 
doubled and doubled again. And the peo- 
ple who now had it, Bartner said, were rich. 
He knew at least that much about them. 
That was little enough. There was only one 
detail he had retained that was valuable 
the spade feet 

They were extremely 
was dark. Some curly maple was very 
nearly as old as walnut; it had belonged 
in country scenes, exactly as Bartner had 
described, with the petals of the pear blos- 
soms, ethereally white, dropping through 
the window to the floor, Did they fall on 
old dark wood or on a rug, bright or trod- 
den into a soft monotone? 

There would have been an endless argu- 
ment, too, about the worthlessness of the 
pear tree—it only brought the wasps, and 
pear trees had no sweet smell anyway. 
There was little conscious beauty about a 
farm. That vision dissolved, its place taken 
by the bed itself. Even he, Francis Jammes, 
probably couldn't find it; why, it might be 
anywhere in America—or rather in what 
passed for America now. To begin with, 
politicians had named it America when it 





rare, The wood 





And, where Bartner was con- 
cerned, Francis Jammes was 
dealing with the essence of his 
whole conviction. 

The curly-maple bed had 
posts like vases long drawn 
out. And the inimitable feet! 
Jammes, in imagination, had 
already become their herald 
and patron. But it was essen- 
tial that the bed should, in a 
manner at once allegorical and 
actual, be restored to vitality; 
be put back a part of the living 
and tonic past into the failing 
present. Yes, it was lost i in the 
stagnation of a rich man’s col- 
lection. Any collection was 
synonymous with death. He, 
Jammes, was an undertaker, 
burying in the museums the 
worthy dead—the furniture of 
the colonies in America. He 
saw himself, at the edge of 
sleep, in a black stovepipe 
hat — he turned into the six 
plates of the stove, and when 
he spoke there was an iron 
clatter. It was a late ve k on 
the street below, but he left 
it, and all noise, in the swift 
stagecoach of dreams. 


He stopped, as was his 
habit, to see Cardell, and found 
him in the reverse of a hospita- 
ble mood. Cardell couldn't, 
to save his life, understand why 
Francis Jammes had acted so 
mysterious about a William 
and Mary highboy Cardell had 
bought at Scarn’s. 

“Eithery ou kr iow something 
or you don’ t,”” he complained 
again; ‘‘and if you do, why 
don’t you tell me? And if not, 
why did you stop bidding on 
it? Nobody ever saw you do 
that before. It almost looked 
as if you and Mrs. Royer ran 
the price up on me to- 
gether . the way you were 
whispering together.” 

Jammes paid no attention 
to this. 

“What did you do with it?” 

A smile reluctantly appeared 
on Cardell’s long face. 











“But the Reason I'm Certain in This Case,"' Francis Jammes Moved Back, 


This Bed's Original Headboard" 


could fix the limits of influence exerted by a 
thing of beauty on very young minds. 

A new doubt was added to the large com- 
pany he entertained; or, rather, he sud- 
denly saw the danger of gathering into the 
private collections of the very rich what 
had once given the country its tone. He 
was, for the moment, skeptical of himself. 
Once Windsor chairs, handsome beaufets, 
had been more or less everywhere; the 
world could, in the degree of its varying 
susceptibility, pattern its conduct on the 
best precepts of dignity and use; but now 
that was ali different, ruined, like so much 
else. All that this reflection accomplished 
for him was a deepening of his conception 
of widespread disaster. 

The truth was that only a very few 
people cared for simplicity—-a spare hoop 
of hickory in a chair back, an old, clear, un- 
complicated panelling. They wanted most 
of all red varnish and black oak, phono- 
graphs and blazing electric lights. Jammes 
saw, in imagination, a low room with 
rafters lighted a pale yellow by the radiance 
of candles. A breath of air passed, and 
there was a momentary fluttering and 


spring meadow. Moist sod. Patches of 
Quaker ladies. Quiet. That was it — quiet. 
The sound of chopping, the regular impact 
of an ax outside, made it more perceptible. 
The forest was only across the little clear- 
ing; the trees made a ring of profound 
shade about planted corn. 

But he saw no one; he heard nothing 
but the ax. Where they were he couldn't 
think. The bread might be burned, and 
this filled him with such an anxiety that 
he moved forward to the oven, and it all, 
brutally, left him. 

He was in his room at the heart of a 
great modern city; the forest was gone, 
the quiet was gone, no ax would ever be 
heard again there. And he was old, he 
wasn't well. Who was—now? He couldn't 
sit all day on a rock fishing. Maybe he 
could manage half a day. But then some- 
one else would get his place, drop his hook 
in the particular ripple that he so pains- 
takingly, and with such small return, af- 
fected. Perhaps if he wore thicker pants 
the ultimate chill of the stone wouldn't 
strike in. Bartner! Well, his bed was 
gone, that was sure. Sold by his wife. 


“is Because I Have 


“‘L sold it toa Boston dealer, 
he admitted. There was, how- 
ever, a tone of triumph in his 
voice. “I told him I thought it 
was good,” he continued, “but that you 
had doubts. I want to be fair to anyone in 
the business.” 

“What did he say then?” 
stantly demanded. 

“Why, he was one of those educated 
dealers, and he made a remark about Jove 
nodding,”’ Cardell replied. “I thought at 
the time if anyone nodded it would be some 
customer in Boston. But I’m convinced 
the highboy’s good. Why did you stop?” 
he persisted. 

“Have you seen Mrs. Royer since the 
sale?’ Jammes apparently drifted from the 
subject of old furniture. Once, it ap- 
peared. Cardell had met her on the street. 

“She sent her best regards to you,” he 
told Jammes gloomily. ‘ ‘Tlike that woman.’ 
His hand strayed to his necktie. “She just 
suits me. And with that house in Virginia 
filled with furniture! And a widow! Look 
here, did she happen to make you a pres- 
ent?” 

“Some early glass beads.” 

“Well, she gave me a Queen Anne mirror 
hardly larger than your hand. I wanted to 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Look for 
this Gold Seal 


There is only one 
guaranteed Congo 
leum and that is 
Gold-Seal Congoleun 
identified by this 
Gold Seal. The Gold 
Seal is pasted on the 
face of the matertal. 


Look for it. 
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Congoleum—the Easy-to-Clean Rug 


\ Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
makes any kitchen more attractive. 
And besides le nding the LOOK ¢ he eT 
of its happy colors thi popular 
floor-covering is amazingly easy to 
care for—a fewstrokes withadan » 
mop or rag make the waterproof, 


smooth surface bright and sp tle 


The wide variety of pattern 
masterpiecesof the rug designer’ 
pertectly adapt these sanitary rug 


for use 1n every room in the house 


Beautiful and easy to-clean but 
hard to wear out = Congoleus 
Rugs are the most economical 
floor-covering it 1s possibl to buy. 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South 
and west of the Mississippi are higher 
than those quoted 
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Watch This 


Column 


Big Baseball Romance Here. 


ROCKLIFFE FELLOWES and BUDDY 
MESSINGER in “ TRIFLING 
WITH HONOR” 


Out on the diamond, with crowds 
screaming, excitement at high-tide, 
players tense and fighting on their 
nerve—that's the scene of Univer- 
sal’s next picture, ‘‘ Trifling with 
Honor.’”’ You'll like it, I'm sure. 
It is a purely American story—a 
baseball romance, founded on a 
baseball scandal which turned us 
all end-wise several years ago. 
+ * & 


Do you remember William Slavens 
McNutt's great story of the escaped 
convict who utilized the one thing 
he learned in prison—baseball— 
and became a star in the big league, 
then fell into the hands of the base- 
ball gamblers and was ordered to 
“throw” the last and deciding 
game, or go back to prison? Well, 
that’s the picture we've made. 
oa ee 

And do you remember the Western Union 
Messenger Boy who pleaded with the star- 
player to protect the good name of the 
game, be truc to its traditions for the sake 
of all the kids in America who regarded 
him as an idol and a hero? How he yielded 
to the boy's agonized oe, won the 


game, routed the gamblers, got the girl he 
wanted and lived happily ever afterwards? 


* * * 
Well, ROCKLIFFE FELLOWES is The 
Man,Fritzi Ridgway The Woman,Hayden 
Stevenson The Other Man, and Buddy 
Messinger The Messenger Boy. 

* * * 


Please write me a personal letter when you 
have seen this baseball romance, and tell 
me what you think of it. It was directed by 
Harry Pollard, who is now making another 
corking series of ‘‘The Leather Push- 
ers.’’ Also tell me how you like ‘‘The 
Abysmal Brute,’’ ‘‘Bavu’’ and H. A. 
Snow's ‘‘Hunting Big Game in Africa 
with Gun and Camera.”’ 
Write me and tell me the title of some book 
or story which you think would make a 
good picture. | want to make the kind of 
ictures that the American people want. 
But you've got to help. Will you? All 
right, then write 


(Carl faemmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


“The pleasure is all yours” 


1600 Broadway, New York City | 


out for you. 


| His memory, in each instance, 
| from where they had been bought, what the 
| price had been and who had been the pur- 
| chaser. Some of them he hadn’t thought of 
| for five years, and naturally he couldn’t be 
| expected to follow every change of owner- 


plewhite; 
| county 


| mahogany- 
| he couldn’t quite make up his mind which; 
| and thinking of the former, an inlayer’s 
| wood, his mind was filled with the romantic 


| any of Santo 


| American 
| handles, swell front laid on cherry or solid 
| in maple itself; 
| with shells as airy as smoke. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
keep it, but when I was out for lunch some- 
one just took it along with him and sent 
me a check for three TL ndved dollars. I'd 
have been way under that valuation.” 
“She probably gave something to wt | 


good dealer in the city,” Jammes observ: 


“If she did it’s a blow to me. I thought 
I was moving some with her—until you 
came along, and I didn’t figure you had 
me cooled except with the furniture.” 

“You’d make a fool of yourself right 
now if she would let you.” 

“‘Jammes,” Cardell demanded, ‘do you 
think there’s anything queer about her? 
Is she being used to plant bad pieces?” 

“She planted nothing bad with me,” 
Jammes assured him. “The beads were 
the finest early glass I know of. And 
there’s the three hundred you had.” 

“T know. I know. It was just an idea, 
but I was all wrong. That woman couldn't 
be like that.” 

‘Cardell,”” the other suddenly asked, 
“where are the fine curly-maple beds 
now?" 

““Everywhere,”’ Jammes was assured. 

“No, the exceptional ones.”’ 

“Mrs. Gerber, in Brookline.” 

“I’ve seen hers. It isn’t that.” 

“Fox Bennington, Louisville.” 

“T know that one, too; it’s not a bed but 
a curly-mapie elephant.” 

“Well, then—mine, upstairs. 

“Keep it there.” 

“There’s one in the Greenspring Valley.” 

“High posts?” 

“T understand—yes. I don’t know their 


” 


names, Wait a minute. I sent a japanned 


tray down there last February. We'll find 
It won’t be to sell.” 

“Practically everything can be bought.” 

“That's where you’re wrong. I've got an 
American court cupboard nobody could 
have.” 

“I was asking for a maple bed.”” Jammes 
prepared to leave. ‘‘Let me hear about the 
one outside Baltimore.” 

Once more alone, in his hideous plush 
rocking-chair, he searched his mind for 


| every piece of curly maple he had seen or 


dealt in, and recalled eleven distinct beds. 
included 


ship since. He went over the details of their 
various but similar designs. However, he 


| might have spared himself all that, for none 


had spade feet. There wasn’t a true Hep- 


| plewhite proportion onene them, Yet the 


vase pattern of Bartner’s bed wasn’t Hep- 
it was probably a pleasant 
mixture. 

Francis Jammes had seen high slim oc- 


| tagonal bedposts in New Hampshire, but 


they were in plain maple. He knew of a 
slender-posted bed with spade feet in white 
white mahogany or butternut, 


and lovely names of woods familiar to the 
cabinetmakers of the past—satinwood and 


| deep amboyna, tulip and holly and lime 


wood for carving, Thuja and ebony and 
lilac wood and rose, the rippled mahogany 
of Campeachy Bay and the clouded mahog- 

Boadnee. But now his interest 
was directed toward only maple—Empire 
chests of drawers with cut-glass knobs; 
Sheraton with pressed-brass 


pale tables and lowboys 


The following day he had a note from 
Cardell, with the address, in Maryland, of 


| the bed he had spoken about. At Baltimore 


Jammes proceeded to the house of Preston 
I 


| Cottonet, and from there he went on into 


the Greenspring Valley sunk deep in a 


| motor landaulet behind a chauffeur and a 
| footman., 
| house of mellow brick, a Georgian facade 


The car stopped at a long low 


on a lawn with a circular drive of grass and 


| a formal pool on the left, and Francis 


Jammes was ceremoniously conducted up 
to the bed he had come to see. 

It had never been Bartner’s; that he dis- 
covered at once. There was no canopy, but 
pineapple finials; and it was so elaborately 


| carved that it might almost have come 


from New Orleans. That ended his purpose 
there; but on his way downstairs he 


| stopped at an Adam console cabinet and 
| satiated himself with the delightful surface. 


lowing as citron 


The paint on it was as 
e was urged to 


and as smooth as wax. 
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stay for lunch; but he declined, and took 
an immediate train home, and in the tunnel 
under Baltimore the gas seriously irritated 
his throat. A violent attack of cough- 
ing left him so weak that he could hardly 
mount the stairs to his second story. Why, 
he wondered, prostrate, had he taken that 
exhausting trip? He accused Cardell of 
sentimentality, but it was a question if he 
weren't worse. He cared nothing for Bart- 
ner; and specially he, Francis Jammes, 
couldn’t hope to restrain or better instruct 
Bartner’s wife. 

Besides, he hadn't a remote chance to 
find that one bed out of the forest of high 
curly-maple posts that had, mostly of late, 
sprung up. It was all folly. Still, it must 
have been pleasant on such a farm. With 
Bartner memory was more potent, more 
valuable, than the actual present; it was 
memory, what had been, a trace of tradi- 
tion, that sustained him. Such things were 
often more real than a wife and seven chil- 
dren. But he, Jammes, couldn't help him. 

Where was the throat medicine? It 
was past the middle of night, and, in spite of 
the hurt, he hadn't the courage to get up 
and explore the dark. There was a sudden 
startling crash, which, after some confused 
minutes, he identified as a fallen picture. 


The heat grew more intense. It was sus- 
tained day after day, night on night; but 
while the city grew still with a sense of 
mortality, oppressed and choked with 
dread, Francis Jammes felt a renewed stir 
of life. He liked heat and flourished in it. 
His dry, tenuous body, chilled by any de- 
gree of surrounding coolness, was at its 
decreasing best when there was no demand 
upon his innate vital store of warmth. He 
walked, in the afternoons, along the streets 
and by the stores, the secondhand’furniture 
stores of the poor. Jammes was always 
alert for possibilities, for bedposts masked 
in dust, table tops, the frames of primitive 
desks. He liked sea chests, if there were 
still a clinging trace of their original sea- 
blue paint, and almost anything that was 
small, old and of pine; specially small 
things, which he held to be, ultimately, 
more valuable than large. Once he had 
found, as a reward for his vigilance, on 
Front Street, by the river, among the ship 
chahdglers and Italian fruit sellers, a gate- 
leg table less than thirteen inches across 
the top when it was folded, and diminutive 
in proportion. Walnut—not oak. Oak he 
would not have glanced at again. 

He was leaving Front Street now. It was 

ast four o'clock, but the heat had not 
essened with the passage of afternoon. 
The rows of apples on the open stands gave 
out almost the aroma of baking, and 
Jammes thought that the bananas black- 
ened as he looked at them. He walked up 
what was hardly more than an alley, 
stopped, for no conscious reason, before a 
store that was only a shed covering a rust- 
ing miscellany of largely useless iron scraps, 
and uncovered the face plate of a Franklin 
stove cast at Durham Furnace in 1730. It 
was the first known in type and the dealer 
assured him that ail the plates were there. 
It was heavy, he added, and worth a good 
deal in iron. 

Jammes, before he left, saw that the 
stove was complete, left its price, four dol- 
lars and ninety cents, and an explicit de- 
scription of exactly to whom and under 
what particular circumstances only it 
should be delivered. He was filled with a 
sense of excitement, accountable partly to 
his finding the Franklin stove; but it wasn’t 
wholly a feeling of satisfaction, of triumph. 
It wasn’t contained in what had happened, 
but was, as much as anything, made up of 
expectancy. Nothing more, however, oc- 
curred that afternoon; but his tenseness, 
the pleasurable glow, lasted through the 
evening. The next day it had subsided, 
and going in an inconvenient local train to 
a sale of furniture in a New Jersey village, 
his familiar weary pessimism again had 
gathered about him. 

The train went by vast sandy fields of to- 
mato plants, enormous areas of truck gar- 
dening; under asky nearly as white with heat 
as the pale soil, where the unshaded houses 
were like toys of exactly painted wood. He 
passed stations with the names of Southern 
Italian towns. The signs over the general 
stores were in Italian, and the women were 
gay with calicoes and thick with petticoats. 
Jammes’ expression was acrimonious, and 
he muttered a sharp phrase— “El Dorado— 
America.” Soon the gold they all came to 
find would be gone; the gold that was in 
the soil and in the forests, at the heart of 
simpler men; the richness would have 
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vanished, but the discontent, the bitterness 
and want, of the seekers would remain. 

Francis Jammes told himself that he was 
a Federalist; but the meaning of that term, 
a strongly centralized government, no 
longer expressed his political belief. He 
wanted a strong government, but not so 
much of it. The truth was, of course, that 
the mass of people—the present mass, he 
added—wasn’t fit to govern itself. It was 
hardly worth governing. Yes, the country 
was smashed ——— 

His gloomy thoughts were interrupted 
by the arrival of the train at his destination. 
There were no service hacks at the bareness 
of that platform,*and he was obliged to 
walk laboriously through a mile of sandy 
way. He came finally to the house—com- 
pletely misdescribed in the advertise- 
ment—where the sale was to take place. He 
would find nothing there, he thought; 
there were no cars he recognized; he could 
discover the presence of no dealer or fa- 
miliar indefatigable collector in the small 
local throng on the porch. There wasn’t a 
thing he'd give a fip for, Jammes told him- 
self; and then he saw, leaning on the wall 
behind a half-closed door, the headboard 
of a curly-maple bed. 

As he bent over it there was a sharp 
movement behind him and he turned in- 
stinctively. He saw nothing more than a 
man older than himself, dressed with pre- 
cision, but without any distinction, any 
distinctive features whatever. 

“Evidently part of an old bed,” the 
other remarked. 

“Evidently,”’ Jammes agreed. 

“I can’t make out if the splashes on it 
are painted—you know, graining—or nat- 
ural. Can you? If they were real I might 
like to have it. My stepdaughter’s got a 
bed it might fit into. That is, I’d buy it for 
a dollar or so.” 

Francis Jammes made no reply. 

“Yes,” the older man reiterated; ‘“‘it 
might be just what she’d want. I wouldn’t 
give anything for it; but, of course, I 
wouldn’t have to. I looked all around, and 
there’s no more. That’s all.” 

Jammes walked unceremoniously away. 
Among his greatest detestations were over- 
dressed old men, conspicuously dressed 
men of any age—a piece of red flower in his 
buttonhole, a cane with a gold handle! 
That collar! He wondered where the aged 
fool had come from. Not from that local- 
ity, it was clear. Well, it didn’t matter, he 
told himself. The sale was cried and he 
moved out beyond the pressure of the little 
avaricious throng. A sadiron brought thirty 
cents; a red strip of carpet a dollar and 
seventy; a vicious factory-made bed, thick 
with varnish, went for three dollars and 
ten cents. The auctioneer accepted ad- 
vances of five and three cents. Then he 
held up the curly-maple headboard: 

“How much? Howmuch? Who’llstart 
this valuable piece of wood? Will you give 
a dollar? Seventy-five? Fifty cents? 
Twenty-five? Twenty?” 

The faded individual in the pretentious 
garb with a sprig of geranium said that he 
at give twenty cents; there was a faint 
and undecided bid of a quarter. 

“A quarter of a dollar, a quarter 

“Thirty cents.” 

“Thirty, thirty, thirty! Going, going, 
going, for thirty cents! Going, going 

“Fifty,”’ Jammes declared. He had no 
program to raise. 

The man with a flower advanced to 
seventy-five. 

“A dollar,” this was Jammes. 

‘*Two,”’ called the other with an audible 
impatience. 

“Three!” said Jammes. 

“Twenty !’ 

This brought out an amazed murmur. 

“Twenty dollars has been bid,”’ the auc- 
tioneer reminded them. 

“Twenty-five dollars,” Jammes put in 
when the audible confusion had subsided. 

“Thirty!” 

The elder had the exasperated tone of 
Cardell when he was bidding. 

“Thirty-five,”” Jammes went on. 

“Forty.” 

“Forty-five.” 

There was a pause; 

“Fifty-five.” 

“Seventy-five.” 

Francis Jammes bid a hundred dollars 
fora curly-maple headboard without its bed. 

“Take it!”’ the other shouted. ‘I didn’t 
know I was in an asylum.” 


” 


then, “Fifty.” 


The temper of the sale, clearly conveyed, 
was that at least two individuals were 
(Continued on Page 42 
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If Peerless has developed one virtue 
which outshines all the others, it is a 
reputation for undeviating reliability 


By reliability we mean that regularity 
of performance —that certainty of ar- 
riving —which rivals the fixity of a 
railroad schedule. 

We mean that Peerless designers and 


engineers have given it something over 
and above the delights of lightning- 
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swift acceleration, power-without- 
stint, and air-cushioned qualities 


of riding. 


We mean that the luxury of these 
things continues unabated, whether 
the destination be a dozen blocks or 
a thousand miles away. 


Peerless has attained that which 
owners value above all else —a con- 
stancy in its good qualities which is 
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the real secret not merely of motoring 
enjoyment, but in the long run deter- 
mines both the economy and the value 
of a fine car. 


Peerless is rising higher every day in 
public esteem, principally because it is 
providing that evenness of performance, 
free from troublesome interruptions, 
which nocar lesssound and fine can pos- 
sibly deliver the whole year through. 
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Hanover 


Shoe 


Stuled for Comfort 


yJuilt for Wear 


Style 283D 
Russia Calfskin 
Fancy Oxford 


‘ALK into any Han- 
over store. Take up 
a Hanover shoe and ex- 
amine it closely. Note the 
quiet elegance of its style, 
the hardy construction, 
the genuine high-grade 
leather—the fine finish. 
Then try on a pair in 
the style you like best. 
How comfortable — how 
good-looking—what per- 
fect fit. 
proud to wear. 


Shoes you'll be 


For a quarter century 
we've devoted our skill 
and effort toward making 
a better Hanover Shoe. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


in Hanover Stores 
in 60 cities. 


This is possible because we 
are the only shoemakers in 
America who sell exclusively 
through our own stores. If 
there is no Hanover Store 
near you, we will fit you from 


Hanover. Write for catalog. 


The HANOVER SHOE, HANOVER, PA. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Hane wer Shoes for Boys and Little Men 
Staunch and Serviceable — good-look 


Dad's—$2.50, $5 and $3.50, 


ing as 


| face again and again and again. 


| it; Jammes was certain of that. 
| heaven, how Cardell would laugh at him- 

| a hundred dollars for a curly-maple head- 
| board! What would the posts be worth at 
| such a valuation? Ordinarily a good curly- 
| maple bed was worth perhaps a hundred 


| day from the city he visited. 
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| headboard he had at home. 
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| (Continued from Page 40) 

| present for the justification of such a be- 
ief. The crier indicated an insecure kero- 
sene stove. 

“Three hundred dollars to start it. 
Three, and four! Do I hear five hundred 
dollars?”’ 

What he heard was a general loud and 

| scoffing laughter. But this was silenced by 
Jammes paying for his headboard. There 
was an actuality about the sum that im- 


| pressed the crowd. There was now a whis- 
| pered belief that the piece of wood was 


worth a hundred dollars. Perhaps more. 
Yes, very probably. The two men who had 


| bid for it, someone had said, represented 
| museums, one in Washington and the other 
| at New York. That headboard was well 
| known to many present. 
| remembered now, had thought a lot of it. 


Old Greener, they 


It had been in the best room. A woman 


bone ag to be Thomas Greener’s grand- 
| dau 
beard rested under a cloud. 


ter declared that the title to the head- 
It had been 
specifically presented to her, and the sale 
had been conducted against her wish. She 
had been, from the first, opposed to the 


| publicity and incidental loss of money. 


Francis Jammes left all this in bein 


| while he struggled back through the san 


to the station. The headboard, awkward 


| in shape for carrying and heavier than it 


first appeared, «dded to the weary difficulty 
of his progress. Again in the city, home, 
the flight of steps seemed interminable; 
and when he reached the floor on which he 
lived he dropped his burden with a clatter. 


| After a long rest—a period, really, of ex- 
| haustion—he examined with patient care 
| his purchase. 
| fection; absolutely. The shape, the grace- 


It was that rare thing, per- 


ful roll at the top, the proportion of the 
ends, the marriage of its curves, were pure 
mane id and the quality, the color, of the 


| Wo 


It was worth a hundred dollars to have it 
in his room, to slip his fingers over its sur- 
What was 
it in the processes of time that made a 
piece of wood so inexpressibly lovely, that 
gave it an apparent softness, the quality of 
silk velvet? No stain or varnish or paint 
could imitate it . . . perfection. 

He'd never tell Cardell what he paid for 
Good 


fifty dollars, fine ones two hundred or 

two hundred and fifty. Only the exce 
tional bed, when it could be bought at all, 
reached the sum of three hundred dollars. 
Francis Jammes put the headboard away; 


| he locked it into the back space of the 
| store downstairs; nobody but 


imself ever 
went in there. He snapped the padlock on 
its hasp and thought of Bartr #r; rather it 
was Bartner’s bed he thought of; Jammes 
wanted to find it. One of the marks of his 
increasing age, his decline, was that his 
tired mind, worn smooth with the flow of 
the years of expert accountancy, became 
victimized by special ideas and desires. 
They fastened in his thoughts with a per- 
sistence he was powerless to modify or af- 
fect. They were stronger, more tyrannical, 
than the being, the substance, that gave 
them birth. Now Jammes wanted to find 
the curly-maple bed. Probably, after all, 
it wasn’t far away—there were many col- 
lectors in the city, and there would be no 
reason for sending it away. 

He directed his thoughts on carpet 
mills—what a fool he had been not to ask 
where Bartner worked—and there was, it 
developed, an entire section of the city, a 
city within the city, devoted to that indus 
try. Bartner really couldn't help him; but 
with information he could at least have 
traced the beginning of the bed’s changes. 
The maple beds he knew of within half a 
There was 
one almost fine enough to have been Bart- 


| ner’s, and the feet, it was evident to Jammes, 
| had been lately turned. 
| spaded now, but it was impossible to guess 


They were not 


what they had been perhaps only last week. 
Idly, after his detailed examination, he 

glanced back at the headboard, and two 

things were increasingly evident to him- 


| unlike the feet, there was no possibility of 
| its having been replaced or changed, and its 


inferior to the 
That one he 
took very often from the shadow in which 


quality was enormously 


| it stood for a prolonged, luxurious inspec- 
| tion. 
| mentarily broken; 


It was July. The heat had mo- 
there were violent falls 
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of rain, solid crystal downpours, and the 
evenings in his rooms were a pure pleasure. 
He lightly touched the maple headboard, 
fingered his cherry sideboard, so simple, so 
early, so faultless, rubbed his hand over the 
silvered coolness of old mirrors. It was so 
very enjoyable at home that he seldom 
went out after dusk. And when, one eve- 
ning between showers, Meadows insisted on 
carrying him to the country Jammes was 
only annoyed 

It was some wainscot chairs Meadows 
wanted him tosee; walnut, the seventeenth 
century, and positively American. 

“Although they were bought in Eng- 
land,” he proceeded. ‘Theodore Vhail 
picked them up himself. You understand, 
they’re not for sale. I won’t even pretend 
that he wants your opinion of them. He’s 
like that—Vhail doesn’t think he needs 
opinions. And, unfortunately, usually he 
doesn’t. For a rich man, he knows a re- 
markable lot. I won’t pretend he’s nice.” 

If Meadows had made such a pretension, 
Jammes thought later, the fact would have 
instantly contradicted it. In reality, he 
added silently, Vhail was probably the 
most disagreeable man he had ever en- 
countered. His manner was well enough, 
but that was no more than a veneering over 
his incredible self-satisfaction. The wain- 
scot chairs, however, as Meadows had 
intimated, were, miraculously, quite as 
good as their owner’s opinion of them. 

“They ought to be entirely original,” 
Jammes said in, for him, an extraordinary 
concession. 

Vhail hardly waited to hear him; he 
nodded impatiently, moving off. 

“Come upstairs,’ he exclaimed, ‘and 
I'll give you a sensation. I show this to 
dealers just to remind them that they don’t 
cover the whole wall.” 

Francis Jammes was divided between 
walking not up but downstairs to Meadows’ 
car and the chance of seeing something 
really worth while. The latter, naturally, 
= 

“There!” Vhail proclaimed. 

Jammes walked slowly forward. 

“Yes,”’ he said, but principally to him- 
self, ‘that was worth coming for.” 

And then he thought of Bartner. In a 
room appropriately bare, with a floor of 
random poplar boards painted green, stood 
a bed of curly maple better than any he had 
seen or imagined. It had a white ball- 
fringe canopy. The brasses had been added. 
He went at once to the headboard: 

“That,” he said, after a momentary 
study, “‘is good. It’s almost good enough.” 

“Do you mean that the heedboard isn’t 
original?” Vhail demanded sharply. “If 
you do—why, you're nothing of a judge. 
I thought you knew enough to appreciate 
a lovely bed.” 

“It’s good,” Jammes admitted. “If it 
weren't for one thing I'd have been inclined 
to think it was quite right.” 

“Perhaps you'll tell Meadows and me 
what that one thing is.’’ Vhail’s tone was 
hard, contemptuous. ‘‘ Meadows, I'll bet 
you a thousand that whatever it is it’s 
wrong.” 

“IT haven’t an idea what,” he replied, 
“but I do know Francis Jammes, you're 
taken.” 


Francis Jammes’ fingers followed every 
turning of the headboard’s outline. 

“Here,” he said, “‘you can see where it 
has been forced into the post; the edge has 
even been broken a little. The original 
headboard would have shrunk. It would 
have been worn easy. 

“That,” said Vhail, ‘“‘is one of those 
statements that a convincing— at 
first. I have seen old head and foot boards 
that had to be broken out of their hold.” 

“It is too tight,’”’ Jammes repeated; 
‘‘and then, while there is no orange shellac 
on the bed itself, there is on the head- 
board.” 

“Prove it,’’ Vhail ordered him disagree- 
ably. ‘But you can’t, because shellac 
would have been knocked off with pum- 
ice, worked into the fibre of the wood. No, 
you're safe enough; but fortunately you 
are not convincing. 

“Shellac has been laid i in the angles. Very 
skillfully, of course,” Jammes proceeded 
blandly. “Toa sensitive or trained eye the 
difference in color between the board and a 
post is—is instructive.” 

“Yes?” Vhail was again suave. 

‘But the reason I’m certain in this case,” 
Francis Jammes moved back, ‘‘is because 
I have this bed’s original headboard.” 

“Ha, I wondered! Well, you have some- 
thing to sell,”” Vhail smiled. 
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““You’re wrong again,” Meadows told 
him. ‘“‘Didn’t I carefully explain Jammes 
to you when I said I’d bring him out? You 
make me sick, Vhail. I'll be delighted to 
find you wrong where you ll know it.’ 

“Bring it along” Vhail was speaking to 
Jammes— “I'd like to see it, of course. We 
can tell the second it’s against the posts, 
and if it is what you say, you're lucky. 
You'll have a good customer. “s 

“T’ll fetch it out, yes,” Jammes replied; 
“but I'm not after a sale. I’d rather 
keep it.’ 

“Certainly, certainly,” the other smiled 
again. ‘We all understand about that.’ 

‘I'd have gladly lost the thousand not to 
miss this,’”” Meadows declared; ‘“‘and it’s 
going to get better. I can see that. When 
can you come back, Jammes? Make it 
soon. 

“The history of how I got that be d would 
make a story,” Vhail asserted. ‘‘I got it 
from a woman who was changing her doc- 
tor and her interior decorator every other 
day, but she had it from a man who found 
it in the shanty of a carpet beater. It seems 
the roof even was full of holes, and the rain 
streamed in. The owner was practically 
starved. He had sold everything, but he 
wouldn’t part with his bed. His wife had 
died on it only the month before ——”’ 

“Where,” Jammes_ interrupted 
“did the carpet beater work?” 

“Carpet beaters,’”’ Vhail replied with a 
pedantic intention of humor, ‘‘follow their 
profession in the back lots of the city. I 
don’t have any carpets exposed and beaten, 
so I don’t know him; but Mrs. Louis 
Lamotte might be able to give you impor- 
tant information.” 

“You know her, Jammes; she’s one of 
the customers I was good enough to try to 
send you.” 

“Isn’t that all?” Francis Jammes asked 
Meadows by way of a farewell. 

In his car, something of Meadows’ secur- 
ity evaporated. 

I hope you’ve got that damn _ head- 
board,”’ he said. “If you haven’t, Vhail 
won't leave me a quiet day. He'll radio the 
news to London. And he does know a hell 
of a lot, Francis. I don’t believe I’ve ever 
seen him make a mistake like this.”’ 

“Of course I’ve got it!” Jammes re- 
turned irritably. ‘‘That’s nothing; I want 
the bed.” 

“Everybody does,’’ Meadows answered 
comfortably, lighting a very dark, wedge- 
shaped cigar. 

“But it’s different with me.” Jammes 
spoke in an abstracted voice. ‘‘I've got to 
have it.” 

“Well, you won't succeed. You'd have 
just as much chance with the flags from 
Napoleon’s tomb. I’ve got some money, 
but Vhail’s rich. He didn’t make it and he 
never thinks about it. The only things in 
his mind are fine old furniture and the su- 
periority of what he owns. His has got to 
be the best. Beyond criticism.” 

The following morning Francis Jammes 
discovered, at the telephone, that Mrs. 
Louis Lamotte and a doctor and attend- 
ant— but not, now, an interior decorator 
were somewhere on the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. Did anyone at her house know 
about a high-posted curly-maple bed now 
owned by Mr. Theodore Vhail? In a mo- 
ment the speaker would see. No, the voice 
resumed, nothing was known about the 
bed. Mrs. Lamotte had bought one, how- 
evef, from a Mrs. Gage. The voice ex- 
pressed the belief that she lived in the city. 

Mrs. Gage herself, in a flowery and per- 
fumed tone, replied to Jammes: Yes, she 
remembered the bed; her husband’s brother 
had told them about it. Her husband had 
passed away since. But Mr. Alexander 
Gage could be seen at the Gage and 
Wisson Carpet Mills. Francis Jammes 
didn’t actually see him; but later he did 
discover that Bartrer was still working at 
the Gage and Wisson looms. 

That was all comparatively easy; and, 
Jammes reminded himself, none of it carried 
him a foot forward in the accomplishment 
of his desire. The thing, the only thing, he 
had to contend with was the present owner 
of the curly-maple bed. But that was 
enough. The situation was so simple that it 
allowed no skill of approach. Theodore 
Vhail had the bed and he wanted it; noth- 
ing more. And Vhail, he realized, would 
never sell. He, Jammes, might try to get 
him a better maple bed; but that he dis- 
missed at once. It wasn’t possible. The 
famous spade feet alone prevented that. 
There wasn’t, to put it directly, another 
such bed in existence. 

(Continued on Page 44 
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How GMC Regards “Used Trucks” 


Selling New GMC Equipment 
and “Buying” Old Trucks 
are Considered Separately. 






“GMC TRUCKS ARE 
SEVEN STEPS AHEAD” 


























Two distinct transactions are under- 
taken in the sale of a GMC truck to a 
customer who is replacing other truck 
equipment with a new GMC, 


The customer buys, foraremarkably low 
list price, a motor truck of the finest 
quality and refinement—one capable of 
doing a greater amount of work for a 
long and uninterrupted period because 
of its particular and exclusive features 
of design. 








Therepresentative of the General Motors 
Truck Company, in turn, takes in from 
the customer a used motor truck—pay- 
ing for it the fair value that it actually 
represents as a medium of transportation. 





There is no chicanery in such a transac- 
tion. There is no possibility of surplus 
price being camouflaged as “trade-in- 
value”. 


Nor should there be. For, just as the 
GMC price represents the actual physical 
cost of the motor truck—plusa fair profit, 
so the GMC evaluation of a “used truck” 
must be limited by the actual value of 
the truck in terms of the work yet left 
in it. 





Only on such a basis can enduring and 
permanent business be established and 
maintained—business such as the nation 
associates always with GMC. 













GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO.—Pontiac, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 











GMC Truck chassis list at the factory as follows: 
1-Ton, $1295; 2-Ton, $2375; 3%-Ton, $3600; 
5-Ton, $3950: Tax to be added. 


General Motors Trucks 
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(Continued from Page 42 

He wondered a little, but not long, at his 
luck—or was it no more than a misfor- 
tune?—in getting the headboard that be- 
longed to Vhail’s bed. There could be no 
doubt about that—Jammes had it. Vhail, 
Meadows, anyone nearly, would admit it 
after a most casual comparison. Francis 
Jammes was never surprised by the unex- 
pected; other and stranger coincidences 
had happened to him in the past. Life was 
like that—incaleculable, erratic, beyond 
measure or prediction. Nothing was impos- 
sible . . . except to get Vhail to sell his bed. 

Jammes tried to put Bartner and every- 
thing that concerned him out of his mind, 
but without success. He saw in imagina- 


| tion the pale sweet blossoms of the pear 
| tree shifting into the room on a mild April 
| air; i 
| round crisp leaves of watercress; 


he saw the stream choked with the 
the sun- 
light fell through the still branches of the 


| orchard and warmed the rocks where Bart- 
| ner had played as a 


boy. And then he 
thought of Bartner’s children and the street 
But 
it was the country, more than any indi- 
that that change affected. The 


| farms had electric lights now, and automo- 
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biles; and they were farms no longer, but 
places, acres, for the growing of specialized 
crops. They had been improved out of 
existence. No one could stay or deny im- 
provement. It was just that Jammes was 
growing old, unable to meet, perhaps un- 
able to see, the food in new conditions. 

He didn’t want to. That, he asserted to 
the night lying darkly upon him, was per- 
haps the whole truth about him. But he 
could see that there was no good in factory- 
made chairs. They were uncomfortable as 
well as unstable and bad in materials and 
proportion. The age of pretentiousness and 
pretence had overtaken the land. Imita- 
tions. Chairs and men; particularly women! 
Look what Bartner’s wife had done to him! 


| Ruinea him, probably. 


Vhail’s third letter Francis Jammes an- 
swered indirectly by asking Meadows when 


| it would be convenient for him to drive out 


| his headboard wrapped until, 


to the country where Vhail lived. He kept 
with Vhail, 
they were grouped at the side of the curly- 
maple bed. Vhail’s confidence in all that 
touched him was expressed in an attitude 
of exaggerated concern. His politeness 
reached the pitch of a humility preparing 
itself, it seemed, for a calamity. Jammes 


| undramatically untied the headboard and 


after \ 
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arranged it on a chair where the same 
light fell on it as that which enveloped the 
Meadows gave the two surfaces a 
quick comparative attention. Then he 
turned, restraining a smile, to Vhail. 

“You can send me your cheque in the 
| morning.” 

Cheque!" Vhail exclaimed. 
| Mr. Jammes owned the headboard, 
you,” 

“It isn’t to pay for that,” 
plained chee rfully. “It’s only the bet, 
thousand, you've lost ta me.” 

“Lost? What nonsense!" Vhail was 
bent over the fashioned board Jammes had 
brought. At last, silently, long and pain- 
fully, he compared its color with the bed. 
He scored it with a tentative finger nail. 
**“Come downstairs,”’ he said abruptly. 


5 


“TI thought 
Not 


Meadows ex- 
the 
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They went without further word, Vhail 
leading and Jammes at the rear with his 
headboard awkwardly held under an arm, 
down into a small sitting room furnished in 
the period of Queen Anne, with a walnut 
table inlaid on the knees with ivory and 
ebony and silver. 

He rang a bell that produced a servant, 
who brought them Scotch whisky in a cut 
red decanter and immense tumblers of flint 
glass that rang like bells when they were 
set down. 

“You can have your thousand, Mead- 
ows,”” Vhail said, = “ra contemplative 
drink. ‘‘Now, Mr. Jammes, how much do 
you want?” 

“For the headboard?” Jammes’ tone 
bore a delicate edge of surprise. ‘That 
isn’t for sale. But I told you that.” 

‘And, if you'll remember, I said I under- 
stood you there. ... How much?” 

“That whisky, Meadows,”” Jammes re- 
marked, “it’s old, too. The color would tell 
you that. No good whisky now. Nothing 
now at all.” 

“I’m glad you appreciate it,”’ Vhail in- 
formed him. ‘“‘It’s been forty years in 
wood in one place I know of. About the 
headboard = 

“*Mr. Vhail,”” Jammes replied, ‘‘my real 
reason for coming out here was to buy your 
bed. Will you put a price on it?” 

“*Ah-ha! That knocks the crating off our 
purpose, The gentleman with the horn 
wants to buy the entire animal. Wouldn’t 
it look better, Meadows, the other way?” 

‘I told him it was no use,”” Meadows ad- 
mitted; ‘‘but he’s as hard as you are.” 

“Probably,” Jammes went tranquilly 
on, ‘“‘you paid two hundred dollars for your 
maple bed. You can get one different, but, 
from your position, as good for- well, five 
hundred dollars. I'll give you a thousand 
for hag 

‘Mr. 
taken in you, 
the headboard. 

“*Mr. Vhail,”’ 
dred for the bed. 
of it.” 

“Two thousand,” said Vhail. 

“Twenty-five hundred,” Jammes_ re- 
sponded. 

‘Look here, Vhail,’’ Meadows protested, 

‘be reasonable. Jammes is a poor man. 
I don’t know what’s in either of you—two 
hundred and fifty dollars would be prodigal 
for the whole business. Francis hasn’t any 
idea of prices when he’s interested.” 

Vhail took a deep drink. 

“By heaven,”’ he told Jammes, “ 
give you three!” 

“I wouldn't take six,” said the other. 
“Two thousand five hundred for the bed.” 

“No, nor twenty-five thousand.” 

Francis Jammes rose wearily. 

“We'll have to go without it, Meadows, 
he admitted. But Theodore Vhail caught 
his arm: 

“Sit down! There’s something more in 
the bottle; and this is a very extraordinary 
occasion. I might say three thousand. 
The trouble is this: I'll be candid with 
you—now I know the other right head- 
board exists, it spoils my pleasure in the 
bed. Every time I saw it I'd know it wasn’t 
complete. I tell you, Jammes, you've 
spoiled it for me, and you'll have to restore 
it again.” 


Jammes,”’ said Vhail, ‘‘I was mis- 

I'll give you a thousand for 
The bed’s not up.” 

said Jammes, “fifteen hun- 

The headboard’s out 


’ 


I won't 
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“I’ve never restored anything,” Jammes 
told him acidly. 

Vhail’s effort at good nature ebbed. 

“T’ve got to have it,”’ he declared shortly; 
“all the reason is with me. And since I’ve 
got to, I'll let you hold me up. What do 
you want?” 

“The bed.” 

“You'll never get it. I'll break it up 
first. Mr. Jammes, don’t make any mis- 
take about me there.” 

“T won't,” Jammes assured him; 
see what you’ re like.” 

“Well 

Jammes ma gazed at him. 

“ the headboard.” 

“T wouldn’t let you have it to float on if 
you were drowning. Be sure about that.’ 

“T am,” Vhail shot at him. ‘You 
couldn’t be mistaken for the stubborn ass 
you are. I’ll bre valk the damned bed up,” 
Vhail reiterated; “I won’t have it in my 
house—if that will do op any good.” 

“Nothing much wiil,”’ Jammes answered. 
He was very tired, overcome by his sense of 
futility. 

“Then neither of us will have it.” It was 
Vhail who was speaking again. He glanced 
at Jammes over the rim of his glass. ‘‘Four 
thousand,” he said. 

“Not forty.” 

“Stop it,’ Meadows commanded them. 
“You'll break something important inside 
you. Oh, you'll wake up! Theodore, 
you’re drunk.” 

Jammes rose with an air of finality. 

“Come on,” he said to Meadows; “I’m 
sorry to have led you out here for nothing.” 

‘hail preserved a moody silence; he made 
no effort toward a semblance of politeness. 
Meadows prodded him in a shoulder. 

“‘Jammes is equal to you. I’ll get a lit- 
tle out of this, anyhow; it’s so small I hate 
to think about it—a thousand dollars. 
Still, that’s the price of a good sideboard or 
crystal chandelier.” 

“Wait a minute.” Vhail rose. ‘‘I don’t 
want this bed, since I’m not going to get 
the headboard; but, Jammes, you can’t 
have it. You can not have it! The thing’s 
so perfect it ought to be complete—well, 
we will give it to someone, hangings and 
springs and headboard and canopy. 

“If you like,” Jammes agreed. 

“But not to your aunt or a customer or 
any such person,”’ Vhail added. 

“We'll give it to the carpet beater,” 
Jammes proposed. 

“The carpet. beater?” 
was puzzled. 

“Yes; the man who owned it originally. 
He had brought it up from a farm in Dela- 
ware where he was born, and his wife sold 
it on him while he was out of the house.’ 

** Meadows,”’ Vhail declared, ‘“‘you can’t 
have all that money for nothing. You see 
that what Mr. Jammes wants gets done. 
The carpet beater.” 

Meadows turned to Francis Jammes. 

“Tt’s all right,” Jammes reassured him; 
“T didn’t make it up. If I had, Bartner 
would never have had a wife at all.” 

Jammes left the headboard for Theodore 
Vhail to restore. Flashing over tae smooth, 
undulating road he asked Meadows how 
fast they were going. Perhapssixty. That 
was miles an hour and not in a day, as it 
would have been in the past, the deliberate 
tranquillity for which Jammes longed 


“T can 


Theodore Vhail 








Mount Rainier, With Paradise Inn in the Foreground, Rainier National Park, Washington 
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DopGeE BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


! 

ih If there is one word which will sum up the 
4 
; 

















average owner’s impression of Dodge Brothers 
Touring Car, that word is dependable. 


If there is a word to express the quality 
which Dodge Brothers have striven, above 
} all else, to build into the Touring Car, it is— 
hs again —dependable. 


f\' Indeed, it is not too much to say that the 
word dependable has come to be definitely 
associated, the nation over, with Dodge 

i Brothers Touring Car—and the other vehicles 
| \ bearing their name. 





rete: . Nor have Dodge Brothers built this enviable 
\ reputation through advertising. They have 

built motor cars, so dependable in fact that 
, the word has presented itself automatically 
to the public mind. 





| | 
—F fit | | The price is $880 f. 0. b. Detroit 











A big 
opportunity 
awaits the 
right man 
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advertising 
department 


There is an opening for 
at least one man in 
each of our advertising 
offices in Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. 
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| ber 8, 
| the first direct-income-tax law, which was 


| internal-revenue laws 
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HE income tax is in no sense a modern 
means of raising revenue. Even in 


| Solon’s time there was a progressive in- 


come tax, and later, in the Middle Ages, 


| it was imposed by some European coun- 


tries. Its introduction to the United States 
antedates the Civil War. In 1861 a law 
was passed taxing incomes in excess of $800. 
All incomes of more than $800 and less than 
$5000 were taxed 5 per cent, and those be- 
tween $5000 and $10,000 7% per cent and 
incomes of more than $10,000 10 per cent. 
This law ceased to operate in 1872. 

An attempt was made in 1894 to pass an- 
other income-tax law, but it was taken to 
the Supreme Court and declared unconsti- 
Congress in 1909 placed a 1 per 
cent tax on the incomes of corporations, and 
February 25, 1913, the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, giving Congress the right to tax the 
people directly, was ratified by the neces- 
sary three-fourths of the states. On Octo- 
1918, Congress accordingly passed 


declared to be effective as of Mare h 1, the 
same year, the first day of the first month 


| subsequent to the ratification of the amend- 


ment. Other revenue acts were passed 
September 8, 1916, October 3, 1917, Febru- 
ary 24, 1919, and November : 23, 1921, each 
embodying new features and, with the ex- 
ception of the last act, imposing higher 
taxes. 

To handle efficiently the collection of 
income taxes among 100,000,000 people 
is a problem that cannot be worked out 
overnight, but now after nine years a com- 
paratively smooth-running, well-organized 
machine has been developed. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau in Washington annually 
receives 1,250,000 income-tax returns. This 
figure does not include the returns filed by 
those whose incomes are less than $5000. 
To audit and carry on the work of this de- 


"79 


partment of the bureau 7275 people were 


| employed in Washington during the last 


The cost of administering the 
was $41,577,374.49. 
451,083. Com- 


fiscal year. 


Total receipts were $3,197,4 


| puting on this basis the cost of collection 


was $1.30 for each $100 collected, compared 
with 87 cents for the preceding year. The 


| difference in relative cost of collection is 
| due mainly to the large reduction in reve- 
| nues, the repeal of some of the war-profits 
| taxes, and the increase in individual exemp- 


| tion. 


The right man should 
not be over 35 years of 
age and must have 
made good as a sales- 
man. 


The return of the taxpayer whose net in- 
come is in excess of $5000 is, after being 
filed with the collector of the district in 


| which the taxpayer resides, forwarded to 


Washington for auditing and filing. Re- 


| turns of eparere of less income are au- 
| dited by the coll 


ectors’ forces. During the 
last fiscal year 954,731 income and excess- 


| profits tax returns were audited in Washing- 


If you believe you can 
do bigger things in sell- 
ing, and are ambitious 
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sponsibility. write us 
fully about yourself at 
once. 
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| in districts, the revenue 


| collection districts, 





ton, and as a result additional assessments 


| totaling $79,679,860.97 were made. 


The Inspector's Work 


A copy of the return filed by a corpora- 
tion, «yma oy! or individual, after being 
audited by the bureau, is sent to the rev- 


| enue agent’s office for what is termed a 
| field examination. 
| try during the last fiscal year the Govern- 


Throughout the coun- 


ment maintained a force of 3251 agents and 
inspectors, whose duty it is to make a com- 
parison of the books and records of the tax- 


| payer with the return filed with the Internal 
| Revenue Bureau. 


Unlike the collectors’ forces, who work 
ents and in- 
spectors are assigned to divisions, one divi- 
sion generally comprising three or four 
The number of agents 
working in each division varies, of course, 
according to its importance and volume of 
work. Each inspector or agent is given 
copies of returns forwarded to his head- 
quarters from Washington. These tran- 
scripts are his authority to make an 
examination and to investigate all items of 
income and deduction shown thereon. 
During the last fiscal year there were 24,- 
868 such examinations made of individuals 
and partnerships, and as a result $28,8865,- 
736.49 additional tax was assessed. There 
were 14,088 corporations examined, and 
$78,717,066.69 was the amount of further 
tax found due. Agents and inspectors who 
do the field auditing for the Government 
are trained accountants and auditors, and 
receive salaries that range from $1600 to 
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$4000 a year, depending on their ability 
and experience. Those whose salaries are 
less than $2000 a year have the official rating 
of inspectors, and a salary increase above 
that amount automatically makes them 
agents. 

The revenue agents’ forces in their oper- 
ation are perhaps freer from political influ- 
ence than any other department of the 
Government. An applicant for such a posi- 
tion is never questioned as to his political 
activity or affiliations. He is selected solely 
on merit, and after qualifying with the 
Civil Service Commission is sent to Wash- 
ington for a forty-five-day training period. 
Here he is drilled in the principles of sound 
accounting and the application of the 
income-tax laws. If he successfully passes 
his examinations, which are extremely 
rigid, he is assigned to a division, and begins 
his duties as a guardian of the United States 
Treasury. 

The man who presents himself at your 
home or place of business and asks to be 
shown whether you have made a strict ac- 
counting to Uncle Sam has been thoroughly 
trained in his line. He has been told that 
it is the public tax which pays his salary, 
and that he is therefore working for the 
people. The fact that courtesy is para- 
mount is another point on which his in- 
structors have dwelt, and personal good 
will is an asset to a revenue agent and 
never a liability. But on the shoulders of 
the inspector who may be receiving only 
$1806 a year rest responsibilities that would 
test the best judgment of the $25,000- 
a-year executive. The decisions of the 
comparatively unimportant inspector as to 
the admissibility of certain items not in- 
frequently involve tens of thousands of dol- 
lars in additional taxes or refunds. 


Assessments and Refunds 


A strict efficiency record is kept for each 
field auditor. The amount of additional tax 
he may report for assessment has no bear- 
ing on his standing. Whether he discovers 
unpaid revenue to the tune of $250,000, 
as is frequently the case, or rec ommends 
a $10,000 refund does not in the least 
affect his chances for advancement. He 
is rated solely on the quantity and qual- 
ity of his work. His instructions are to 
administer the laws fairly and impartially, 
and not to involve the Government in 
unnecessary and useless litigation. 

An examining officer assigned to work 
on individuals and partnerships will ordi- 
narily complete from sixty to 200 cases a 
year. The number of corporations exam- 
ined by an agent varies from ten to 100, 
depending on the complexity and volume 
of the accounts. Upon the completion of 
each case the agent’s report, setting forth 
in detail all the changes made in a return, 
is reviewed by a group of examiners in his 
office, and when approved is prepared in 
triplicate. One copy goes to the income-tax 
section at Washington, for final review and 
approval; one is retained in the office of 
the revenue agent for the permanent files, 
and the third is sent to the taxpayer, who is 
thus provided with a full and complete ex- 
planation of all changes made either for 
or against him. 

When the audit section of the income-tax 
unit has made a final review of the report 
the taxpayer is notified by letter that 
within thirty days an assessment will be 
entered against him, and that he may fur- 
nish within such time the basis of any ob- 
jection he may raise to the findings of the 
examining officer, If arguments are pre- 
sented in writing or at a hearing in Wash- 
ington the case is thoroughly reviewed, 
final decision made, and the amount of 
additional tax assessed. A further appeal 
may be made only through the courts. In 
the event that the taxpayer is entitled to a 
refund it works itself out in the same way 
with the exception that there are no hear- 
ings or protests to delay action; yet it ordi- 
narily requires from six months to a year 
to secure a refund. 

Until about two years ago no detailed 
accounting was given except a verbal ex- 
planation. The department found abuses 
grew out of this practice and it was abol- 
ished in favor of giving the taxpayer the 
same information that was forwarded to 
Washington. 

In his pilgrimages from taxpayer to 
taxpayer, measuring the extent of the 
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honesty, integrity and accuracy of the Amer- 
ican people, the government agent gets a 
rare insight into human nature. He sees 
the so-called gentility under fire when the 
Government comes gnawing at the purse 
strings. Money is vital to everyone, and the 
subterfuges and schemes to which some 
resort to deprive the Government of tax 
that is justly due would put to shame some 
of the master criminal minds of other 
days. The willingness with which a man or 
woman parts with what he or she has earned 
for something that is intangible, and the 
fullness of the accounting, very largely 
measure his or her patriotism and desirabil- 
ity as a citizen. 

One outstanding good that the income 
tax has done for the American people is 
that it has made them a nation of book- 
keepers. 

Before the income tax was in operation 
there was among the majority of people no 
necessity for keeping books, but now with 
the Treasury Department asking to know 
the whys and wherefores of everything 
relating to one’s finances a strict account 
is kept, and the merchants especially have 
come to realize the many benefits derived 
from keeping a good set of books. 

The greater part of the American people 
are honest. They appreciate the fact that 
their prosperity is contingent upon a proper 
functioning of the Government, and that 
to function properly it must have revenue. 

The revenue agent must embody the 
qualifications of both a trained investigator 
and the good accountant. He must not be 
satisfied that the entries on the books are 
correct, but he must also determine whether 
all the business transacted is recorded there. 
Occasionally agents discover that two and 
even threesets of books are kept by one con- 
cern, The reason is obvious: one is a true 
accounting for themselves, and the other a 
fraudulent set for the inspection of the 
government agent, while a third might be 
for the survey of a credit-rating agency. 

With like situations confronting him, the 
government examiner must be thorough 
without being offensive; he must delve 
into the most personal of a man’s finances 
and hold all his information in strictest con- 
fidence. To disclose any facts or figures 
would make him liable to a $1000 fine and 
a year in prison. 


Omitted Revenue 


The outstanding sins of commission 
against the income-tax laws are found 
chiefly in tampering with inventory figures, 
charging off excessive depreciation, and 
selling and repurchasing securities almost 
immediately to sustain a theoretical loss 

Items omitted are almost too numerous 
to mention. Profits on real estate and se- 
curity sales take front rank among those 
generally omitted by the taxpayer with an 
elastic conscience. Unscrupulous and schem- 
ing lawyers devise and suggest ways of 
evading just taxation. One lawyer is known 
to have advised his client that he might get 
around the clause in the law which holds 
that securities repurchased within thirty 
days after sale cannot be taken into con- 
sideration in setting up losses by purchasing 
before his sale a similar lot of securities and 
then disposing of his original holdings. The 
law prescribes that the first sale shall be 
applied against the first purchase. This 
method would show a loss and the taxpayer 
would have his prior holdings without 
having repurchased them. 

A corporation having sold all its assets 
and withdrawn actively from business had 
an enormous surplus, and the profit on the 
sale would have compelled the few stock- 
holders to pay a very high tax rate if the 
assets had been distributed at the time, but 
instead of declaring a bona fide liquidating 
dividend, the stockholders were given non- 
interest-bearing loans to be paid back when 
water runs up hill. 

This procedure was also the advice of one 
of those lawyers who use their talents to 
defeat the revenue-collecting agency of the 
Government that has made their livelihood 
possible. Inspired more by the spirit of 
useful service than financial remuneration, 
the executive heads and employes of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau are bringing 
closer and closer to an efficiency basis the 
work of collecting taxes equitably and thor- 
oughly from the most prosperous and pro- 
gressive people in the world. 
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Why Every Motorist Should 
Carry New Champion Service Kit 


The reason every motorist should carry 
a Champion Service Kit is readily ap- 
parent. Tie-ups on the road are avoided 
if you have a spare set of Champion 
Spark Plugs. You can start a long tour, 
or a short trip, with every assurance that 
you will not be held up by annoying delays. 


The Champion Service Kit is designed to 
protect extra spark plugs. It is strongly 
made of metal and holds four or six Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs in their original cartons. 


They may be carried for months in the 
door pocket or under the seat, ready when 
needed. No damage can be done to them. 
They are always ready to render the de- 


pendable service for which Champions 
are so highly prized. 


Geta Champion Service Kitatonce. Stow 
it away in your car. Your feeling of secu- 
rity alone will be worth the investment. 


See that you have a Champion in every 
cylinder. They will make your engine 
perform better. They save in gas and oil. 


This is because Champion is a better spark 
plug—better because of its wonderful 
new core, identified by the Double-Rib. 


This core marks a mighty development in 
spark plugs. Champion scientists la 
bored for years to produce it. It will stand 


stress and strain far more severe than it 
will ever encounter in actual service. It 
will never lose its insulating properties. 


This has been proved by Champion scien- 
tists with elaborate tests over long 
periods. 


This core is the distinct difference that 
makes Champion a better spark plug. 
You will be well repaid if you insist on 
Champions—a full set in your engine and 
the Champion Service Kit stowed away 
ready for road emergencies. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
of Can., Ltd., W 


Champion Spark Plug Co indsor, Ont 


While Champion is a better spark plug, it is sold by dealers at 60 cents each for Champion X and 75 cents for the Blue 


Box Line. The tremendous Champion production 


low prices possible. You will know genuine Champions by the Double-Ribbed core. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


more than 60 per cent of all spark plugs made 


makes these extremely 


Buy them from any dealer anywhere 


CHAM PION 


X 


Champion X is the recognized stand- 
ard spark plug for Ford Cars and Trucks 


and Fordson Tractors. 


Recognized 


by dealers and owners for 10 years as 
the most economical and efficient spark 


plug. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 





Electric 
Scrubbing! 
Fuller Brush Co. 


Five 


have been made cleaner 


million homes 


and more sanitary with 
Fuller Brushes. 

Four thousand fac- 
tories, stores, buildings, 
etc., are kept cleaner 
and more sanitary with 
the Finnell System of 
Electric Scrubbing. 
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that Charley Henry was, like many another 
weakling, the household pet. What Cal had 
not yet loaned out was that a steelworks or- 
ganization develops with the years into a 
big family; one in which the usual family 
amenities are observed. Gossip flourishes, 
and jealousies, and there is considerable 
prying into the other fellow’s business. The 
yackbiter is met up with now and then, and 


| often you will find that a two-faced indi- 


vidual or two has managed to horn in, just 
as with all our best-regulated families. This 
family as a whole has a mighty clear knowl- 
edge of the weaknesses of each individual; 
and, what is most important, a willingness 
on the part of most to make allowance for 
them. This saving grace, as you yourself 
may know, reaches a mellow growth with 
age, and is seen least in youth. But be he 
young or old, the big boss on a steel plant 
has it not. That's wher he got to be big boss 
in that merciless game. 

Pity for Charley Henry lived under the 
hard shells of his fellow superintendents. 
Not a one of them but knew that Charley's 
invulnerable inferior maxillary had carried 
him as far as he would ever go. His next 
step would land him on an appallingly 
swift toboggan. If Carnell ever saw his 
bluff, or if a new general super ever took 
hold at Susky, it was down grade with the 


| air hose parted for C. B., with a pitiful 


wreck at the derail. So at conferences the 
railroad was spared many a just complaint, 
and out on the plant C. B.’s grandiloquence 
met with a marveling appreciation, while 
those whose needs were urgent called up 
Dutchman Schell, yardmaster, C. B. Hen- 
ry’s ace, who either did the job at once or 


| told them when he could. 


But young H. Calvin Decken was headed 


| rapidly big-bossward, and tolerance for 


anes 


ORS are as essential to busi- 
A clean factory 


CLEAN FL6 

ness as to the home, 
, 

means cleaner workmen, better prod- 

uctand, naturally, better profit. Aclean 

building helps te make satished ten- 

ants. A clean store helps to hold 


' 
piease d patrons. 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


applies to floor scrubbing the great force 
} g g 


that has made loading, lifting, hauling and 


myriads of other asks more economical and 
efficient —-¢/rciricity. \t makes hand-and- 


knee scrubbing antiquated and extravagant. 


Instead of one brush the FINNELL sYSTEM 


wields eight. They whirl around at the rate 
of 1406 revolutions per minute, Each brush 
35 pound Instead of 


exerts 3O & pressure. 


only 300 square feet per hour the FINNELL 


Scrubber covers at oOo feet. 


least 3, 
Put edectricity to work scrubbing your 
floors. Its low cost and its far-reaching results 
vou. Prove for yourself that there 


} ; 
is a cash value to ¢fean fl ors 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business 


I] amaze 
because 


Schools 
Halls Textile Mills 
Hospitals Y. M, C. A.'s 
Hotels andany other 
Public Building buildings 
Restaurants of large 
Retail Stores floor space 


Department Store Factories 


Auditoriums 
Bakeries 
Banks 
Churches 
Clubs 
Colleges 
For free booklet, ‘* Electrical Scrubbing,’’ and full 
information on the FINNELL sysTeM, clip above list, 
attach to your letterhead and mail to address below, 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING | 
EQUIPMENT SALES CO. | 


106 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


weak sisters on the job was no attribute of 
his. So putting sympathy sternly to a side, 
ne refused to burn a sociable hank of jute 
with C. B. Henry or to waste further time 
with him in the congenial art of talking 
through the face. 

“Thanks. Don’t smoke.” Thus Mr. H. 
Calvin Decken tersely, the cold-blooded 
young seeker after locomotive cranes. 

And as far as C. B. Henry was concerned, 
that cold refusal closed the morning's busi- 
ness between the construction department 
and Charley’s little railroad. 

“When you leave here,” said the super- 
intendent of transportation, who could be 
terse himself upon occasion, “step into 
Number 1 engine room. Those old wheezers 
been makin’ blast in there for twenty-five 
years. Twenty-five years ago there wasn’t 


| a hurdy-gurdy built could handle those 


base castings. Do you think we waited for 
a locomotive crane to set ’em up? We'd 'a’ 
waited twenty years! How d’ya suppose 
we got those bed plates off?” 

A dour smile, to become well known and 
greatly feared in steel before many years 
had passed, fell like a cold swish of rain, 
quenching the mellow glow of C. B. Henry's 
eloquence. 

“You did it with a carload of wedges and 
blocking, a dozen screw jacks, six steamboat 
ratchets, three or four sets of inch falls and 
a gang of twenty riggers; and you did it in 
two weeks. But we're building Furnace A 
today, Mr. Henry; now, at the present 
time. Blocking and wedges and screw 
jacks got by twenty-five years ago. Bluff 
too! Neither will pass this year. Good 
morning.” 

A blast of January air, blowing off H. C. 
Decken’'s frigid smile, swept through the 
closing door of Mr. Henry’s superheated 
office, making Mr. Henry shiver uncom- 


| fortably in his cushioned chair. 


H. Calvin Decken is now much older and 
bigger in steel than he was at the time of 
this record, and he has not played so long 
in this merciless game without making an 
enemy or two. In fact the names of those 
who would break his umbrella and hope for 
rain without the least compunction would 
make an imposing list. And up near the 
top of it would appear three, as follows: 


Miss Mehitable Elizabeth (family name 


| uncertain). 


Mr. James, alias Gums, McConkey. 
Mr. Charles B. Henry. 


You have met the lady. Should you 


| hold doubts as to her personality, ask 
| someone who has worked at Susquehanna 


Steel. Any such will tell you that this 
lady felt the affront of having been ban- 
ished from the last big furnace job at 


EVENING POST 


HITTY LIZ 


Continued from Page 27) 


Susky as keenly as you yourself would have 
felt it. Hitty had long yearned to come 
back; had long hoped for the chance to 
uncouple her splintery old gondolas and 
let go her dilapidated bucket and cast off 
the disgraceful Polish yoke of Andy Zalinsky 
and his tatterdemalion crew, and to hook 
onto a lift such as was a lift, and show the 
world. But this thing had been denied 
her. Without trial, without a chance to 
make a hoist, they had given a perfect 
lady the bum’s rush. So you can lay a 
bet that down in Hitty’s warped old fire 
box there glowed a grim resolve to get 
square with this Decken party some day. 

Shake hands now with Mr. James Mc- 
Conkey. Know that Mr. McConkey, alias 
Gums, is operator of Hitty Liz; has been 
that as far back as any man at Susky can 
remember. Gums was the oldest crane 
man, both in years and service, on the 
Susky plant. As the new cranes had come 
rolling into the yard, Gums had, by reason 
of his seniority, always got first chance at 
the job of running them. But they weren’t 
addressing Gums. He was scared half 
sick at the sight of these new behemoths. 
A shiver shook his thin frame at the mere 
thought of taking hold of those long pol- 
ished levers. And at the idea of releasing 
the power in those hulking boilers, or of 
attempting to hold the loads those mon- 
sters could pick, with his shriveled old 
weight upon a foot lever, a palsy took him 
that would have rattled his teeth had it 
not been that his nickname was accurate 
to six decimal places. 

Besides, long years of association had 
forged an indissoluble bond between Gums 
and Hitty. Which was well, for no one 
else could comprehend Hitty’s idiosyn- 
crasies. Each crane operator who had tried 
his craft on her gave up. And no won- 
der, for the arrangement of her controls 
and moving parts had been modeled unmis- 
takably after the running gears of a katy- 
did. So it was all for the t that Gums 
and Hitty went down the years together; 
and perfectly natural that when Decken 
chased the lady off his job, he added to the 
list of those that loved him not Hitty’s 
college chum, old Gums McConkey. 

As to the gentleman named last on our 
list of three, there are reasons enough why 
young H. C. Decken should be unloved by 

im. Through years of stormy pretense no 
one had ever had the heart to call Charley 
Henry's bluff. His tempestuous defenses 
and evasions had long roused only delight 
in the hearts of the Susky family. With 
Dutch Schell on the job the work got done, 
and so long as that happened C. B. was a 
joy to life, an institution, a gusty whiff of 

lustering March in the August air of a 
steel superintendent’s sweltering ten or a 
dozen hours. When C. B. swaggered 
through the yard the flap of wide swash- 
buckling boot tops could be heard above 
the workaday uproar of the mills. Then 
along comes H. C, Decken, headed big- 
bossward, mercilessly efficient, climbing 
over the fixed obstacles, knocking aside the 
unfixed. C. B. Henry, feeling the push of 
those ruthless young hands, took a careful 
look at himself for the first time in ten 
years--and found himself teetering peril- 
ously at the toboggan’s edge. How many 
were aware of the colossal bluff he was put- 
ting up? One for sure—H. C. Decken. 
Would he keep that knowledge to himself 
until the sweet day that saw him and his 
shiny tubes and cursed tripods passing over 
the canal bridge, out onto the pike and 
off the plant for good? That intruding 
breath of icy air which young Decken’s 
departure had admitted had been almost 
instantaneously absorbed by the stifling 
heat of Mr. Henry’s office. Yet Mr. Henry, 
deep in his comfortable cushions, shivered 
a second time. 

mu 
OU ventured on the old limestone un- 
loading trestle at your peril. The old 
limestone unloading trestle was ready to 


. fall in a heap without you venturing your 


weight upon it. The old limestone trestle’s 
bents were made of rails. Nowadays when 
the rail mill rolls stuff that no inspector will 
O. K. they send these seconds to a shear of 
such terrific strength that it can take cold 
rails and bite them into lengths to fit an 
open-hearth scrap pan. In the old days 
bad rails could be broken into short 
lengths, too; but with the drop ball then. 
And dropping the skull-cracker ball on 
brittle second rails gives you the same 
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effect, enlarged ten thousand times, as 
spraying the countryside with a blunder- 
buss that has been loaded to the bell with 
nails. So in the old days they tried to make 
something else out of seconds. They used 
to half persuade themselves that the rails 
were structural shape, and they fabricated 
from them building columns and the like 
that were fearful and wonderful to behold. 
So were the old limestone trestle’s bents 
made up. You looked at them and you said 
to yourself, ‘‘The bird that designed those 
bents used a factor of safety of about 
two-ninths”; and you weren’t far wrong, 
considering present-day traffic. On top of 
the corbels that topped these rust-pocked 
supports sat twelve-by-fifteen stringers, 
once noble timbers, not to be duplicated 
these days at less than a king’s ransom; but 
battered and rounded and splintered and 
rotted now by years of rough usage and 
rough weather. Little sixty-pound rails 
were spiked directly to them, without in- 
tervening crossties; and many respikings 
had made a sponge of the ancient stringers, 
so that to hold the steel down on them 
firmly was no longer possible. A hoary and 
a spindly structure was the old limestone 
unloading trestle, upon which wood ants 
and Mike Weller’s Bug walked with a 
proper caution. 

Mike Weller was a yard conductor; and 
the Bug was a broad-gauge dinkey that 
could go as far on a nice big shiny lump of 
soft coal as a flivver could go on a gallon of 
gas. The Bug had only four wheels, but all 
of them were drivers. The Bug had never 
owned a tender. It carried water in a 
hump on its back and coal in a sort of mar- 
supial pouch on the fireman’s side. A flat 
and straddling insect was the Bug, as wide 
as it was long, that could go any place 
where there were rails, frontwards, back- 
wards or sidewise. There were rails on the 
old limestone trestle. 

Twice a day Mike and the Bug would 
shove a draft of three small ash dumps up 
on the old limestone trestle. Twice a day 
the light stiff-leg derrick that was excavat- 
ing the skip pit for a new A Furnace would 
fill them up. Twice a day Cal Decken 
would knock a block out from under the 
dump-car wheels and personally ride them 
down the trestle grade to where the Bug 
could get hold of them without venturing 
upon the trestle while the loads were there. 
Thus the ancient structure was serving its 
last usefulness, for it was the only present 
way into the site of the skip pit; over the 
stock piles of old Number 1 Furnace, which 
was not to come down until her ore piles 
were all used up, and the ground thus cleared 
for construction tracks for the wrecking of 
her and for handling the materials of the 
new stack to take her place. 

But a construction boss in a steel plant 
will let no inch of available trackage idle 
that can by any hook or crook be turned 
to his use, nor miss an opportunity to 
squeeze in a piece of new work before the 
old comes down. So Cal Decken had 
cleared away a tight littlespace and crowded 
his stiff-leg derrick into it in such a way 
that he could swing a bucketful of dirt from 
between the stakes that marked the new 
work, up to the empties that the Bug would 
place on the old limestone trestle. And so, 
having cheated the construction schedule 
by about a month, Cal Decken started 
joyfully to dig. 

For thirty feet the hole went down 
through clay that cut as straight as cheese. 
Light bracing, only strong enough to hold 
a sheeting as protection against the wash 
of heavy winter rains, went down with the 
buckets. And then, when the levelman 
said that bottom had been reached—when 
the digging was complete—trouble! A 
peculiar kind of earth, too soft to be called 
clay, too stiff to be called mud, too plastic 
to be called loam, yet impregnated with an 
impalpably fine sand, came into view. It 
oozed water to the tramp of the mucker’s 
boots and it took the chief a ride down to 
it in the dump bucket. 

“Dig it out,” said the chief when gravel 
clinked a welcome sound after a laborer 
had churned a thin bar two and a half or 
three feet down into the muck. “Dig it 
out and have the mixer ready when you hit 
pebbles. Fill up that yard of extra exca- 
vation with bum concrete. Wave an empt 
cement bag over the mixer and throw in all 
the brickbats and one-man stone you can 
pick up. Pumps? You're just hitting 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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| digging treachery 
| it, and a sump so formed, water from over 
| an unknown acreage started to seep in be- 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

water, aren’t you? Dig a sump and bale 
with a muck bucket while you're diggin’. 
You can pour that eleven-cent concrete 
right in the water. Gonna have this pit all 
poured by the end of the week, Decken?” 
It sounded easy. But in that yard of 
ey A foot down into 


tween the clay above and the wet stratum 
below; slowly, carrying a little silt along. 
Two feet down, the sides of the wet stratum 
started to flake, to chip off from the sides, to 
break away in slabs and drop with dismal 
splashes into the soggy bottom of the hole. 
The men’s boots churned the stuff into a 
mess that had to be scraped from their 
shovel blades. Subterranean waters, long 
pnt below thirty feet of impervious clay, 

ad found release. There was little head, 
and the velocity small; but drainage from a 
vast acreage headed joyously toward the 
point of least resistance, each quart of 


| water carrying its small burden of solids, 


washing the most where its volume was 
the greatest, at the conflux of innumerable 
tiny seepages—at the excavation for Blast 
Furnace A’‘s skip vag 

“But there’s only a few feet of the infirm 
stuff; and above it the clay is tough and 
compact. We'll not have carpenters down 
that hole, getting in the way of the muck- 
ers, cluttering up working space with 
braces, timbering every six inches of the 
way. The thing to do is to rush the digging. 
Get the stuff out. Put a force in tonight. 
The mixer is all ready at the edge of the 
hole. Tomorrow morning we can slap the 
concrete in. Better than any timbering.” 

But the morning found young Cal Decken 
at the edge of the hole, blear-eyed and 
worried, Long cracks had started to show 
up on the surface of the ground, radiating 
from the excavation. At four in the morn- 
ing Cal Decken had sent his muckers up 
out of the hole ahead of him, riding the 
buckets; for at four o’clock there had come 
a loud and ominous crack from the gloom 
of the torch-lit timbers overhead. 

Thirty feet down disaster had been at 
work. Thirty feet down the quick earth 
had settled an inch, two inches, three. 
Thirty feet down the face of the quick 
earth had flaked back six inches, twelve, 


| eighteen, under the face of the stiff clay 
| above. 
| long held in leash had been freed; water, 


Seepage had been at work. Water 


the trickiest, most treacherous, deceitfulest 
of elements; water, the mightiest, but the 
meanest also. Give it a crevice little-finger 


| thick and the strength of armies may be 


needed to choke the fluid serpent which 
will issue forth. Five thousand tons of 


| clay above the subterranean water level 
| began to find itself without support. 


With morning came Bill Raub and a 
quartet of swarthy Bavarians. Bill looked 
at the long cracks in the surface of the 


| ground, Bill peered down into the pit. Not 
| a single stick of bracing was awry. 
| single sheeting board bowed inward. 


Nota 
And 
yet he shook his head as he turned to 


| young Cal Decken. 


“TI guess it’s you and me for it, Cal.” 
Question looked out of the engineer's 


dark-ringed eyes. 


“Bad,” explained Bill. ‘Lost a buddy 
once trying to save a hole with surface 
cracks like that. Nearly got caught my- 
self. Can't send my Dutchmen down into 


| that man trap.” 


“But we got to get heavier bracing in or 
we lose the hole,”’ said Decken desperately. 

“Sure,” Bill Raub told him. ‘You and 
me.” 

The two of them climbed up on the op- 
yosite edges of the muck bucket and took 
fold of the cable. 

“Take ‘er away,” said Raub. 

Up on top the swarthy Teutons chopped 
wedges swiltly into shape, cut scabbing to 
size and started the long spikes into them 
before they were lowered down; bit their 
crosscuts skillfully through thick timbers, 
bringing them to dimensions shouted up 
from the bottom of the pit. And the bot- 
tom set of heavy braces were in place before 


| the chief got to the job. 


Charley Henry was with the chief that 
morning; Charley, enjoying his matutinal 
stroll and a pleasant warming up to a day 


| of mighty vocalizing. 


A profane exclamation from the chief 


| put a sudden end to Mr. Henry’s spirited 
| flow of conversation. 


The chief had sud- 
denly halted, looking down at the ground 
beneath his feet. Then in a couple of quick 
strides the chief was at the edge of the skip- 


| pit excavation, 
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“Come up out of that, you two!’”’ The 
chief's voice was peremptory. ‘‘ Flatheads!”’ 
he added, turning to Charley Henry. 

But Charley had stepped back to health- 
ier ground, a half dozen paces from the pit 
edge. The lure of further conversation, 
nga brought Charley back beside the 

Oss. 

_ “Flatheads!”’ the chief repeated. “Risk- 
ing their fool necks down there. This thing 
might let go at any time. Should ’a’ got 
heavy bracing in before they started to 
take out that swill. Have to back-fill now 
five or six feet and let the whole thing set- 
tle a day or two before it’ll be safe to put 
better cribbing in.” 

C. B, Henry was not altogether happy 
at the edge of a deep hole that might, as 
the chief said, let go any time. And yet he 
felt no chill of danger. Instead, a warm 
glow filled him. Young Efficiency had 
made a mess of things. Fine! If only the 
whole blamed skip pit would throw itself 
down in an unbraceable crater of mud and 
broken timbers! Such a mishap would 
multiply the estimated cost of the skip pit 
by ten. 

There was an elegant chance. The boss 
was ordering the carpenter foreman out. 
If it only would let go! Maybe the jour- 
ney of this bluff-proof, language-proof 
young upstart across the canal and out onto 
the pike and off the plant for good might 
be greatly expedited. Charley Hony knew 
that he would never cock his feet up on 
his desk and smoke at ease again until 
young Thunderbrow was gone; and for 
complete disaster to that excavation now 
so well started toward calamity, C. B. 
Henry made voluble and silent supplication, 
C. B. Henry being the only person in the 
world who could be silent volubly. 

But a roaring interrupted Mr. Henry’s 
earnest mental petitionings. 

“Hey!” the chief’s voice was repeating 
in abellow. “‘Come up out of that, you two 
needle heads!” 

Bill Raub grinned down at Decken and 
batted the end of a ten-by-ten to place. 

“Let him go to hell,” said Bill. “Five 
minutes and we got ’er!” Then, “Righto, 
chief!” he bellowed back to the boss, and 
rapped a spike so viciously on the button 
that its last two inches went out of sight at 
a single jump. 

“Toenail the bottom of that upright, 
Cal,” said Bill a minute later. ‘Haven’t 
time to scab it. Old Man’ll climb down 
here and kick us up to the surface in a 
second.” 

On the next set of timbers, four feet be- 
low the carpenter boss, young Decken plied 
his maul. 

“‘Good!”’ announced Raub. “Let’s go!” 

He dropped his short-handled spike ham- 
mer into the bucket which swung on its 
cable close beside his fellow worker just 
below him. A handful of long spikes spat- 
tered into the muddy bottom after the 
hammer. Then, not waiting for the bucket, 
he swung himself with monkey deftness 
from one set of timbers to another; reached 
the top; tight-roped across a six by six to 
where the chief was standing. 

“Say, boss,”’ he started to expostulate, 
“let’s finish that. We got ’er dead.” 

The boss didn’t hear him. The boss was 
busy cursing. 

“Hey, you wham-rammed moron, down 
there! If you’re not on this top sill in ten 
seconds I'll fire you to hell off this job so 
fast you'll a 

A cannon cracked. 

Raub leaped, dragging the chief back 
with him. 

When they looked down again they saw 
a living hand that ended at the thumb base, 
the fingers of it reaching, reaching. Then 
another ton of clay slid through the broken 
timbers. 

The easy thing to do is something physi- 
cal; to make some discernible effort. Grab 
a shovel and dig. Take hold of a six-hy- 
six and strain at it till your loin muscles 
crack, 

A harder thing to do is something effi- 
cient. Bill Raub was sawing at a timber— 
Bill and one of his swarthy Germans. 
Backward and forward from the waist they 
swung, easily, smoothly as a clock pendu- 
lum, could it swing inverted. More clay 
came down. It slid about the two men— 
Bill and his sullen Deutscher, burying them 
to-the hips. Their bodies kept on swinging 
smoothly from the waist. They pulled 
themselves free when the saw teeth showed 
through the timber’s under side. Then 
they bent their lean bodies and took the 
timber in a double embrace. Their faces 
purpled. Their legs went down into the 
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clay calf deep. Something cracked. The 
fouled bucket-hoist cable was free. 

The hardest thing of all to do is noth- 
ing; nothing tangible; to stand as though 
idle and think; think clear and straight 
and fast. Especially hard with repetition 
dinned endlessly in your ears. Words 
yelled at you and yelled at you and yelled 
at you. Words that — eager mind com- 
prehended, grasped, hugged close at their 
first utterance. 

“Beeg boss, one timber knock’m litt’l 
boss for buckets! Me, I see dot. Beeg boss, 
one timber knock’m litt’l boss for buckets! 
Me, I see dot. B boss, one timber 
knock’m litt’l boss for buckets! Me, I see 
dot. Beeg boss ——” 

The chief turned to a stocky Bulgar and 
put a hand on his thick shoulder like a 
daddy when he commends the behavior of 
his boy. The Bulgar’s stolid features were 
dust gray under their yellow splattering of 
muck, 

“Sure, Rady,” said the chief. “I versteh 
everything. You good man, Rady, watch 
for little boss when hole fall down. You no 
watch for self. Maybe little boss Cal be in 
bucket down below. Now I got cable loose, 
see? Now gonna try pull’m up bucket. 
Maybe little boss Cal be in bucket.” 

The Bulgar ceased his clamor. Bill Raub 
and the sullen Teuton reached the top of 
the sliding ditch. 

“Take a little strain,” said the boss. 

The light steel rope stretched itself taut 
and plumb. Thank God the hook had not 
been knocked out of the bail ring. If the 
Bulgarian was right—if Decken had been 
knocked into the muck bucket - 

“Take ’er up! Steady now!” The chief's 
right forefinger motioned upward close be- 
side a cautiously spread left hand. 

The little stiff-leg derrick groaned. There 
came a series of sharp jerks as the hoist 
clutch slipped and caught and slipped and 
caught, 

The clay above the buried bucket did 
not even quake. 

“Dog your main falls,” said the chief, his 
voice held steady. 

“Boom up!” 

The main hoist on so light a job as han- 
dling muck buckets carries its load on a 
single line, and so can bring but little power 
into play. But the boom cables are always 
multiple, and so increase the power of the 
hoist fourfold or more. The main hoist 
now was dogged; held solid by heavy pawl 
and ratchet. It could not slip now. If the 
end of that long, light boom could be 
moved, the load must now move with it; 
the bucket buried in the mud must loosen. 
Once loosened, the main hoist could easily 
bring it up. 

The boom cables went taut. The hori- 
zontal strain along the boom lines and the 
vertical strain along the hoist cable added 
themselves together at the end of the boom 
and ran a mighty component pressure 
down the long stick. It quivered. The 
chief’s upturned thumb ceased shaking. 

“Steady!” he cautioned. But too late. 
For as the word left his lips the light boom 
leaped into splinters and the boom drum 
raced wildly under the sudden release, en- 
meshing the whole hoist in a_heart- 
breaking tangle of cable. 

For a moment the chief’s brow went into 
terrible furrows as he flung the forces back 
of it against this sickening disaster. 
Through years of steady victory the chief’s 
brain had grown used to triumphs over 
matter. But here was matter, yielding and 
soft and yellow and sticky and dead, which 
covered fingers that doubtless even yet 
were warm and quick, that doubtless even 
now were reaching upward in the mud for 
help. Here was matter, earth, not cruel, 
only indifferent, indifferently squeezing out 
the last unused molecules of oxygen that 
those buried lungs were trying so hard to 
hold. Here was dirt, plain dirt, inert and 
visionless, wiping out a mind, annihilating 
a thing that perhaps for all its anguish still 
was clear and keen; full of the magic stuff 
of thought, even though hideous death now 
stamped his smothering shadows over it. 
Here was muck, victorious; and the chief 
acknowledged defeat by snatching a shovel 
out of the Bulgarian’s hand and leaping 
down into the timber-tangled crater. 

For a minute the chief shoveled, shoveled 
sillily and uselessly, with as little sanity in 
his effort as in the efforts of the short- 
necked Bulgar in the mud beside him, who 
cut his palms to shreds by pulling upward 
on a cable that went down into the clay 
between his wide-braced feet. It took per- 
haps a minute of insane physical exertion 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
to clear panic out of the chief’s head. Then 
he threw the shovel from him and in the 
bitterness of despair set his mind against 
this terrible unsolvable thing. 

But men were yelling. And something in 
the wild shouts that came down to the 
boss and the Bulgar sent them clawing up 
the crumbling slopes. The boss reached the 
surface first; looked in the direction men 


| were looking; joined in the frantic shouting. 


| the mark! 


There they came! There they came, the 
three of them, damn their old souls, up 
that crazy old limestone trestle; Aramis, 
Athos and Hitty, swaggering brazenly arm 
in arm up a road where death menaced 
every foot of the way! Aramis hidden, 
penned in behind his levers, with never a 
chance to jump if that ramshackle bridge of 
toothpicks ever went down. Aramis, alias 
Gums, the most toothless old shriveled-up, 
scared-to-death musketeer that ever told 
fear to go hang. And Athos, fat-paunched 
and flabby of flank and double of chin, save 
Charles Athos Henry. Man, 


| how he carried it off! Right up in front in 


| clear view of the gallery. 
| Hat off. 
| Cigar bravely upcocked. 


Legs wide apart. 
Bald pate bravely gleaming. 
Waving his arms 


| and bawling Lord knows what unheard and 
| unheeded orders. And old Mrs. Porthos to 
| make up the gallant three; old Hitty Eliza- 


| Charles B. 


| well; there’s the hook! 


beth Porthos, wheezing and puffing; step- 
ping it off, just the same, at a speed that 
none of her mighty sisters could match, up 
a road where none of her mighty sisters 
dared venture. One patch of her seedy 
corrugated-iron redingote flapped raggedly 
in the winter wind. But Liz was war- 
banrered with smoke and war-plumed with 
steam; so, with driving rods clanking and 
loose bearings knocking and journals la- 
menting, she hit the grade like the ring- 
tailed snorter she was; and her long 
warped boom, poked out over the head of 
Henry, traced a wabbly de- 
sign against the coid sky as the skinny rail 
bents and the ancient stringers yielded 
beneath her. 

Six mighty sisters had Liz; six, terrific 
in their strength and capabilities; and yet 
with a spark of divinity smothering black 
beneath a few feet of dirt, with fingers that 
had reached up in vain for help now tightly 
clutching a handful of burial earth, the 
whole six of them might as well have been 
inside the skull of some draftsman. All 
right, the big stiffs! The ugly duckling 
would show ’em! And that young Decken; 
that insulting young upstart who shooed 
perfect ladies off his job just when the 
chance had come to quit scratching about 
the yard like some bug-hunting biddy and 
get into big work! All right, the big stiff! 
Hitty Liz would show him too! Her boom 
came round as she came up that perilous 
road, and her hoist cable lowered. Three 
motions, one time; some runner, that man 
McConkey! The ancient trestle quivered 
and shook. Hitty had come toastop. Well, 
Doesn’t anyone 
down there know how to throw a nonslip 
hitch in the bight of a greasy steel cable? 


Peace, Hitty Liz. The chief does. 
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Susquehanna drenched him unheeded. 
“See! Itell’m! One timber knock’m boss 
Cal for buckets. Me, I see dot! Hey! 
Wasmahter somebody no go for doctor?” 

Doctor Black knelt beside the pair just 
as Rady poked a cable-torn finger into Cal 
Decken’s mouth and hooked out a lump of 
clay. 
“How long?” asked Doctor Black a few 
seconds later. 

The chief glanced at his watch. 

“Seventeen minutes, I’d judge. 
chance?” 

The white-haired company surgeon, one 
ear on the clay-smeared chest of the quiet 
figure before him, turned a fiery eye up to 
the chief's gray face. 

“With that much flutter,” said old Doc 
Black belligerently, ‘‘he’ll have one hell of 
a time getting away from me. Gimme 
them blankets. Here you, Walyo, let go of 
him for the love of Pete! Put ’m down level 
for ground. So. Versteh?”’ 


What 


Mr. Charles B. Henry, the superintend- 
ent of transportation at Susquehanna 
Steel, is now, as usual, speaking: 

“T find old Liz ¢ leaning yard out back of 
the noodle plant. Good thing that old lady’s 
got speed. 

“*Up the old limestone trestle and get a 
wiggle on you, Stick-in-the-Mud,’ I says 
to Gums. 

“*Who, me?’ says Gums. ‘Boss, you 
ain’t talkin’ to me,’ says Gums. ‘Any time 
I run a crane up on them rotten stringers!’ 
says Gums. 

““*But, you old fossil, you gotta!’ says I. 
‘Young Decken’s caught in a cave-in back 
at the new skip pit. We gotta get back in 
there and dig ’m out!’ 

““*Oh!’ Gums comes back at me, yanking 
‘er wide open. ‘Why didn’t you say that in 
the first place?’ 

“So I ride along to throw switches. Be- 
sides, us big fellows can’t send our men any 
place where we wouldn't go ourselves, can 
we, chief? Ain’t I right, chief? But I’m 
tellin’ you right now, chief, if a fly’d ’a’ lit 
on the end of old Liz's boom while she was 
makin’ that lift, me and Gums and Liz and 
the old stone trestle would all ’a’ been down 
in the hole together on top of young 
Decken, I'll tell the United States that! 

“But I learned something here today, 
chief. No matter how much you've seen, 
you can always learn something. ’S this: Us 
lads with the guts mustn’t think we got 
all the guts. We gotta fall back on the 
weak sisters many a time. Take old Gums 
McConkey, f’r instance. Ain’t a man on 
the plant can run Hitty Liz but him. I'll 
tell a bat-eared world that all kinds of men 
come through like men when somebody’s 
down ina hole. Ain’t it a fact, Mr. Tier- 
ney?” 

The chief put his arm across Charley 
Henry’s.shoulders much like a daddy when 
he commends the behavior of his boy. 

“You said a pageful, Charley!” the chief 
agreed. ‘‘When the big call comes the 
weak sisters march up with banners. Just 
look up there at old Hitty Liz!” 

Charley looked up. Then he turned 
again to the chief engineer, sudden concern 
in his face. 





They turned a pressure hose on the mud- 

| covered thing that lay in the Bulgar’s lap. ‘Say, boss,”’ asked Charley, “‘how in the 

“See!” Rady Niccheff was roaring asthe hell are we gonna get, that hurdy-gurdy 
pressure water fresh from the winter-locked down offa that trestle? 
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Is there a blind spot 
in manufacturing vision? 


ANY executives who keep a careful eye on materials, 
margins and markets, fail to see that valuable power 
is leaking away every day not only in the boiler and en- 
gine rooms, but wherever power is conveyed or applied. 

If money that a business earns, in marketing its prod- 
uct, is lost beforehand within the four walls of the power 
plant, efficiency can scarcely be claimed. 

As an instance, take packing—apparently a small item 
but actually a very important one. 

Do you know that a blowout on one of your steam lines 
through faulty packing can cost your business as much as 
one of your best salesmen can earn in a week? 

And vipe insulation—perhaps you regard it as unim 
portant— but 

Do you know that poor pipe covering on your steam 
lines can waste power enough, day by day, to cancel the 
best efforts of your purchasing department? 

Inthelight of these facts, theservice that Johns-Manville 
is rendering Industry in preventing power wastes becomes 
very great. The various Johns-Manville products, stand 
ardized packings, efficient pipecoverings, heat-tight furnace 
cements, each performs a definite service in saving power 
in your plant and lowering your maintenance costs. 

Some of the ways that we help are outlined in the panel 
on the right. Study it carefully; it may give you a clearer 
vision of production economies. 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


Power Plant Materials 
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Don’t be blind to these 
power plant economies 














Longer-lived packing. The small group 
of Johns-Manville packings will cover 
every packing need in your plant. Each 
packing is highly efficient in preventing 
leakage and specially designed to resist 
wear. In Universal Piston Packing wear 
istance has been obtained by special 
onstruction. The diagram shows how it 
folded back and forth so that only 
rounded shoulders come into contact with 
the cylinder liners. 
A trouble-proof Steam Trap. A hol- 
low copper ball cannot get out of order. 
And that’s the only moving part in a 
Johns-Manville Steam Trap. Its simplic 


y guarantees continued efficiency with- 
yut frequent attention It d scharges ar 
with water without loss of steam Its 
ever-failing service has made it a great 
favorite with busy engineers. 


More heat for the boiler. Johns-Manville 
Monolithic Baffle Walls make furnace 





gases give up their maximum heat. They 
lidly moulded around the tubes 

tly heat cannot leak through to the 
mokestack without doing its work. Johns 
Manville Heat Treatment also includes 
fractory cements and boiler wall coat 
ng. Th ! aterials give good boiler 
1¢ chance at efficiency that they deserve 


Give this insulation a twenty-year test. 
Laboratory efficiency is one thing—and 
efficiency under pract cal working condi 
tions is another. Although Johns-Manville 
Ashesto-Sponge Felted Insulation ranked 














highe st in efhcrency In various laborator 

tests, that is not the reason of its super 
ority. Its superiority rests in its strength 
und ability to maintain this efficiency over 
a long period of years in your plant at a 

ry low cost per year 

The keystone on the right is t John 

Vanorlle ade mark, it ymeoltze a 
arge pr - nd pr ever 
ready to serve Ini in the battle against 


power wastes. 


ae MANVILLE Inc 
Mad Avenue at 4} stSt., New York ¢ 
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For Canada 
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Aint it a grand 9 and 


glorious (?) feelin'!*!! 


There are two kinds of Ford owners—those who laugh and | 


those who are laughed at. 


Those who are laughed at are always going to the trouble of measur- 
ing their gas supply. They worry constantly, “Wonder if | have enough 
gas to get there?” And in spite of their trouble, get stalled without gas. 


You see them every day, sheepishly sneaking along with cans of gaso- | 


line they have walked blocks to get. Time and temper lost! 
Those who laugh—never look at their gas, never even think of it and 
never run out. They have Gas-O-Larms. 
No Gauge to Watch—Handier Than a 
Reserve Tank 


They drive along until their engines go 
“put-put."” No, they aren't out of gas. 
They don't even stop. Don't even leave 
their seats. Just reach down and pull 
out the neat, nickeled Gas-O-Larm but- 
ton—and drive merrily on. They still 
have twenty miles of gas left—more than 
enough to take them to the next filling 
station on their way. 

No gauge to wonder ‘about. No getting 
out to turn on a reserve (which might be 


empty). Outlasts any Ford—always 
works. Nothing to fill—bother with— 
or get out of order. 


BEFORE You Stall Again— 
Go to Your Ford Dealer 


Laugh! Don’t be laughed at! Get the | 


new driving pleasure and freedom from 
worry, bother and delay by getting your 
Gas-O-Larm today. Your authorized 
Ford Dealer can supply you 
in five minutes. $5 complete, installed. 


WOOD GAS-O-LARM CORPORATION 
Division of Locktite Patch Co. 


4196 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Gas-Olarm 





“The Gas-O-Larm is a little thing, 


but it is a mechanical triumph and 


Reserves 20miles of gas for Fords 


\" 
\ iS 
Out of gas— 
don't stop— 


renders a tremendous service to '\ pull out 


the Ford owner—even more efh- 


cient than the reserve system on 


my Packard.” 


sretrwettioeclthe Weed 
t 
Hydraulic Hout & Body Co., 


‘ood, Ine. boat builders, i 
M thatsd Ecco Came 


Installed | 





ton—drive on | 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


who were not contemplating striking him 
for a raise. But to Pete he was obviously 
grim, menacing, explosive. 

Pete felt that he was entitled to more 
money. He was a good man, and he knew 
it. Forty a week wasn’t enough for the 
work he did. He had never slighted his 
work or been jealous of his time. Whatever 
Pete did he did generously, full-bloodedly, 
up to the handle. 

And he needed the money. He would 
need it even if he ceased to bank with Bill 
Gorman. If he didn’t need it he wouldn’t 
think of asking for it; he hated like thunder 
to ask for it. Debts had accumulated, 
small and piffling, but annoying debts. He 
didn’t need it for his maiden sister; he’d 
find her fifteen dollars a week. Oh, he’d 
find that! There was some iron in easy- 
going Pete. 

But the Old Man did look close this 
morning, tight, penurious, unsympathetic. 
Well, if that was how he felt, he was in fora 
bad time. 

The Old Man moved in his chair and 
Pete rose to cut off his retreat. The tele- 
phone on Pete’s desk rang. Pete halted to 
answer it. 

“Mr. Pennefether?’’ The voice on the 
wire was dry and croaking. ‘This is Mr. 
Ellerbach, Mr. Pennefether— Mr. Simeon 
Ellerbach. Could you run down to see me 
today, Mr. Pennefether?”’ 

“About what?’ snapped Pete. He knew 
Simeon Ellerbach by reputation. 

“‘An extremely important business af- 
fair, Mr. Pennefether. I beg to assure you 
that it is important in the extreme. I ask 
you to call here because the affair requires 
a personal interview, and we can be assured 
of privacy. You'll grant me the favor of a 
call, will you not, Mr. Pennefether?”’ 

Pete ran his eye over the engagements in 
his diary. 

“‘At half past three,’’ he said. 

He put down the receiver and turned, to 
be balked by the sight of Mr. Hopper es- 
caping up the stair that led to the mezza- 


| nine, 


An elderly gentleman, tall and stooping, 
walked down the granite steps of the Hall 
of Records. The long and sensitive hands 
that he thrust now into the pockets of his 
thin overcoat were dirty; dust was along 
the undersides of his sleeves and dust pow- 
dered his greenish derby. It was honorable 
dirt and dust, literary litter, the omnipres- 
ent dust and dirt of record vaults. It was 
composed of decomposed leather, precipi- 
tated tobacco smoke, detritus of wood and 
marble and iron. The gentleman could 
have been any legal hack coming froma half 
day of grubbing among New York’s real- 
estate records to trace present-day titles 
back to their roots. 

He shivered and clutched his coat closer 
against the cold blast that blew across City 
Hall Park as he headed into it. He scowled 
at the band of stone setters who were plac- 
ing in the park a group of statuary repre- 
senting Civic Virtue. As he passed under 
the window of the mayor's office he scowled 
up at a stout and reddish man who stood 
behind the sheltering glass and looked with 
approving eye at Civic Virtue out there in 
the cold. 

He passed down Chambers Street, and 
so to the wide boulevard of Hudson Street. 
There was a fine smell of roasting coffee in 
the air here; here were the markets and 
warehouses for the foodstuffs of the city. 
There were few well-dressed passers-by. 
Sailors passed him, and blear-eyed tramps 
from the lodging houses of West Street be- 
yond; he heard the belligerent tooting of 
tugs and the masterful roaring of ocean 
liners demanding right of way to the sea. 
And now the tall and elderly gentleman, 
with the thin overcoat flapping about his 
thin legs, could have been that stand-by of 
the sentimental press—the mysterious re- 
cluse who lives among outcasts and dies 
with nearly seven hundred dollars under his 
mattress. 

The gentleman was Mr. Simeon Eller- 
bach, a disbarred lawyer and an eccentric 
of considerable wealth. This should be 

Continued on Page 56 














Mr. Simeon Elierbach Shambied Up Hudson Street. 
of a Wanted Man Who Has a Weapon Under His Coat 


His Gait Was That 
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their 


Oldfield Cords, both by their records 
of performance in past seasons, and 
by the good value they are demon- 
strating this year, have proved they 
deserve the steadily mounting popu- 
larity accorded them. 





Creating a favorable impression 
from the start by establishing undis- 
puted leadership as the finest of racing 
tires, they have gained an even more 
enviable and permanent reputation as 
remarkably economical equipment for 
everyday use on the highway. 
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Sac Success 


Their fine appearance reflects their 
inbuilt quality and the reliable service 
they are capable of delivering. Long 
mileage is apparent in the generous 
size of Oldfield Cords, in the thick, 
Symmetrical anti-skid tread, in the 
finished workmanship that shows 
the skill and care with which they 
are built. 


Offering unmistakable quality at 
genuinely reasonable cost, it is logical 
that they are in greater demand this 
year than ever. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


OLDFIELD * Vites 
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| kept count of the street numbers. 


(Continued from Page 54) 
acknowledged now before he wanders far- 
ther afield. Everyone knows how hard it is 
to recognize an acquaintance encountered 
outside his usual environment; everyone 
has bowed respectfully to his barber under 
such circumstances, and has cut his banker 
dead; everyone has cheered soldiers march- 
ing down to the boats, and has reached im- 
portunate hands to them; everyone has 
wondered why the police don’t do some- 
thing to khaki-clad beggars. 

Mr. Simeon Ellerbach shambled up Hud- 
son Street. His gait was that of a wanted 
man who has a weapon under his coat. He 
His 


| sunken eyes lightened when he saw the 


| 


number on the door of a small picture- 
framing establishment. On the window of 


| the shop was a large and faded seal in red 


| 


and white proclaiming that here was a 
notary public. He entered the shop. In 


| the rear of the shop a man in an artist’s 
| smock was cutting a mat that he held down 


| on two cloth rollers. 


“T am the notary,” said the artist—a 


| stout and red- lipped Latin —answering El- 
| lerbach’s inquir 


| bach, sir. 


y- 
“Ah, Mr. Peretti? My name is Eller- 
In the year 1909, Mr. Peretti, 
you took the acknowledgment of a release 
of mortgage. The release was executed by 
one Quincy Hawthorn. I am looking for 
this Quincy Hawthorn.” 

The artist lifted his shoulders and 
dropped them with a blandsmile. Hestood 
a moment, and then glanced suggestively 
back at his waiting work. 

“In the acknowledgment, Mr. Peretti,”’ 


| said Ellerbach in a dry and insistent voice, 


| He lifted his eyes from t 


| 


| visitor. 


— stated that you knew this Quincy 

awthorn. Here is a copy of the release 

and there is your acknowledgment. See? 

‘On this fourth day of January, 1909, before 

me came Quincy Howdhers, to me known 
and known to me ——’” 

The artist took the “my and studied it. 

e document from 

time to time to look penetratingly at his 


“‘T—don’t remember,” he said hesitat- 


| ingly. 


“I suggest that you strive earnestly to 
remember, Mr. Peretti,’’ said Ellerbach, 
sitting down. ‘I am from the office of the 
county clerk. The office of notary public 
is an important and responsible one, Mr. 
Peretti, an office of dignity and profit; and 
I am sure that you would not violate your 
oath by taking the acknowledgment of a 
stranger. That would be a heinous offense, 
Mr. Peretti. Ah, there is your commission! 
You will note that you were appointed by 
the governor, with the advice and consent 
of the senate. Surely, when the governor 
and the senate withdrew their minds from 
affairs of state and concentrated upon in- 
vesting you with authority, they believed 
that you would be impressed by a sense 
of responsibility and delegated power, and 
would not take acknowledgments from 
persons unknown to you!” 

Mr. Peretti ventured a grin, but quenched 
it after aaa hard at Mr. Ellerbach. He 
sat down, read the document through, and 
then stared at vacancy. He lifted his 
shoulders and spread his hands. 

“But, wait!"’ he exclaimed, jumping up 
to consult the date on his commission. 
“The fourth of January, wasn’t it? I re- 
member something of it now. I opened 
this shop on the fourth of January in 1909, 
and the first dollar I took in was for taking 
an acknowledgment. Look! There's the 
dollar!” 

He skipped quickly to the back of the 
shop and returned with a small gold frame 
he had taken down from the wall. Behind 


| the glass in the frame was a dollar bill. 


| quarter. 


“There!"’ he said, putting the frame into 
Ellerbach’s hands. ‘This oe Haw- 
thorn gave me a dollar instead of the usual 
I framed it for luck. It was the 
first money I'd taken in.” 

“And this is all you remember about 
Quincy Hawthorn?” demanded Ellerbach 


| harshly. 


“Tt is ten years ago,” said the artist 
with more confidence. 

Ellerbach frowned at the bill behind the 
glass. It was a brand-new bill, unwrinkled, 
unsoiled, a bill that had in all likelihood 
come directly from a bank. It should be 
possible to find that bank. 

He took out a shabby notebook and 
copied the numerals and other identifying 
matter on the face of the note. He handed 
the frame back. 

“This is an affair of the greatest im- 
portance,” he said impressively. ‘Take 
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care that you do not let that bill out of your 
possession. You may be called upon to 
make affidavit as to the manner in which 
you came by it. Good day, Mr. Peretti.” 

He left the shop. 

Mr. Ellerbach was not yet convinced 
that the affair was of any importance what- 
ever. He knew that he might be upon a 
blind trail. He ran eagerly upon many 
such, to be balked in the end. But he had 
come across something in the Hall of Rec- 
ords that had aroused his hunting instinct, 
and he was as pertinacious as a weasel. 
He was ever questing and quartering for 
secrets. He made his living by discovering 
them, and a handsome living. 

He returned to Park Row and inserted a 
personal in a newspaper, offering a reward 
for information about one Quincy Haw- 
thorn. He went to his office and wrote to 
the Treasury Department, seeking to learn 
what he might of the route that had been 
followed by the dollar bill now cherished 
by the artist Peretti. Some banks, in the 
thriftless days before the war, issued only 
new currency. And then he put the matter 
by and turned to other affairs; he had 
many inquiries afoot. 

He ran the personal at intervals, mean- 
while addressing himself to getting sight of 
a list of the 1909 depositors in the Bank of 
Amsterdam; he had traced the bill to that 
New York bank. 

One morning he was writing a letter toa 
lady in St. Louis who had just established 
herself there as widow through a secret 
marriage of one Jonas Hasbrouck, deceased. 
Ellerbach had learned that this Jonas Has- 
brouck had owned and conveyed property 
in New York during the secret coverture. 
He would disclose this fact to the widow 
under some proper arrangement—and aid 
her to establish her dower right. 

The door of his dark little office opened 
and a brisk young man popped in. 

“I saw your advertisement,” said the 
young man. ‘There's a reward, isn’t there, 
for information about Quincy Hawthorn?” 

“‘Certainly, Mr. Billings,’’ said Ellerbach, 
consulting his visitor’s engraved card. 

“I’m assistant bookkeeper in the West 
End Bank,” said the young man. “I’ve 
got to beat it right back there. There's 
a Quincy Hawthorn on our books, and it 
might be your man.” 

“Have you his address, Mr. Billings?” 

“No. He’s one of the dead accounts. 
We've carried him for about thirty years, 
and he’s probably dead too. You see, he 
has a box with us and a small account, and 
the interest has about paid for the box, so 
we've carried him along. I don’t know who 
he is, and I guess nobody up there does, 
either ~—I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Has the box never been opened?” 

“Of course not! 

Ellerbach uttered a low and moaning 
whistle while he gazed amiably at the 
young man. 

“Tt is possible, Mr. Billings, that your 
depositor is the man I am looking for. 
There will be a suitable reward for you 
when the identity of our parties is estab- 
lished. May I disclose to you my business 
with Quincy Hawthorn—in strict confi- 
dence?” 

“Of course, Mr. Ellerbach.”’ 

Eljlerbach scrutinized his visitor through 
several seconds of silence, and then, with 
engaging frankness, told him a prepared lie. 

‘Listen then, Mr. Billings. I represent a 
gentleman who owed a small sum of money 
to one Quincy Hawthorn many years ago. 
The sum, to be perfectly candid, was four 
hundred dollars. The money was never 
paid. The debtor—whose name, for obvi- 
ous reasons, I cannot disclose—evaded pay- 
ment at the time. But of late the matter 
has pressed upon his mind. He is a man of 
honor and he is anxious to discharge this 
old obligation. But he has been unable to 
find Quincy Hawthorn and to locate his 
heirs.”’ 

“Ah, conscience money!” smiled Mr. 
Billings. 

“Exactly,” breathed Ellerbach. “It is 
probable that your depositor is the man 
whom I seek. That can probably be deter- 
mined by examining the contents of the 
safe-deposit box. If necessary I can retain 
counsel to obtain an order of court to open 
the box. I do not anticipate that the bank 
will put any obstacle in the way of the 
discharge of a just debt, but should its 
officials prove reluctant the court will assist. 
I am ever so much obliged to you, Mr. 
Billings, and you may rest assured that 
you shall receive a highly suitable reward. 
I shall communicate with the bank at once 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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“Do you remember 
that corner?” 


HIRTY years ago it was a waste of weeds, 
off the beaten track of the town. For years 
“FOR SALE 


In the eyes of most men it was just 


it bore a sign which read: 
CHEAP.” 
a vacant lot—but in the vision of one man it was 
a thriving center of the future. 

To-day old residents point it out and Say: 
“Thirty years ago I could have bought that 
corner for next to nothing—and now it is worth a 
fortune. Old So-and-So was certainly lucky that 


he bought it when he did!”’ 


A little further out, off the beaten track of the 
town to-day, are other thriving centers of to 
morrow. And in the eyes of all but a few men 
they are only vacant lots. 

So it is in every field of enterprise. Thirty 
years ago, when advertising was a waste of money 


N. W. AYER 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


in the eyes of many, it was a road to untouched 


markets in the vision of the few. Over there 
in the corner drug store 1n the town we picture, 


are two competing products. One of them is 


in demand so many times a day that the druggist 
could find it with his eyes closed. The other is 


so seldom called for that when its name is men 


t 


tioned the druggist has to ponder whether it ts 
in his stock. Beyond the beaten track of hi 
business, one manufacturer saw a greater market; 
the other passed it by. 

To-day, in scores of industries, both new an 
old, both great and small, untouched markets 
wait. Like the once neglected corners that now 


are thriving centers, they wait for those with 


vision ““to see what others do not see, to see fur 


ther than they see, to see before they see.” 


ig SON 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
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Why I called it 
PUNG 


WENTY years ago, in Peking, the great Chinese states- 
man, Li Hung Chang, showed me a game. He called it 
Today thousands of Americans enjoy it as 
A gorgeous game, he spread before me — gleaming 


“Pe-Ling. 
Chow.” 


” 


CHOW 


ivory tiles, brightly painted with miniature bamboos, birds, 


and dragons. A fascinating game — deceptively simple. 
two years, | played constantly with him, drawn deeper and 


deeper into its inexhaustible intricacies. 


The lure of this game is so 
strong that coolies would play 
secretly —at the risk of the ex- 
ecutioner’s For since the of 
days of Confucius — five centu- 
ries before Christ — Pe-Ling has 
been reserved for royalty alone. 
Not until modern times was it 
permitted to even the wealthiest 
and most powerful merchants. 


3000 Years Old 


axe. 


A Sacred Bird 


Out of Babel 


into America. It is not the g 


organize for American use. 


You have often admired, aflight for 


in Chinese tapestries, a striking 
bird, with long beak and 
That is Pe-Ling, legendary bird 
to 


of “a hundred intelligences,” 


whom for nearly three thousand 
years the game was dedicated. 
1850, however, among 
political concessions to rebellious 
coolies was the right to play the 
But not under the 


About 


royal game. 


royal name! 


With the immediate popularity 
among the masses 
confusion and distortion 
A dozen different 
Mah-Diao, 
in dif- 


The first 


widespread 


came 


of the rules. 
names — Mah yor 
Ma-Chuck — are 
ferent parts of China. 
sets used by the foreigners in 
Shanghai happened to come from 
the province of Ning-Po, where 
the once sacred Pe-Ling was dub- 
bed by the coolies Mah-Jong or 
“hemp-bird.” And from Shanghai, 
the Ning-Po version first reached 


A Dozen Names 


found 


America. 


PUNG CHOW COMPANY, 21 East 40th Street, NEW YORK 


Enclosed find * 


. ? 


play in China with Chinese — 
the first complete authoritative 


The revised and enlargec 


> 
+ & 


Name 


© 
treet 


legs. 


America’s Own Game 


what I hope will become the 


the aristocratic Chinese. Bone 


ivory pyralin. 


For You 
nese name —"Mah-Jong” 
picking from out of the 


game 


pastimes. 


.: a KL e. ~ rf 


Please send me book checked below. 


HOW TO PLAY PUNG CHOW. From the experience of twenty years’ 
erts in highest social circles, Mr. Harr has written 
andbook. Fundamentals of the real Chinese game 
and subtleties of master play are made plain in nearly one hundred diagrams. 
ge Sead now ready, contains much new material not 
found in any other book. Mr. Harr makes simple to you many fine points $ 
still unknown to many professional teachers of the game in America. Price 


PUNG CHOW IN TEN MINUTES. A novel method by which beginners . 
without any teac her may quickly and correctly learn the real Chinese game. 
All the elements clearly set forth with diagrams in two colors. 


’ 25¢ 


Price . . 


| “Don’t say anything about me! 





“Pung 


For 


Handicapped with a dozen names 
and different sets of rules this 
magnificent Chinese game, shorn 
its most interesting features 
and corrupted into a sort of 
“rummy,” has, nevertheless, swept 
game 
I learned from Li Hung Chend 
and which I have undertaken to 
Ig- 
noring the coolie play, I went 
back to classic Chinese sources 


calling 


I have trarslated and formulated 


authoritative American code, be- 
cause it accords with the play of 


will crack, and in American cli- 
mate bamboo will warp. So | 
arranged to mould and stamp a 
beautiful and durable set of tiles 
out of clean and indestructible 


| ently making talk, 
| a little. lh 

Since there was no accepted Chi- 
being 
particularly offensive to cultured 
Chinese because of its coolie ori- 
gin and gambling associations — 
I evolved a real American name, 


itself “Pung” and ‘ Pee sstne 
words which I hope you will 


soon learn to associate with the 
most absorbing and delightful of 


oo 
ye 


| hundred thousand dollars,”’ he said. 


(Continued from Page 56) 
and shall advise them of the assistance you 
have rendered me.” 
“Oh, no!” said the young man alarmedly. 


They 

mightn’ t like my coming here! 
“‘ As you please,” smiled Ellerbach. ‘‘We 
shall respect each other's little secrets. 
Indeed, if you can enable me to view the 


contents of the box without troubling to 
obtain legal process I shall be glad to make 
your reward suitable.” 
“I don’t see how that can be done,” 
| the young man, frowning. 
“Give it your best thought, Mr. Billings,” 
said Ellerbach, bowing him out. 


said 


At half past three in the afternoon of the 
day on which Pete Pennefether had got the 
telephone call he stepped into a loose- 
jointed elevator and was raised creakingly 
aloft. He walked down a dark and narrow 
hall and thrust open a door upon whose 

ound-glass panel was lettered ‘“‘Simeon 

llerbach, Real Estate.” 

“Come i in, Mr. Pennefether—come in!” 
cried Ellerbach hospitably, thrusting out of 
sight the pe pers upon which he had been 
engaged. There was nothing incriminating 


| or improper about the papers; he was act- 
ing on instinct. 


The sun was shining in the street, but 


| Ellerbach’s narrow den was gaslighted. 


Its one window was blanked by the wall of 


| a modern building which was flush with 


the opening. Ellerbach’s battered roll-top 


| was beside this black window. There was 
| an open fire in the room, a stingy and 
| starveling fire, nuddled in the grate beneath 
| the cracked marble mantel. 
| fire of red glass, such as shines in grates in 
| elegant apartment houses, could not have 
| been more cheerless 


An imitation 


“Hello, Ellerbach,”’ grumbled Pete, sit- 
ting down in his hat and overcoat. 

“T am ever so much obliged to you for 
, Mr. Pennefether,”’ said Ellerbach, 


studying Pete as sharply as was consistent 


| with an aspect of inoffensive amiability. 
| “I know that you are rushed to death, 
| quite rushed to death. I sometimes wonder 


how you real-estate men keep so eternally 
on the go. Yes, I sometimes marvel why 


| you do not take things easier. Indeed, I am 


sometimes bold enough to think that you 
do yourselves an injustice to keep driving 


| so. Do you never feel that it would be well 
| for you to let up a little, and take things 
| a little easier, and give the younger men a 


chance? I speak as a patient and not asa 
physician, as I might say. We are none of 


| us as young as we were, Mr. Pennefether, 


if I may be bold enough to say so.’ 

Pete opened his eyes at Ellerbach 
ironically and shifted a bit in his chair. 
Ellerbach had not sent for him to condole 
with him on the common lot of aging men; 
Ellerbach wouldn’t give a rap if Pete fell 
dead in harness. 

“T myself,” said Ellerbach, still appar- 
“have had to let up not 
ave been very active in my 
time, but I can merely potter around nowa- 
days. Yes, I potter around, picking up odd 
jobs at cleaning titles and making special 
investigations; I do my little best to help. 
But, Mr. Pennefether, as the Bible says, 
‘The night cometh when no man can work.’ 
I trust it will find me with some small 
means of subsistence in hand. No doubt we 
all look forward to an old age of innocent 
and harmless leisure spent beneath our own 
vine and fig tree, as the poet has so aptly 
put it, with no more than an occasional 
and improving excursion into the market. 
Do you not find it so, Mr. Pennefether? Or 
are you perhaps one of those admirable men 
to whom work is a pleasing habit?” 

“What in thunder are you driving at, 
Ellerbach?” grumbled Pete. ‘‘What did 
you want to see me about?” 

“Businesslike,”” nodded Ellerbach, smil- 

his approval. ‘You must pardon an 
at man’s sentimentality, Mr. Penne- 
fether. But permit me to ask you one more 
question—just one. Could you find an 
worthy use for two hundred thousand dol. 
lars if | were to put you into possession of 
the same?” 

“Yes, Elierbach,” chuckled Pete. “I 
could give it back to its rightful owner. 
Better not trust me with it, Ellerbach.”’ 

His host laughed appreciatively. 

“It should be a trifle more than two 
“In- 
deed, it is a trifle more than four hundred 
thousand dollars. I spoke of the sum which 
will be net to you, deducting my fee from 
the gross. Let me ask you this: If I can 


| establish your rightful title to a large sum 
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of money, and put you into possession of it, 
and convince you that you would never 
have got the money except through me, 
will you do the fair and honorable thing? 
Will you split?” 

Pete stared at him with a humorous 
wrinkling of his thick brows. i 

“Your father and his four brothers,”’ said 
Ellerbach, “died, leaving practically no 
estate. I speak from information gained 
through a search in the surrogate’s court. 
I have learned that a large sum of money 
was rightfully due them, and was never 
paid. I know that I can establish your 
right to that money.” 

“How much money?” 
not impossible. 

“Something over four hundred thousand 
dollars, as I have said, Mr. Pennefether. 
I am asking you to forego less than the in- 
terest on the original investment.” 

Pete sat up smartly. He was distrustful 
and incredulous, but he was necessarily in- 
terested. He had known this Ellerbach to 
do surprising things. 

Through narrowed lids Ellerbach smiled 
at him. Then he picked a document from 
~ pigeonhole, unfolded it and handed it to 

Pete. 

“I see that we shall come to an agree- 
ment, Mr. Pennefether,’”’ he said. “I was 
sure that we should come to an agreement, 
and I have accordingly prepared a mem- 
orandum. I have cast it into the form of 
a legally binding contract, because it is 
always advisable to use language whose 
meaning is established by usage and 
precedent. But between ourselves, my dear 
fellow, it is purely a memorandum. Your 
word would be just as acceptable to me, 
but unfortunately we are all liable to lapses 
of memory. It might be that you or I, in 
perfectly good faith, would forget some 
term of our agreement. Disputes arise be- 
tween the most honorable men, is it not so?” 

Pete was reading the document. 

“It says here that I agree to pay you 
one-half of any moneys which you can 
recover for me as heir of Peter, Raymond, 
Webster, Emerson and Franklin Penne- 
fether. It also states that I do not now 
know of any such debt or debts due me as 
such heir. You agree to meet all expenses 
out of your share.” 

“Exactly,” bowed Ellerbach. 

Pete read the document through again, 
and then dropped it onto his broad knees 
and swung around and sat staring at the 
sullen fire in the shadowy grate. Eller- 
bach waited tranquilly. Pete swung around 
copia with a shrug of the shoulders, to see 
Ellerbach tendering him a pen. He took 
it readily and dashed off his signature. 

“One moment,” said Ellerbach, picking 
up the document and hurrying from the 
office. 

He reappeared, accompanied by a clerk 
from an adjoining office. 

“You swear?” demanded clerk, 
shaking the document at Pete 

“TI do,” said Pete. 

The clerk vanished. Ellerbach returned 
and handed Pete a duplicate original of the 
agreement. On it was Ellerbach’s signature, 
duly attested. 

“You have done an excellent stroke of 
business, Mr. Pennefether,”’ said Eller- 
bach gratulatingly. ‘In fact, I think I may 
be bold enough to say that we have both 
done an excellent stroke of business. 
Though I am chiefly interested in seeing 
justice done, and in having restored to you 
what is rightfully yours, I should deceive 

ou if I did not confess to some selfish 
interest in your good fortune. I should 
deceive you, Mr. Pennefether.”’ 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t,” said Pete con- 
fidently. “‘ Not for a minute!” 

Ellerbach blinked amiably at this, and 
launched into an explanation. 

“While making an investigation of an- 
other complexion in the register’s office re- 
cently, Mr. Pennefether, I had occasion to 
consult the record of general mortgages. I 
encountered there an instrument which en- 
gaged my passing interest; it was a general 
mortgage executed by one Herman Lun- 
stead to one Quincy Hawthorn, giving to 
Quincy Hawthorn a mortgage in the sum 
of two hundred thousand dollars on all the 
real estate owned by Herman Lunstead 
ae or thereafter in the county of New 

‘ork. 

“The point of interest was in the form of 
this obligation. It was a general mortgage, 
describing no particular property, and that 
is a form of obligation which is not ordi- 
narily used by individuals; it is more com- 
monly employed by great corporations to 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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The need of traction and resiliency in a truck tire 
admits of no argument. The only question is, how 
to get these qualities without paying too dearly for 
them. 

Mr. W. F. Brandt, of Massillon, Ohio, thought he 
could get them by using pneumatic tires on the truck 
pictured above, but he found the cost prohibitive. 
He changed to Kelly Kats on the rear wheels and 
Aircores on the front and he says that this combina- 
tion gives him the same results as pneumatics at a 
much lower cost. Mr. Brandt’s letter follows. 

**The accompanying photograph shows my two- 
ton Nash truck equipped with your Caterpillar 
cushion tires on the rear wheels and your Aircore 
cushions on the front. 


eer . 
For several years | have used pneumatics on both 
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He found pneumatic tires too expensive 





the front and rear but found the cost of such equip- 
ment prohibitive. About six months ago your repre- 
sentative induced me to change the rear equipment 
to your Caterpillar tires. I found this equipment 
such a success that about a month ago I put your 
Aircores on the front wheels. 


“1 am pleased to advise that since making the change 
there is apparently no difference in the riding qualities 
of the truck, cushion and traction being fully equal 
to the pneumatic equipment.’ 


This combination of tires is ideal for medium- 
and heavy-duty trucks. The Aircores cushion the 
engine practically as well as would pneumatics; the 
Kats give the truck the traction it needs; and the 
ability of both to deliver long mileage makes their 
use a real economy. 


The Aircore 


The Kelly Aircore is a double-cushion tire 
center which makes it practically as resilient as a pr 
matic. It is especially recommended for fre 
of light and medium capacity trucks, 


with a spearhead shaped hollow 
yperly inflated pneu- 


nt wheels of all trucks, rear wheels 


all four wheels of speed trucks, and all 


four wheels of moderate capacity trucks running over rough roads. 


Kelly Kats 


The Kelly Kat is a single-« 
traction and to stand punis 
able for heavy-duty trucks of 


where the conditions under 


cially severe on the tires 


tire whose ability to get 


ment make it especially 


r lighter truck 


which they operate a 


' 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St., New York 


KELLY KATS 


THE TIRES WITH NINE LIVES 








SELWAIRCORE 


THE DOUBLE-CUSHION TRUCK TIRE 
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Better Buying 


The buying habits of the nation are 
changing. 

Millions of careful buyers no longer use 
the old wasteful method of continually 
trying many brands in an effort to find 
the best. 

Today they have well-founded faith that 
the great nationally advertised brand 
names are the safest “buying guides.” 
More people throughout the world today 
buy the several brands of toilet paper and 
paper towels manufactured by the A. P. 
W. Paper Company than any other make 
of toilet paper products. 

Such a degree of confidence can only be 
won by a product honestly and well made 
over a long period of time. 

Kifty years have been spent in winning 
the position of public trust and prefer- 
ence now held by the A. P. W. line. 


Wouldn’t it be well to find out why such 
a large percentage prefer A. P. W. Paper, 
by at least trying an A. P. W. brand the 
next time you buy? 

The A. P. W. Paper Company are the manufacturers 
of Onliwon Paper Towels and these brands of toilet 


papers: A. P. W. Satin Tissue; Cross Cut; Fort 
Orange; Pure White; Bob White and Onliwon. 


Prices range from 5c to 50c per package. 


Insist on an A. P. W. brand. Sold by good stores 
everywhere. 








A. P. W. PAPER CO., ALBANY, NEW YORK 


It’s better to buy 
A Year's Supply 
—Ask about it. 


secure bond issues. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| on Hudson Street. 
| Pennefether, are ordinarily taken care of in 
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Continued from Page 58) 

It would be cumber- 
some for a corporation, such as the Man- 
hattan Telephone Company, say, to describe 
with particularity the many parcels of real 
estate, the hundreds of easements, the 
franchises and chattels real which make 
up its assets, and such an extensive owner 
ordinarily uses the general form. Having a 
moment to spare, I looked up the prop- 
erties owned by this Herman Lunstead. 
I had never heard of him before. 

“{ discovered that Herman Lunstead 
had owned—between 1892, when the mort- 
gage was given, and January, 1909—but a 
single parcel of New York real estate. This 
was a plot of fifteen lots between West 
End Avenue and Riverside Drive. It is 
now included in the grounds appurtenant 
to the mansion of Mr. Preuss, the steel 
magnate. And in 1909 this parcel was re- 
leased from the lien of the mortgage.” 

Ellerbach’s deep-set eyes twinkled as 
though he had said something illuminating. 
Pete had heard nothing of significance. 

“My idle curiosity, Mr. Pennefether, 
was now further whetted. When a mort- 


| gage which covers only one parcel is paid 


off, the mortgagor will not ordinarily accept 
a release. He will prefer to satisfy the 
mortgage, so that the bond and mortgage 
may be delivered to him; he will not 
choose to let these evidences of debt re- 
main out of his hands, as they would re- 
main if he accepted a mere release. You 
understand that they would remain valid 


| on their face and might be put to some 


fraudulent use. 

“1 was curious to know why this mort- 
gage was a general mortgage, and why it 
had not been discharged in the usual course. 
In a word, I smelled a secret. 

“I determined to learn more of the 
parties to this transaction. I traced Mr. 
Lunstead easily enough. He was aman of 
sporting proclivities and irregular habits, 
and was well known in certain society. He 
had been paid four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars by the steel magnate for the 
fifteen lots, and had then dropped out of 
sight. That was in 1909. 

“But Quincy Hawthorn was a more mys- 
terious individual. I found no record of 
him, even in the year 1892, when he had 
apparently loaned Herman Lunstead two 
hundred thousand dollars. Very few men 
who are able to loan two hundred thousand 
dollars, Mr. Pennefether, can hide them- 
selves, even in New York. I found no 
record of him between the years 1892 and 
1909, when he was paid his loan back. 

“What is worth hiding, Mr. Penne- 
fether, is worth discovering. 

“I investigated the giving of that re- 
lease. I found the notary who had taken 
Quincy Hawthorn’s acknowledgment of 
signature. He was a fellow in a shop over 
Such matters, Mr. 


a lawyer's office, where a notary is always 
accessible. The notary could tell me noth- 


| ing; but by an odd chance which could not 


be less than an act of Providence, he had 
preserved the dollar bill with which his fee 
had been paid. I traced that bill to the 
Bank of Amsterdam, which is up at 
Columbus Circle. The bank had no infor- 
mation concernin ene Hawthorn, but 
they did know of Herman Lunstead; he 
had been a depositor there until a date in 
1909. It was likely then that Herman Lun- 
stead had paid the notary’s fee, and if 
Herman Lunstead was the gentleman who 
appeared before the notary and swore to 
Quincy Hawthorn’s signature, it was ex- 
tremely likely that Quincy Hawthorn’s 
signature was forged!” 

Ellerbach’s eyes gleamed merrily. 

“You seem to be making out a case,” 
said Pete, bending forward interestedly. 

“T have completed the case,” beamed 
Ellerbach. ‘“‘I have discovered Quincy 
Hawthorn! 

“It was evident to me why Herman Lun- 
stead had forged a release instead of a 
satisfaction piece. The satisfaction piece 
would have been useless to him without 


| the original mortgage itself, since our New 
| York law requires that the original mort- 


gage be filed together with the satisfaction 
at the time the mortgage is discharged of 
record. Herman Lunstead had been unable 
to] secure the original bond and mort- 
gage. It was for me to find those docu- 


| ments and to establish that the release had 


been forged. 
“TI guessed that this Quincy Hawthorn 


| was dead; else Herman Lunstead would 


not have dared to forge the signature to the 


| release. But what of his heirs? Why did 
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they not step forward? It was but a step 
to the assumption that the name Quincy 
Hawthorn was an alias. Many people in 
great cities use false names, wishing to 
keep their right hands from knowing what 
their left hands are doing! Mr. Jones 
of Park Avenue may be also Mr. Brown of 
Third Avenue and also Mr. Robinson of 
Broadway. Mr. Jones dies and is buried 
for all the world to see; Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Robinson vanish at the same time 
without trace—they were men without 
antecedents or posterity. Their engage- 
ments stand forever unfulfilled; their ab- 
sence remains an open wound; there is for 
them nothing of that decent settlement and 
supersession and healing which followed 
the death of Mr. Jones.” 

Pete nodded understandingly. 

“I directed my efforts then,’”’ went on 
Ellerbach, joying in this exposition of his 
craftiness, “‘to learning what I could of this 
Quincy Hawthorn, trusting that I should 
unearth something which would disclose his 
identity with an individual legitimately 
established in society. I shall not detain 
you now with a recital of my proceedings; 
enough that I had a plausible excuse for in- 
vestigating him, and that I succeeded in 
going behind him and in discovering his 
creator. 

“Mr. Quincy Hawthorn was, in his other 
character, arich man. He was trustee of a 
considerable estate. He made unwise in- 
vestments, got into financial difficulties and 
would have been ruined if obliged to make 
the losses good. He took this Herman Lun- 
stead into his confidence and transferred 
to him—in ways that are not clear and do 
not concern us—a sum of two hundred 
thousand dollars, being the remains of the 
estate. There is no doubt that the transfer 
was fraudulent; Quincy Hawthorn’s man- 
agement of the estate is a matter of record. 

‘He saw the necessity of protecting him- 
self against Herman Lunstead. To do so 
without leaving an apparent connection, 
he took this general mortgage and saw to 
it thereafter that Herman Lunstead in- 
vested the money in this valuable tract of 
lots off West End Avenue. Herman Lun- 
stead could not make away with the 
stolen money now; he could be forced to 
disgorge at any time. Quincy Hawthorn 
was of a speculative turn; probably he 
hoped that he could rehabilitate the 
estate, when he could disclose the matter 
to the other beneficiaries and represent it 
to them as an attempt to protect the estate 
from outside creditors. 

“But the individual who was behind the 
alias died very suddenly and Quincy Haw- 
thorn vanished into thin air. Herman Lun- 
stead took no action for seventeen years. 
He was then offered a chance to sell his 
lots for a great price. But he had to get 
rid of that mortgage. What could be sim- 
pler than to write out a release, acknowl- 
edge it and record it? There was no, one to 
contest it. He was quite safe.” 

Ellerbach chuckled. He handed a bundle 
of papers to Pete Pennefether. 

“There’s the original bond and mort- 
gage,”” he said. “Ordinarily, it would be 
difficult to establish their authenticity as 
against Mr. Preuss, the innocent pur- 
chaser. The mortgage is twenty-nine years 
old and there is no evidence of payment of 
interest during that period. But the forging 
of the release, only ten years ago, consti- 
tutes an indisputable acknowledgment of 
the debt. That the release was forged can 
be proved by showing that Quincy Haw- 
thorn was dead. That mortgage, plus 
accrued interest, is a valid first lien upon 
the property today; and that property 
today is worth about six hundred thousand 
dollars. I do not tell you at present how 
I secured those papers; I had to make cer- 
tain representations, Mr. Pennefether. But 
I assure you that you, as the heir at law of 
Raymond, Webster, Emerson and Franklin 
Pennefether, are the owner today of that 
mortgage, and I shall establish it against 
any opposition.” 

“You mean that someone defrauded the 
estate of two hundred thousand dollars?’’ 
said Pete, bending his brows in puzzlement. 

“Exactly, Mr. Pennefether.”’ 

Pete unfolded the papers. They were as 
Ellerbach stated. They were a bond and 
mortgage for two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. They were unquestionably authentic; 
there was the stamp of the register’s office, 
showing the liber and page where they were 
recorded; they were signed by Herman 
Lunstead, witnessed and acknowledged. 

Two hundred thousand dollars! He 
drew a trembling breath. It meant, at the 

Continued on Page 62) 
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Wonderful 


i Improvement in 
| Inner Tubes 


At no extra cost, you may now have an accurate air gauge as a part of the valve stem of each 
inner tube, showing at a glance, through the transparent valve cover, the actual pressure of the 
air in each tire at any time. 

No more driving on half-flat tires. 

No more ruining expensive casings. 

No more guessing whether tires need air. 
No more need testing tires. 

No matter what car you drive, or what tires you use, you will want to put on Air-Gage Inner 
Tubes, the only kind that- 


Shows Air Pressure at a Glance 


i < 
ee 


} 

Warns instantly of under-inflation. Enables you to maintain always correct and uniform 
. pressure—actually giving you greatly increased mileage from your tires 

} The temptation is to keep putting off testing your tires if they look all right. It’s too much 
| ] trouble and it takes too much fussing—besides you are in a hurry. Yet under-inflation is costly 


in tire wear. 
i} But now—with Air-Gage Inner Tubes—you know at all times whether your inflation is right, 
and when it isn’t, you correct it—adding greatly to your tire mileage, as proven by tests. 
s i} Air-Gage Inner Tubes cost you no more than any other good tube of equal quality. They 
i | are made extra heavy from best quality live red rubber built up on the multiple, laminated 
i process, tough—live—durable. Every tube, including air gauge, fully guaranteed in writing. 
The Paul Rubber Company now has nearly 4,000 factory representatives demonstrating 


1] Air-Gage Inner Tubes to car owners. There is one in your neighborhood. A letter or wire to us 
4 will promptly bring him to your own home or place of business, where you can see for yourself 
A this great improvement in Inner Tubes. 
For your convenience and protection, Air-Gage Inner Tubes, Clover Leaf Cord Tires and 
. | Long Distance Cord Tires are sold only by Paul direct factory representatives. In this way you 
always get fresh selected stock with the full life of the rubber in every tube and tire. The Paul 
‘ Plan gives you a first hand opportunity of judging for yourself, without obligation, the great 
i convenience and saving of Air-Gage Inner Tubes and provides a more economical and complet« 
tire service to American car owners. 
( Write today for name of Paul man in your neighborhood and get Paul factory prices. 


14 THE PAUL RUBBER CO., Dept. 43, Salisbury, North Carolina 


Manufacturers of Clover Leaf and Long Distance Cord Tires and 
Tubes offers men of character and ability an im- 


portant place in the Paul organization. Open 


Ex tra territory is being assigned rapidly If you wouid 

like to be the Paul direct factory representative in 

Heavy your locality, write or wire us todey steting 
territory you can serve 








More Paul Men Wanted 


The rapidly growing demand for Air-Gage Inner 
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For Protection, Health and Fit 





Wear Underwear thats 


In seas 


Suid How good the air feels! 


It's Summer—hot—but this small boy 
is cheerful, cool and comfortable with 
nothing on. 


He has to put on clothes again, of 
course, but finds his KNITTED under- 
wear “next best to nothing.” 


The porous KNITTED structure venti- 
lates—lets in cool air. 


The KNITTED wear dries up the per- 
spiration too—like sun and wind upon 
the skin—and keeps you and your 
clothing cool and clean. 


Finally, KNIT garments fit well— 
they're so stretchy and elastic—you 
don't know you have them on. 


No other fabric is so close to nothing. 


Try it—you big brothers and sisters— 
you mothers and fathers. You wear 
KNIT underwear in Winter, but try 
it in the Summer too (a Summer 
weight, of course), just try it and see! 


ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y 


An Association of Knit Underwear Manufacturers, representing 
75 per cent of the output of Knit Underwear in the United States. 


sonable weights, every 


member of the family ought to 
wear KNIT underwear all 


year. 
W rite 
booklet. 


There are 27 Reasons. 
for our Association's 


(Magnified Section) 

Many different manufacturers make 
KNITTED underwear with the 
looped-thread structure magnified 
above. Some are jersey silk-—some 
knit cotton—some knit wool but all 
are better to wear next the body than 
| other kind of underwear mate- 
rial. 


Lf it isn’t elastic it isn’t Knit.” 





(Continued from Page 60) 

| least, an income for him of twelve thousand 
dollars a year. It meant independence. It 
meant elegant and leisurely and spacious 

| living. It lit up his future. No more toiling, 

| with his nose at the grindstone; no more 
wretched and shameful scrimping and bor- 
r- 

“Ellerbach,” he breathed—‘“ Ellerbach, 
can—can you prove it?” 

| “Beyond a shadow of a doubt, Mr. 

| Pennefether!” cried Ellerbach exultantly. 
“The money is yours—yours!”’ 

| “I can’t seem to grasp it,” said Pete, 
dazzled. “‘So this is what appened to poor 
dad! Somebody cheated him, eh? Well, 

| he was never a man of business. Somebody 

| overreached him, somebody whom he 
trusted. He was always letting people 
handle his money for him. Who was it, 
Ellerbach? Who was the infernal scoun- 

| drel? Who was this Quincy Hawthorn?” 

“His other name,” said Ellerbach, hiding 
a smile, “‘was Peter Pennefether.”’ 

“ Eh?” 

Pete’s face was blank. 

“The gentleman who did this very cun- 
ning thing was your father, Mr. Penne- 
fether. My dear fellow, there is not a 
shadow of a doubt of it. The missing sum 
tallies exactly. No doubt he did it with the 
best intentions in the world, to protect you 
more than to protect himself. There is a 
certain hardship in this for you, but I ask 
you to notice that you are not taking ad- 
vantage of the fond You will receive this 
money as the heir of your uncles, who died 
without issue. You need not have the 
slightest scruple in taking it. You must, 
indeed, establish the fact of the fraud in 
order to prove your claim, but you are not 
— vantage of it; you are repudiating 
it. The assertion of the claim will be no 
reflection upon your personal honor.” 

Pete had grown very pale; but now, as 
| he rose with the documents in his closing 

grip, the color was returning to his big 
ace. 

“Ellerbach’’—his voice was hoarse and 
growling—‘‘it’s a lie!" 

“But, my dear fellow,”’ expostulated 
Ellerbach, spreading his hands placatingly, 
“IT can prove it! I sympathize with your 

| feeling, but I know that you are a man of 
the world.” 

“It’s a lie!’’ roared Pete, the red of 
battle flaming in his cheek. ‘‘ Don’t repeat 
it, you contemptible shyster! My father 
was a man of honor!” 

“Please, please,’’ demurred Ellerbach 

| distastefully. ‘‘ Let us keep to realities and 
dispense with sentiment, Mr. Pennefether. 
Let us be businesslike. I do not ask you 

| to do anything improper. I do not ask you 

| to accept the fruits of a fraud. Frankly, I 
do not see what there is to be excited 

| about, Mr. Pennefether. The money is 
vm, Come! Calm yourself! Be sen- 
sible!” 
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In Pete’s big hands the bond and mort- 
gage suddenly sprang into fragments. He 
turned the pieces and tore them again. 
Ellerbach leaped up with an inarticulate 
scream, but Pete thrust him aside with a 
stiffened arm and stepped with a long 
stride to the marble fireplace. He dashed 
the torn papers into the grate; the starved 
flames leaped up at them. 

“And if I hear another word about this, 
Ellerbach,” he growled, “I'll twist the 
head off your shoulders. Play your tricks 
on your own kind. Sell your own people. 
I don’t know by what necessity you picked 
on me, but you picked the wrong customer. 
I have oukies of that sort to sell, Eller- 
bach. It’s a lie—a lie made of whole 
cloth—an infernal lie! If you value your 
miserable life, don’t let me hear a whisper 
of it again!” 

“T’ll call for help,” quavered Ellerbach. 
“T’ll call for help if you touch me, Mr. 
Pennefether.”’ 

But Pete had turned from him and was 
stalking from the chamber. 

He was still hot as he rode down to the 
street. He walked along, grumbling and 
fuming, and was still throwing out sparks 
as he climbed the steps to the Elevated 
Railroad. 

And then his agitation passed, suddenly, 
so that he was chuckling and smiling where 
he had been lowering and muttering. He 
burst into a ringing laugh which caused 
his fellow passengers to view him with ill- 
concealed alarm. 

“What a devil of a fellow that Ellerbach 
is!” he muttered enjoyably. ‘The idea of 
him making up a long and complicated 
cock-and-bull story like that! If he told it 
about anyone else he would have convinced 
me. He would! I think he must be a little 
touched. There’s a shingle loose in his 
roof as sure as today is Monday!” 

“Hello, Mr. Pennefether,’’ nodded the 
door man of Hopper’s big real-estate office. 

“How’s your heart, George?” grinned 
Pete, passing him on the way to his desk. 

He cleared his desk of some routine work 
and had again an interval of leisure. He 
glanced at the clock and saw that the time 
was within ten minutes of the closing hour. 

He saw the Old Man lolling in his swivel 
chair before his desk in the private office. 
Mr. Hopper was evidently through for the 
day. Mr. Hopper’s face showed weariness, 
but contentment; he had got through a 
good day’s work. But his back was turned 
to the outer office, and his back looked 
almost repulsive to Pete. It was the ac- 
ceptable moment to hit the Old Man for 
that raise; but the Old Man was likely to 
hit back. 

Well, it couldn’t be helped. Pete needed 
the money. He had to have it! He would 
have gone through fire for it, and outfaced 
devils. 

He took a firm hold of his fluttering 
courage and rose from his chair. 


A STORM AT THE CROSSROADS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Years ago, when all this rocky part of 
the country was dotted with smal] manu- 
facturing plants that used the water power, 
miles from each other and miles from 
nowhere, this had been a button factory. 
Buttons are of tremendous importance. 
They hold the world together. But later 
the thin little building had been turned 
into a tenant’s cottage. Then the other 
buildings at Buttonmakers Corners burned 
to the ground, leaving the house under the 
hill to gaze blankly across the brook at an 
moy road—empty for eight years, until 
this day. 

Toi had danced over the foot log, and 
Merwin had sidled across with his good leg 
foremost. 

“But we haven't a key!” 

He put his shoulder against the door and 
it opened. There wasn’t any lock. They 
entered. It was a treasure house—or 
could easily be made so. This was to be the 
dining room. Climbing over fallen plaster 
and broken furniture, they discovered the 
kitchen. No one could imagine a finer 
kitchen, and it would be quite light enough 
when the cobwebs were swept from the 
small window. 

Toi ran up the high rises of the ladderlike 
stairway. Merwin followed. But before he 
reached the second floor the girl had made 
a discovery—the windows of this room at 
the back of the house were within a few feet 
of the ground. What a marvel! They 

| would cut a door here, have a garden 


outside. This was to be her room. And look 
at all this wonderful old furniture! 

The other room on this floor was to be 
Keat’s. It got the morning sun, faced the 
southeast, and looked out upon the brook 
and beyond at the road, and still beyond at 
the rolling hills. It was to be his because 
he would be working here most of the day, 
and what a workshop it would make! Here 
he would write the great novel. They ar- 
ranged it all in no time and climbed to the 
third floor. They wouldn't do anything 
— this until his novel was finished and 
sold. 

At dusk they climbed into Ben Hur. 
These two among these hills and the stars 
overhead. 

“Keat—are you glad?” 

“You bet Iam! I’m going to—well, I’m 
going to try to do something big.”’ 

“Was it worth those months and 
months?” 

“Yes. To be with you, Toi, a moment, 
was worth that.” 

“Only a moment?” 

When the car started she 
“‘Good-by, Buttonmakers Corners. 
be back tomorrow.” 

In April these two stood across the brook 
and gazed at Keat’s handiwork. Four 
chaotic weeks had passed. Nothing could 
ever equal them: Two carpenters for five 
days—they could well afford that; a plas- 
terer for six days—that was necessary; and 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Perfect 
Beard Softener 
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It has Revolutionized 





Shaving habits of a nation 


Almost any druggist will tell you that 
Shaving Cream is definitely and rapidly sup- 
planting old-fashioned soap. 

And that Mennen’s leads in sales and 
prestige. 

When it was intro- 
duced Mennen’s was so 
infinitely better than 
any other shaving prep- 
aration that almost lit- 
erally every man who 
tried it became a regu- 1@ 
lar user. 

It took time to break 
down tradition and 
prejudice but the out- 
put of Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream has increased greatly every 
year since it was first offered to the 
public. Today, a large proportion of up- 
to-date men use it. 

The quality has improved as well. 
Mennen Shaving Cream of today is a 
triumph of scientific beard softening. We 
doubt if purer cream could be made. It 
contains not a trace of free caustic. It is 
so bland and non-irritating that it simply 
cannot cause a suggestion of discomfort to 
the most sensitive skin. If women only knew 
it, Mennen’s is a wonderful complexion soap. 
That is why Mennen users have clear, glow- 
ing complexions. 

Mennen’s is more than soap. We believe 
it to be the most remarkable beard softener 
that science has produced. A Mennen 









treated beard comes off so smoothly, so 

gently and so quickly that it is inconceivable 

to us that any man who will try ten Men- 

nen Shaves can remain unconvinced that 
it is the finest shaving cream he has ever 
used. 

It will make no difference whether you 
use hot or cold water—hard or soft. You 
are sure to get the same creamy, firm, 
non-drying lather—which you don’t have 
to rub in with fingers. 

Mennen’s is even more than a beard 
softener. It possesses extraordinary value 
as a skin conditioner. After using, your 

skin feels as soft asa baby’s—and stays that 
way. One cause of this is Boro- 
glycerine—a soothing, healing 
emollient contained in Men- 
nen’s—which softens and relaxes 
skin tissues and provides a mild, 
refreshing, antiseptic protection. 
If your skin is naturally dry 
and easily irritated you will be 
literally overjoyed at the re- 
markable improvement after a 
few Mennen’s shaves. 


Will you try ten gorgeous Mennen 
shaves? Buy a tube of Mennen Shaving 
Cream at any drug store. Read the directions 
and follow them. Use it on ten successive mornings. 
If you do not honestly and sincerely believe that 
they were the ten best shaves you ever had and 
that your skin is in smoother and healthier condition 
than ever before, mail the tube to us and we will 
refund purchase price. 


THE MENNEN Company 
Newark. NJ. U.S. 4. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, Limitep, Montreal, Quebec 
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Jim Henrys Column 








My First Ten 
Years were 
the Hardest 







Ten years ago, I tackled the 
job of showing men how to get 
comfortable shaves. 







I had a wonderful 
product to talk 
about and my only 
problem was to get 
men to try it. 


















The first advertisement I ever 
wrote — perhaps you remember 
it—explained what was required 
properly to soften a beard and 
demonstrated just how and why 
Mennen’s did the job better than 
any other preparation. 


































Quite a lot of men believed 
me, tried the Cream, liked it 
liked it more and more every 
time they used it— began to get 
enthusiastic and tell their friends 

-~and in a very short time 
Mennen’s became a huge success. 


I kept on telling men about 
Mennen’s. My only real com- 
petition was the tenacity with 
which shavers stick to old habits, 
traditions and prejudices. 


After ten years, although 
many have tried, there’s not 
another shaving cream on the 
market, so far as my personal 
experience goes, which can back 
up the claims I made for Men- 
nen’s in my first advertisement. 


How has this leadership been 
won? There can be but one 
reason. Every tube sells a 
second tube—the sale of Men 
nen’s is self-perpetuating. The 
satisfaction of a user is so deep— 
so unalterable—that our only 
problem is to get you to try it. 


So please read our offer in 
column to the left. Buy a tube 
and either enjoy the finest shaves 
of your life or take back your 
money. 


bane 





(Mennen Salesman) 
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the Office 
Easy Chair 


SIKCO-AR 


“You Are Paying $5,000 
a Year Rent for Your 


Office Chair”— 


I told a lawyer friend of 
mine the other day. 


“Gojump inthe lake,” he replied. 
“IT boughtthatchairfiveyearsago 
and paid twenty dollars for it.” 


‘Ever feel all in at the end of a 
hard day?” I asked. ‘“‘Can you 
think and work as well towards 
evening as you do in the morn- 
ing? Don’t you sometimes find 
the last hour or so more or less 
of a total loss?”’ 

“Everybody does, It's human nature,” 
he said. 

“It's more likely to be uncomfortable 
office chairs,’’ I told him, ‘Ever hear 
of SIKCO—the Office Easy Chair? 
Drop in on the nearest Sikes dealer and 
try sitting in one. See what a difference 
it makes to have seat, arms and back 
curved to conform to the natural 
curves of the body. 

“SIKCO is the easy chair that makes hard 
thinking easier. The comfortable chair that 
lets your mind work because your body is at 
rest. See?” 

He saw 

I wonder if you wouldn't like to drop in on the 
nearest Sikes dealer. Write me and I'll tell 


you who he is. 
St 


SIKES COMPANY 
CHAIRMAKERS DH TT ADELPHIA 


FOR 6O YEARS 
Sikes office chairs are also made in every 
conventional pattern and design. In 
Buffaio, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 














that! 


| was not a temperamental notion. 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 62) 

a man in the vegetable garden up at the 
Corners—that, of course, would save 
money. No doubt about it. And, oh, the 

ungent, unforgetable odor of turpentine! 
Mi had set herself the task of painting 
doors, chairboards, window frames, every- 
thing. Toi with paint pot and brush, her- 
self a painting by Romney! And you can 
see her in her embryonic garden with trowel 
and other imaginable garden tool, and at 
night with lamplight on her lovely head, 
bending over seed catalogues, government 
bulletins and window curtains. Only for an 
hour or two each day did Merwin allow 
himself the joy of standing on a ladder out- 
side where he wielded a paintbrush awk- 
wardly with his left hand; during the rest 
of the time you could hear the click-click 
of his typewriter—persistent, painfully 
slow with that right shoulder still in ban- 
dages. 

Now it was mid-April and they were ad- 
miring his left-handiwork. Possibly the 
weather-beaten little house needed still 
another coat of white paint, but no such 
notion would ever occur to anyone who 
had seen it a month ago. And possibly the 
green of the blinds and sills and window 
boxes was not exactly the tint they had 
visualized. But never mind that! It ex- 
actly matched the young foliage, and who 
can improve on Nature! 

“Keat, you're a wonder! And all with 
your left hand!” 

And several nights later Toi was a won- 
der. She had finished hanging the curtains 
in her room. Now she lit the lamp and 
turned it down so that the light would be 
alluring—also, perhaps, to conceal certain 
defects in the furniture. But never mind 
that! She went into Keat’s room. 

“Everything’s ready. 

He started for the door. 

“Keat! Wait a minute! I want both of 
us to imagine we're seeing it for the first 
time.’ 

They waited a minute, then marched in. 

“Toi! 

Nowhere in the world was there ever a 
boudoir to compare with it. The furniture 
had been mended and rubbed down to a 
mahogany richness; a small rag rug was at 
the side of her four-poster bed; another 
rug, faded to a beautiful creaminess, was 
on the dark polished floor in front of the 
fireplace; the andirons shone even in the 
dents. And the Boston rocker—who would 
have dreamed it could have looked like 
But the curtains made the room 
they matched the ivory woodwork—with 
valances and side curtains of bright chintz. 
Then she opened the door that led out into 


| the night, and the soft te of the lamp fell 
| upon the flat stones 


yeneath a =. 
And Merwin peering into the darkness 
could easily imagine a beautiful flower 
arden with fragrance floating lazily in the 
»lue gloom of the night. It would be there 
some day, he was sure of that. 

When the orchard was beginning to drop 
its blossoms, something suddenly deter- 
mined Merwin to lay aside the forty thou- 
sand words he had painfully typed. This 
Some- 
thing Toi had said set him to casting up 
their accounts. They had been profligate 
with paint and putty and plaster of Paris, 
and too generous perhaps with seeds and 
bulbs. But it was not only that. He stood 
squarely in front of his typewriter and his 
rather humorous mouth became a straight 
line. Not an easy thing to look into the 
future, but at least he could count the 
seasons; summer would come, then au- 
tumn, then winter. He was visualizing the 
winter, as, for instance, the month of 
January. 

After lunch he walked with Toi. What 
aday! Full ofsunshine. Look at this, look 
at that. 

“Look at our vegetable garden, Keat. 
E verything i is up, everything!” 
ext year we'll fix this wall,” said Mer- 
win. 

Then the girl, suddenly, without any 
preface at all, indeed while she was leaning 
over the tumbledown rock fence examining 
a day lily, asked, “‘What is it, Keat? 
W hat’ s the matter?” 

“Nothing; “‘/. 

“Yes, there is. 
want to tell me.” 

“Only—well, I'm going to try my hand 
at some short stuff. f m going to start this 
afternoon.” 

She plucked the flower. “Isn’t it a 
beauty? As to short stuff—what do you 
mean? Short stories?” 

“Yes. Sketches, anything.” 


at all, Toi.” 
There's something you 
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“But you are not going to do it. We 
came here for just one purpose, Keat. 
Finish your novel, no matter what hap- 

ns.” 

That would take months. He did not 
a how long it would take, hadn’t an 
idea. 

“Then, suppose it wasn’t any good?” 

“It’s going to be good. I know it’s going 
to be wonderful.” 

“Think, Toi! Just a minute.” 

“I am thinking—about everything. I 
want you to keep right on. You're satu- 
rated with the novel. For two years in the 
hospital you were reading and thinking and 
planning. And I was planning too.” 

“T'll try some short things, then go back 
to it.” 

“No, no, no; you couldn’t. You're 
saturated. You think about it all the 
time—even at the table, even at night when 
I read aloud—all the time.” 

Something in her voice warned him. But 
he had never seen Toi cry except once during 
these two months. She had fallen from the 
stepladder, which made her mad. Nothing 
like getting mad to make you cry! But 
now: “ Keat, you make me feel terribly 
It’s my fault. Your beautiful novel.” 

“Toi, stop it! Let’s take Ben and go to 
town to the movies?” 

She didn’t want to go to the movies. 

“Let's catch some trout for supper?” 

No, she didn’t want to go fishing. 

They had reached the Corners. These 
two were standing at the crossroads. 

And standing there Merwin dropped his 
cane and took her in his arms. “Listen, 
Toi, soon it will be summer, then autumn, 
then winter. I’m thinking about the month 
of January.” 

“I know what you are thinking about, 
Keat.” 

“It’s madness under the circumstances, 
Toi, to take such a chance.” 

But she could see through him clearly. 
It was the thing he wanted to do, and the 
thin she wanted him to do. 

‘I’m willing to take the chance, Keat.” 

And presently they continued along the 
road—in the direction in which they had 
started. 

That afternoon these twe went fishing. 
They straightened out their tackle, got a 
tin Seadieet in which to carry their catch, 
put on hip boots and started upstream. At 
the large flat rock beneath the black-gum 
tree they sat down just for a moment to 
look at their reflection in the shaded pool. 
But it was dusk before they left there. 
They looked at themselves in a great many 
ways that afternoon—at times laughingly, 
at times solemnly. And during the after- 
noon Toi removed her boots and went in 
wading and got in deeper than she intended. 
She was a lovely creature, this Toi; ex- 
quisite, no one like her! 

Then they talked. 

“Tell me about your novel, Keat.”’ 

“No. For two reasons. You are the 
only critic I have. When it’s finished, as 
well as I can do it, I want you to come at 
it fresh, and point out everything the mat- 
ter with it. That’s one reason. . Then, 
well—I'm writing it for you. If I tell you 
about it, it will take the edge off the writ- 
ing. You come across a phrase now and 
then,” Merwin continued; “writers seem 
to have what they call their public. Very 
important—their public. Well, I'll never 
believe a lot of people are waiting breath- 
lessly for anything I'm writing. Only one 
person will be really waiting. You're the 
only public I have.” 

“That's a lovely thing to say, Keat.”’ 
And she paid him generously. ‘But you 
want other people to like the things you 
write 

He ‘had a theory about that: ‘We're no 
different from lots of people; our circum- 
stances are different, but we like the same 
things as the rest of the world, or most of 
it. So perhaps if you and I like the things 
I write, other people will like them.” 

It was then they began to discuss mat- 
ters of importance, as, for instance, how 
they would fix up the third floor, and that 
most interesting of all topics—the bridge 
they purposed building just outside the 
dining-room door. 

On a day in September, Merwin lost his 
walking stick. He had lost it a number of 
times, but this occasion was distinguished 
by the fact that it passed unnoted for sev- 
eral days. He could do very well without 
it, limped hardly perceptibly. Further- 
more, the clatter of his typewriter had 
gradually become as rapid as the noise of 
the brook. His right shoulder gave him no 
trouble at all. 
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Perhaps it was in the same month or 
early in October he made an important dis- 
covery: He could not write sixteen hours a 
day. Hollows were in his dark cheeks, his 
mouth had lost its humorous line. But he 
had finished the second writing of his great 
novel. 

He read it, beginning to end, critically, 
as if it were the work of someone else, then 
revenge ary judgment: A schoolboy could 

ave done it as well, perhaps better. To 
Toi he said nothing of this. Alone, he 
passed through three distinct mental 
stages: Depression, fright, determination. 
It was not a question of whether he could. 
Necessity made it imperative. He must. 
And he set to work again—sixteen hours a 


ay. 

His nights were unimaginable. A huge 
ball composed of green gloom and becom- 
ing ever larger and larger would roll 
toward him in his sleep; he could hear 
shrieks and laughter, and suddenly leaping 
from his bed he would stand in the dark- 
ness of his room, hoping Toi had not heard 
him. Crawling back beneath the blanket 
he would become two people, three people, 
a legion upon a stage of infinite height, 
slowly, painfully enacting a hideous trag- 

~ in the greatest detail. 

le took three days off and worked on 
Ben Hur—cleaned the engine, ground the 
valves, put in rings. Nothing equals a car 
to take your mind off other things! Then he 
and Toi toured for a day. 

Indian summer, asters and goldenrod, 
lavender and yellow; and woodlands like 
gaudy tapestries through which the empty 
country roads wound on and on. That 
night he slept soundly. 

December, the first day of that month; 
and Toi’s voice calling up the ladderlike 
stairway: ‘“ Your coffee’s getting cold.” 

No answer. Where in the world? Pres- 
ently she heard Merwin coming across the 
foot bridge. She could hear him whistling 
an improvisation that made her decide at 
once: Keat isn’t happy, he’s worried. 

“What is it?”’ Toi asked, after he had 
sat down at the table. ‘‘What’s happened?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You're worried, or something. Tell me.” 

“Well—it’s finished.” 

“*Keat!” 

“Yes. Has to be copied, but that won’t 
take any time.” 

“TI can read it today?” 

After bolting his breakfast he gave her 
a hundred and forty typewritten pages. 
That was nearly half. 

“Remember, Toi, criticism, not praise. 
Just check things in the margin,” he said 
carelessly. But when she had gone into her 
room and closed the door he called to 
her: ‘Don’t expect too much. How do 
you like the title?”’ 

“T like it,” came Toi’s quiet voice from 
her room. 

The title was The City of Shadows. 

Merwin paced the floor noiselessly. He 
did not want Toi to hear him, didn’t want 
anything to disturb her. He began to 
think of lines and paragraphs he should 
have written better. He visualized the 
girl sitting in front of her fire. Perhaps she 
had read ten pages by this time. She was 
at such-and-such a place. A humorous 
line or two was along there. He listened 
at the door, hoping she would laugh. He 
waited. There was silence. Merwin turned 
to the window and gazed out upon fallow 
fields, an empty road, naked hills that 
rolled up and up to a drab horizon. What 
a world this was! What dreams, what 
energy expended toward worthless ends! 

Finally he sat down at his table and read 
a page or two of manuscript. What wooden 
stuff! He read the page again, and still 
again, finally bent his mind to it, got him- 
self into the story and determinedly pro- 
ceeded with the tedious labor of revision. 

The hour was past the time for lunch 
when he heard his door open—Toi was 
standing there, smiling a little. For some 
reason he was hardly able to meet her gaze. 
Then, jumping up, he shouted at her be- 
fore she could speak 

“Don’t praise it, 
think.” 

“I’m going to tell you what I think. 
Sit down, Keat. I can’t say anything when 
you’re looking that way.’”’ He sat down 
and Toi put her arms around his shoulders 
“*Keat—I like the sunshine in your City of 
Shadows. I like that best—the whimsical 
part; but the whole city You may 
write twenty novels, but never another 
like it. You couldn’t. Are you listening?” 

“Toi, you mean “ 

(Continued on Page 66) 


“Toi. Say what you 
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Nothing speaks so eloquently of Goodyear quality as the public demand for 
Goodyear Tires. More than fifty million* Goodyear PneumaticTires have been 
madeandsold. Thatisthe background behind the new Goodyear Cord Tire with 
the beveled All-Weather Tread. No wonder its performance is so remarkable! 












, year built its fifty millionth pneumatic tire on Wednes- 
day, Fanuary 31, achieving the largest production total of 
any tire maker in the world. The fifty million Goodyear 
pneumatic tires would equip all the motor cars produced in 

years, and to ship all these tires at once would 
require 27,762 freight cars, or a freight train 2/0 miles long 


Good year Means Good H ear 
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tight 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ime 
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Buy the Gat with a 
Double Guarantee 
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KNITT 


SPORT COAT 
Know the Facts 


S a purchaser, it is your right 

to know, “what is the coat 

mace of; will it give satisfaction, 
what does it cost?” 

With modern manufacturing it is 
easy to manipulate a fabric so that an 
expert can hardly tell its quality by 
its looks-—-s0 what chance has the aver- 
age person? The THERMO double 
guarantee is for your protection. 
You can wear a serviceable THERMO 
Knitted Coat at home, at work, at 
play, and it pays for itself by saving 
your other clothes. It gives comfort 
without weight, is elastic, straps at 
cuffa so they can be worn loose or 
tight. The virgin wool gives the long 
wearing and good looking qualities. 


7 
Worn all the year ’round 
Retailers will be pleased to recommend 
the new, good leoking Scotch-Grain 
and Heather mixtures in two and 
four pocket styles that look like and 
are eomparable to expensive imported 
ea! Coats $7.50 to $10.60, vests 

5.00 

For your protection be sure to see 
the Thermo hanger in the neck of each 
garment. If your dealer can not sup- 
ply you write us and we'll see that 
you are supplied. 

Send for free copy of “ Virgin Wool 
vs. Shoddy,” an authoritative booklet. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Dept.M 349 Broadway, New York 


aE hes 


This, double guarantee applies only 
to coats with this hanger in the neck 


Wier 


HUDSON. N.Y 


F for any reason due to faulty workman: 
ship or impertect material, this coat does 

sot give the wearer satisfaction, recurn the 
coar with this guarantee ticket to as and a 
new coat will be sent free of cost, 

Virgin wool is new wool — not shoddy or 
reworked woot which is called ‘all wool.” 
This Virgin Woot garment gives the longest 
service and greatest comfort. Our double 
guarantee of all Virgin Woot and satisfac. 
tron lt your safeguard, j 

THERMO MILLS, Inc, 
Hudson New York 
PLB. - Bee orber ste for washing direstions 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
“Yes, just that. I don’t want to use any 


| adjectives. It’s—it’s too wonderful.” 


And when she had finished reading the 


| book that night she still believed it was 
| wonderful. 
| over this chapter and that chapter, and 
| listening as she read a paragraph here and a 
| paragraph there, began to suspect that it 
| was wonderful too, 


And Merwin, after talking 


No small task to copy three hundred and 


| twenty typewritten pages and make cor- 


rection as you go along. Toi was workin 


| ahead of him, carefully writing margina 


notes—some of them merely encouraging: 
“This is splendid through here,” “I love 
this!’’ But most of her notes were critical. 
He weighed all her suggestions, rejected 
them ‘all, then accepted them all. And it 
was the twentieth of the month when they 


| carried The City of Shadows, beautifully 


typed, to the town twelve miles distant. 

hese two! No, they wouldn’t intrust the 
precious envelopes to their friend, Wabbly, 
the R. F. D. postman. Wabbly sometimes, 
indeed frequently, forgot things, as, for 
instance, the Sunday paper. They declared 
a holiday and went to town. 

“Bonne chance!"’ They mailed the origi- 
nal to a magazine, and the first carbon copy 
to a book publisher. 

Now what would it be—the movies, 
vaudeville, or Christmas presents? They 
decided upon the first and last, whether 
they could afford it or not. This was a mo- 
mentous cecasion. The movies, then two 
presents each—one frivolous, the other 
useful—at the five-and-ten-cent store. 

“Wait until next year. You're going to 
have everything.” He was grim for so 
joyous an occasion. 

“You couldn’t possibly have given me 
anything nicer.” 

Aerwin frowned. What did she mean? 

“Why, the dedication, of course. I saw 
it on the copy for the book publisher; 
couldn’t help seeing it.” 

He had dedicated it: ‘To Antoinette 
Merwin, my critic and collaborator.” 

And now the month of January had 
come and Merwin was watching the 
barometer nailed outside above the narrow 

rch, and they were taking turns going to 

ine. Corners each day for the 
mail, 

“Keat, it’s your day.” 

“No, I went Saturday. It’s your day, 
Toi.” He returned to his typewriter and 
wrote a muddled line, then jumped up and 
went to the door. ‘“‘ Toi—if you get tired or 
anything, sit down at the side of the road 
and I'll come running with the wheel- 
barrow.” 

“Why, Keat!” She never got tired. And 
Toi made her way carefully across the log 
that spanned the tight-frozen brook. Keat 
was watching her from his window. She 
could hear the click-click-click of his type- 
writer, very faint; nevertheless she knew 
he was glancing out the window now and 
again. And because she was intuitive she 
also knew there would be nothing at But- 
tonmakers Corners—except, of course, the 
empty intersecting roads, and the bare 
hills, and gaunt woodlands, oh, so alluring 
in spring with young foliage, and in summer 
with sunlight and deep green shade, and in 
autumn with all the colors of a carnival; 
but now an etching in black and white— 
just these things and the telephone wires 
singing coldly “ Br-r-r-r,”’ and the mail box 
like the knapsack on the back of a sturdy 
little soldier standing guard over their 
destiny. 

She pulled the collar of her tan-colored 
coat up around her chin. When she thought 
about Keat, writing desperately after all 
his relentless months of labor, her throat 
felt tight like this, ached a little. But now 
she was laughing again—at a small thing, 
nothing at all. Only, when she pulled her 
coat up around her neck the sleeves were 
too short; and when she pulled it down to 
meet her gloves, the coat wouldn’t come u 
around her throat at all. This was comleal. 
It made Toi laugh. 

Now she could see the mail box at the 
crossroads, and the red flag was sitting up. 
That meant something was there. And this 
was the indescribable thrill of these dail 
journeys to Buttonmakers Corners. Suc 
suspense! Something in the mail box! A 
fortnight had passed since Keat had sent 
forth his first novel. Perhaps—perhaps 
No, she wouldn’t allow herself to think 
about it. But she hurried a little. 

Wabbly, the R. F. D. postman, hadn’t 
forgotten the Sunday paper. That was all. 
Just the Sunday paper with the book re- 
views that Keat would pore over, and the 
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theatrical notes that she would scan. Then 

tonight each would talk out of turn, dis- 

cussing novels they hadn’t read, but popes 

i and plays they hadn’t seen, but 
oped to. 

‘oi closed the mail box and stood for a 
moment wind-blown at the crossroads. 
She was gazing up into the gray sky, listen- 
ing to the chill song of the telephone wires: 
“Br-r-r-r.”” What a desolate sound! What 
were ple saying to each other across 
these hills and fields and stark woodlands? 
They didn’t know she was standing here 
looking up! If only she could tell them 
something it would be this: “‘ Keat is going 
to be a great novelist some day.” Some 
day—some day. And she thought: “If 
there is a God up above those wires, He 
will give us strength to last until that day; 
the strength and other things, too—just 
necessary things, just food, not theater 
tickets, not even books, just necessary 
things and—and—that’s all.” 

But it wasn’t quite all, for Toi added, 
laughing a little: ‘‘ Please, if there is a God, 
do something to that horrible clerk at 
Sims’ store—a fishbone in his throat, some- 
thing. We'll pay. Everyone must know 
Keat’s novel is going to be accepted.” 

But to all this the telephone wires replied 
ironically: “ Br-r-r-r.”’ 

At lunch Toi gazed solemnly at Merwin. 
And presently he said: “I know. Things 
from the store?” 

Toi nodded her head. “Suppose—sup- 
pose we go together and order a lot of 
things, just as if we didn’t owe a cent.” 

Keat thought this was droll and laughed. 

“You make a list of everything we need, 
everything you want.” 

“Shall [ go with you?” 

“No. I aay have to choke it out of old 
Sims and his clerk, but 5 everything.” 

Late that afternoon Merwin got the 
five-gallon oilcan and left the house. 

“Bonne chance!" called Antoinette, and 
she continued to use the light of the short 
day to put stitches in a small garment. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch. Poor Keat! 

Finally, realizing she had not heard the 
rattle of the car, the girl put on her things 
and went to the shed. Ben Hur was there, 
big as life. 

“*Keat!” 

But only an echo answered. She called 
again. No, she must not worry. And Toi 
returned slowly across the field to the 
house under the hill and lit the lamps. 

Two hours p before she heard 
whistling outside in the night. Then Mer- 
win’s voice: ‘Toi! Open the dining-room 
door—wide.”” He came across the foot- 
bridge pushing a wheelbarrow. It was 
laden with everything imaginable. 

“‘Keat! How did you do it! How in the 
world!” 

“Easy enough.” He had left some of the 
things at the store, couldn't quite manage 
them all. Did she have enough oil to last 
until tomorrow? 

“Plenty. You must have had a time 
with old Sims?” 

“Not with Sims. Fact is, I paid him.” 

“Paid!” exclaimed Toi. 

“In a way.” Merwin had given a chattel 
mortgage on Ben for a hundred dollars. 
“That leaves fourteen dollars coming in 
groceries.” 

“Keat, you’re wonderful! Did that 
clerk say anything?” 

“Yes,” Merwin grinned sheepishly. “¥ 
had to hit him in the nose. Didn’t say any- 
thing after that. Couldn't.” 

“Oh! You're wonderful! Let’s cele- 
brate!”’ 

Merwin emptied the barrow, got in 
wood, and they had a banquet—ending 
with canned peaches. Afterward, Keat 
propounded the theory he had persistently 
advanced during the past month: Some- 
thing about thinking much more clearly 
while washing dishes than at any other 
time. 

When he climbed the high rises to Toi’s 
room the girl was lying on her bed in the 
shadows. , ae sat down heavily by the 
lamp and read the news to her, then allowed 
the paper to settle on the floor. 

“Don’t work tonight,’’ pleaded Toi. 

No, he was going to talk. 

“About the new story?” 

“About other things, Toi—I don’t like 
the sound of that wind.” The wind was 
from the northwest. He did not mind flur- 
ries from other points of the compass, not 
in the least; but when the wind came driv- 
ing down over their hill—well, that was 
another thing. He didn't like it. “We've 

ot to get out of here; the sooner the 
tter.”” 
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“But we can’t. And, Keat, there really 
isn’t any hurry, not for two or three weeks. 
And we have cords of wood, lots of provi- 
sions.” 

“Isn’t that.” This had been an open 
winter; such weather could not possibly 
last forever and a day. “When the snow 
comes down these hills, drifting into the 
sunken roads,” said Merwin, “neither Ben 
nor any other car can get through. We've 
got to get out before that happens. Every- 
thing’s ready, plenty of gas, everything.” 

“That’s why you pushed that wheel- 
barrow all the way to the store—just to 
save gas?” 

“I’m not taking any chances. Sims doesn’t 
sell gas, and we’ve got only four gallons.” 
Toi was silent, and Keat was silent 

both listening to the wind. 

Presently she said: “If we can’t get out 
it will be all right.” 

“Tf we can’t get out, Toi, no one can get 
to us. That's the trouble.”” Merwin wan- 
dered aimlessly around the room. He 
picked up a government pamphlet from 
the table and began to study it. 

““When we came here,” said the girl, “we 
did the best we could. And, Keat, no 
one could have worked harder. So—well, 
everything is going to come out all right, 
even if we have to stay right in our little 
house under our hill.’’ 

“That's impossible.’’ Merwin continued 
to read. Presently he said: ‘‘ Toi, we’ve got 
a pretty good Government. Imagine get- 
ting out a thing like this!” 

“But why? It’s the most important 
thing of all. If there weren’t any children 
there soon wouldn’t be any United States.” 

He laid aside the pamphlet. ‘‘Pretty 
good stuff, I guess; but a doctor couldn't 
even get to us. At the first sign of a snow- 
storm we're going to pull up stakes.” 

Toi declared she knew why this had been 
an open winter: ‘‘It just had to be. Even 
the weather is waiting. And it’s going to 
keep on—no snow to speak of until your 
novel is accepted, Keat, and everything’s 
all right.” 

“Do you honestly think Toi, you're 
intuitive; do you feel it is going to be 
accepted?” 

She was silent for a long moment. Mer- 
win was standing by the window. When he 
looked down at her, her eyes were misty. 
She said nothing. 

“Tell me!” 

The wind made a desolate noise high 
above their thin, pointed roof; and oh, the 
sound of it under the eaves, and the noise 
in the chimney! 

“Toi! You think it’s going to come 
back?” 

“Yes; it is going to come back. I feel it, 
Keat; it is coming back. But it is going to 
be accepted, accepted by the next maga- 
zine you send it to.”’ 

“That will be too late!” 
around from the window. His voice was 
uncontrolled. “‘ You know that will be too 
late. We'll go tomorrow. I can get some- 
thing to do; something—anything.”’ 

“No,” came Toi’s soft voice. ‘It is going 
to be accepted. And it won't be too late.” 

The girl stood at the window the follow- 
ing morning when Merwin crossed the 
bridge and went up the empty road for the 
mail. It was his day. And his shoulders 
were back, head erect as if he were march- 
ing to music. But the girl’s throat ached 
she could see through him so clearly. And 
she waited until he started back down the 
road. He was carrying a large manila en- 
velope. But his head was still erect, and 
his shoulders were back as if marching to 
martial music. 

She met him at the door. 

“‘Keat, it proves—it proves what I said. 
The next magazine—that will be plenty of 
time.” 

He went to his typewriter, as if this were 
his friend. His face was grim as a Roman 
coin. 

Toi read the letter that accompanied the 
returned manuscript. The letter said less 
than nothing, but no doubt this was infi- 
nitely better than a rejection slip. 

“Listen, Keat, will you do what I say? 
Don’t take time to make any changes. 
Mail it this afternoon when you go to the 
store for the oil. Then it will go off on 
R. F, D. Twenty-five and be a day earlier. 
And, Keat, please go in Ben. You were 
limping when you crossed the bridge.” 

“You were standing at the other window 
when I crossed the bridge. You couldn't 
see 


He swung 


me. 
Weren’t you limping?” He did not 
reply. “Will you mail it this afternoon?” 
(Continued on Page 69) 
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“Bargain” Lubrication 
A WARNING 


T is just as short-sighted to buy a 
“bargain’’ oil and expect operating 
economies as it is to buy “‘bargain”’ 

machinery and expect to increase pro- 
duction profits. 

The bargain hunter, proud of his 
cheap lubricating oils, forgets that power 
losses, repair bills, and replacement costs 
are included in the bargain. 

Claims made for the merits of cheap 
oils may be pleasant to listen to—but 
the damage they cause is not so pleasant 
to pay for. 

K ok Ba 
As a manufacturing problem, it is far 
more difficult to make a high-grade oil 
to produce operating economies than to 
make a cheap oil to sell at a price. 

The Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany offers you the most Pty: 
economical lubrication you 
can buy. Not always in 
price - per - gallon, but al- 
ways in the thing you 








really pay for—lubrication results. If 


all engines and machines were alike, 
any layman could be trusted to select 
the correct oil to use. But machinery 
is bewildering in its variety of designs, 
purposes and operating conditions. Many 
different kinds of high-grade oils are 
needed. Many different methods of ap- 
plication are called for. 

Correct Lubrication is the highly spe- 
cialized business of experts. 

For more than 57 years the Vacuum 
Oil Company, specialists in the manu- 
facture and application of high-grade 
lubricants, has had this fundamental 
policy: To reduce operating costs in every 
plant, in every industry, in every country. 


The full economies from the use of 


GO high-grade Gargoyle Lu- 
pnd (Fa bricating Oils will be in- 


sured bya Lubrication Audit 
of your plant. Detailsof this 
Vacuum Oil Company ser- 
vice in column at right. 





Lubricating Oils 


A grade for cach type of service 


Use high-quality oils to reduce FRICTION— 
the unseen enemy of production in your plant. 


Lubrication Audit 








_ VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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THE 


EXPLAINED STEP BY STEP 
(In Condensed Outline) 


INSPECTION: A thor: uughly 


experienced Vacuum Oil Com 





















pany representative in co opera- 
tion with your plant engineer or 
superintendent makes a careful 


survey and record of your m«t 
chanical equipment and operating 
conditions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 
We later specify, In a written 
report, the correct oi] and correct 
application of the oil for the efh 
cient and economical operation of 
each engine and machine 
This report is ba ( ] on: 
) The inspection of the ma 
chines in your plant 
(2) Your operating conditions 
(3) Our §7 years of lubricating 
experience with all types of 
mechanical equipment under 


all kinds of operating con 


aitions throughout the we rid. 


(4) Our out tanding experience 
manutactt ring ) for 


every lubricating need 


CHECKING: If. following 


For: THE AROVEI FREE SERVICE 


adadre our nearest branch office. 


Domestic Branches: 







New York Chicago 
Main Office Detroit 
Boston Indianapolis 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Pittsburgh Minnea 
Buffalo Des M 
Rochester Kansas City, Kan. 
Albany Dallas 

Oklahoma City 
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What Columbias do 


Furnish ignition and lighting current for motor boats, 
ring bells, protect bank vaults, call the police, ring fire 
alarms, buzz buzzers, fire blasts, run toys, call Pullman 
car porters, ring burglar alarms, operate a 
and telephones, light tents and outbuildings, furnish 
ignition current for gas engines, tractors, and for quick 
starting of Ford cars. Columbia Dry Batteries for every 
kind of service are sold at electrical, hardware, and 
auto accessory shops, garages, general stores. Insist 
upon Columbia. 


AS 


ENGINE 


IGNITION 
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Gas engines work better in any weather when equipped with Columbia Hot Shot Batteries. 
Sure-fire, hot-spark ignition. Less fuel. Moisture-proof, Waterproof, Super-durable Steel Case. 
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Continued from Page 66) 

“Yes. But not in Ben. We've got only 
four gallons.” 

He recopied the first page, changing 
three words=this Merwin; and he read as 
far as he could by lunchtime. “I improved 
a sentence here and there and struck out a 
few paragraphs,” he told Toi. Unimagi- 
nable, the importance of these changes! 

“IT wonder if people will have any idea 
how you worked over every word, every 
comma?” 

He hoped not. “People like to believe 
writers are geniuses.” 

Then both made suggestions as to which 
magazine the manuscript should go to 
next. Solemnly Merwin wrote these names 
on slips of paper and placed them in an 
empty soup bowl. 

“ Pick the right one, Toi,” 
“Tt’s the last chance.” 

She laughed, though perhaps her hand 
was trembling; then gave him the slip of 
paper. 

He read the name. 

“It’s the right one,” 
are going to take it.” 

Merwin left the house late that after- 
noon, determined not to limp until well out 
of sight. Yesterday’s journey had stiffened 
his leg, and his shoulder ached dully. But 
a five-gallon oil can was waiting at the store 
to be wheeled down to the house at Button- 
makers Corners. 

Skillfully avoiding ruts and rocks he 
limped on—a lame man pushing a wheel- 
barrow along a deserted .road, flanked by 
hills that rolled away like a dark arrested 
sea. 

Reaching the woodland he paused to 
rest. At the bottom of a ravine to the west 
a frozen stream was dimly visible through 
the naked trees. 

He told himself: ‘‘Winter is unimagi- 
nable—like a nightmare.’”” At no great 
distance noisy cities were crowded with peo- 
ple. They were bumping into one another, 
rushing here and there, laughing, sobbing. 
Here there was no one except himself. Toi 
was a mile away, also alone. Just the two 
of them. They had figured there would be 
only the two of them. But they were not 
here because of the lunacy of love. No, it 
was total blindness. They had not seen 
into the future. He wondered if people 
ever see very far into the future. ‘They 
know, whatever comes, they will need 
money,” ran his thoughts. ‘‘People call 
that looking ahead, and they stumble on 
and on, bumping into things. When the y 
look surprised they are ignorant, when they 
bump into things and appear placid they are 
philosophers. The astute turn corners that 
do not exist, and fall over a precipice.’ 
Perhaps all humanity was blind. 

He thought of the spring and the sum- 
mer and the autumn past. Where could 
they have been happier? Were they pay- 
ing a price for happiness? Was happiness 
a Shylock? 

Merwin saw with his mind a scene of 
months ago: They were standing 
the brook gazing at the little house with its 
new coat of white paint. That was happi- 
ness. Was this the price? But soon he 
forgot the price he was paying and saw only 
the immaculate little house and the green 
of the blinds that did not quite match the 
green of the window boxes, with ferns and 
geraniums at the dining-room windows. 
And now he could see Toi in her flower 
garden, sitting on the ground, ony Ap 
a trowel. Things grew for Toi. Just had to 
stick them in the earth and they grew. 
What a lovely person was Toi! What an 
exquisite person! What an unafraid mind! 
Remember the day she had finished her 
room, all the painting and curtains, and the 
dilapidated old furniture polished with 
such care, and the rag rugs she had washed 
herself? Then she had gone into the other 
room and returned—so she could see it for 
the first time! Good Lerd, after working 
aver it for weeks! 

Merwin stood there motionless in the 
woods, marveling at these things. 

He thought of their vegetable garden. 
Perhaps they had not saved money. But 
oh, the new potatoes in butter, and the 
taste of new beets and young corn! Cauli- 
flower from the store for some reason had 
an unpleasant odor like cabbage; out of 
their garden it had a delicate aroma. His 
mind leaped to the coming spring—some- 


he said tensely. 


aan 


said the girl. ‘‘They 


across 


thing about an asparagus bed. Should 
have put it in last year. 
The air was heavy and cold. It got 


through to his bones. Hooking his fingers 
around the handles of the barrow he started 
the tortuous ascent through these dark, 





naked woods. Yes, winter was unimagi- 
nable. But he wasn’t going to be gloomy. 
He was going to think of Toi. And as to 
pleasant things to think about, there was 
that bridge they had planned to build 
across the hrook just outside the dining- 
room door. Not arustic affair—nothing like 
that. A fine bridge with flowers growing in 
terra-cotta pots on the posts, and vines 
trailing down into the stream. 

His ears were aching with the cold, and 
sweat was coming from beneath his hat 
when Merwin pushed his barrow up the 
approach to the bridge that spans Mirror 
Falls. He gazed down into the crystal pool 
far below. The falls were frozen and had 
caught the pink tint of the sky—a kind of 
fanciful marble palace, delicately wrought. 
He wished Toi could see this. He studied 
it, painted the scene on his memory with 
the idea of later describing it to her. But 
he got to thinking of himself as if he were 
the bank down there, strewn with the dead 
leaves of last year, a dark motionless thing 
beside which flowed a crystal river. 

Some other thought in his mind, he ex- 
amined the approach to the bridge. They 
would have to pass here on their way to the 
hospital. Then he limped across and 
pushed on. 

Blue dusk had descended when Merwin 
recrossed Mirror Falls on his homeward 
journey. The kerosene can jingled. Deep 
blue dusk was in these valleys, always 
misty, always toned down; and the stars 
were overhead, Limping behind his barrow 
he toyed with a half -formed idea. ‘‘Hu- 
manity,’’ he told himself, ‘‘is in the larva 
stage—not yet in the semblance of the 
parent God. Some day—millions of years 
hence— perhaps then 

He thought of the potency of words. In 
his boyhood someone had used a phrase 
something about So-and-So who had been 
to the wars. A romantic phrase, it had 
fired his imagination. Years had passed, 
but it had remained in his mind: ‘‘So-and- 
So has gone to the wars.”’ Then, when war 
was declared, he had volunteered. Perhaps 
it was just that phrase. ‘‘Use your words 
carefully,”’ he admonished himself. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing you write will live; no, not in one sense; 
yet nothing that is written or spoken ever 
dies.’”’ That was true; he believed that was 
true. “Just a phrase, years hence, may 
change a life; and who can say that a word 
out at interest for a thousand years will 
not crumple up an empire? From whose 
words,”’ he wondered, “‘is the world suffer- 
ing now? From whose words is it receiving 
benediction? What damnable marplot put 
despair into the human heart?’ 

He told himself there was no ‘despair in 
his heart. But when he had limped across 
the bridge he paused again to examine the 
approach. If something should happen 
here, what then? If the car should swerve 
just a few feet, that would be the end. With 
his mind he saw Toi down there, her fiesh 
as cold as the pool of crystal And he could 
see the jumble of black w reckayge, and him- 
self across the gray rocks of the bank—no 
longer sensible to pain. Merwin thought of 
the years he had fought for this spark of 
life that was his. Weary in body, de- 
pressed by the rejection of his labor of 
he felt like a man who had ex- 
pended all his strength in reaching the fout 
of a mountain. The peaks lay beyond, but 
where was the strength to ascend them? 
“I’m done for.’”” He sounded out a sen- 
tence—said it aloud to hisaching ears: “I'm 
going to end it, I'm going to end it here at 
this bridge for both of us.” 

Perhaps he was the shadow his City 
of Shadows. But as he limped through the 
cold, starlit dusk he said presently, aloud to 
himself: “I’ve got to think up something 
amusing to tell Toi.” So perhaps he was 
the sunlight as well 

Merwin talked a lot of foolishness at the 
table that evening, failed to mention Mirror 
Falls and the cold alluring pool of crystal 
He purposed writing an article, so he told 
Toi, an article on winter sports in the 
country. 

“People in the cities have no idea of 
these things,”’ he insisted. ‘“‘It’s true they 
glance at Sunday-supplement pictures of 
men jumping mountain-high on skis; but 
that gives only an opéra-bouffe idea of 
winter—has about the same relation to a 
winter in the country as the Pirates of 
Penzance have to the buccaneers of the 
Barbary Coast. I’m going to start right 
out by asking a rhetorical question: ‘Shall 
you marry and come to the country in the 
wintertime?’ And the answer is going to 
be: ‘By all means. But be sure you marry 
an Eskimo.’’ 


months, 
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This made Toi laugh—the reward Mer- 
win was working for. 

He continued: “I’m going to expatiate 
at length on a* phenomenon which has 
baffled science—the glacial quality of ecoun- 
try floors. Next, a short chapter describing 
the amazing undulations of country car- 
pets; then a paragraph on the unaccount- 
ab le shrinkage of doors and windows. 

‘This,’ I’m going to say, ‘is the only flaw 
Nature has revealed to me. Why doesn’t 
this flawless Nature make the doors and 
windows snug in winter and leave crac ks 
for ventilation in the summertime?’ Toi, 
my particular instance is going to be that 
door right back of you. Remember? It 
wouldn’t close last summer, had to keep a 
chair against it, and whenever it did get 
closed we couldn't open it. Now look at it! 
Half-inch crack. Been there forty years, 
hasn't become seasoned yet. I’m going to 
say: ‘Figure it out yourself. If it takes a 
hardwood door more than forty years to 
become acclimated, what chance has a hu- 
man being?’’’ 

“Keat! I don’t believe you like the 
country.” 

“TI do. But I could write a thousand 
words on lighting fires in the morning, or 
give the recipe in a few sentences: ‘Jump 
out of bed. If you pause to think, you'll 
never get up atall. Then throw on chunks, 
then kerosene, then light a match and leap 
for your life. Don’t bother about singed 
fringe “Tike 

‘Fringes?”’ 

“English, meaning bangs,” explained 
Merwin. ‘And I’m going to caution them 
not to spend time worrying about smoked 
ceilings. They will fall anyway in the 
spring.” 

‘Keat, our ceilings are not going to fall,” 
protes sted Toi. 

‘No. They've already done it. When 
a country ceiling doesn’t fall it sags. They 
sag and sag and sag—until the roof is 
mended. And, Toi, think of the chapter on 
Creaking Blinds and Other Nocturnes!’ 

“T know you don’t like the country,” 
laughed Toi; ‘I know it!” 

“TI love it for both its virtues and its 
faults,”’ insisted Keat. 

This gave the girl an idea 
faults.” 

Merwin tried to think of some that 
wouldn’t displease her. ‘‘Well—you al 
ways drop your slipper off at the heel soon 
as you sit down at the table.” 

Toi put her slipper on 





‘Tell me my 


“What else?” 


Keat pon ce red “Don’t know. All vir 
tues to me, Toi.’ 
‘I’m going to wash the dishes tonight for 
that.”’ 
“Nope. But you can dry them—if you'll 
do it sitting dow ~~ 
“Ke at 
Toi?” 
“What was the weather report at the 
store?” 
He told her: “Continued fair—colder.’ 


And the pe nodded her head as if to say, 
“T knew it. Didn't I tell you? But ir 
stead she asked him to go early to bed 
“You're losing weight.” 

“But I feel great after that walk,” ir 
isted Merwin. And he tried not to limp 
as he cleared the table 


January days, cold and clear—four of 
them pas ed 

On the fourth night Merwin was awal 
ened by the trembling of the house Wind 
was gushing in a cataract down the hill at 
the back as if determined upon lifting the 
frail building from its foundation. Wind; 
but the stars were shining brilliantly in a 
cloudless black heaven 

Getting into his bathrobe, Merwin ¢ 
tered the adjoining room How could Toi 
sleep? He closed her window and put a log 


on the ember 


" 


Downstairs a blind slammed with vir 
dictive fore Merwin returned to hi 
room, got into his clothes and went out into 
the night. The front of the house was sh« 
tered, but when he turned the corner the 
wind tried to carry him off his feet 

He truggled with the blind \ 
lifted it from its hinges and the thing 
became suddenly alive and leaped away. It 
struck the foot bridge, hurdied the stream, 
lay motionless on the opposite bank; ther 
as suddenly it rose into the night and 
skimmed across the field 

Merwin got back to the front of the 
house. A wind storm. The sky was cloud 
less. Nothing to fear. Then he thought of 
the car—better see that Ben was all right 


He crawled across the foot bridge and was 
staggering through the lower field, holding 
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Women are 
great painters! 


Not all the two million and more cars 
that have been renewed at home with 
Murphy Da-cote can be attributed to the 
efforts of proud man; a great many women 
lay claim to the distinction of making new 
cars out of old 

And why not? 

There’s nothing difficult about Da 
coting an automobile, All 4 1O 18 give 
the car a good scouring and then paint! 

Da-cote flows the least bit after each 
stroke. Brush mark 
paint; it dries overnight and next day you 


own a car! 


ind laps melt as you 


Don't run a dingy looking car when you 
can get Da-cote in black or white or any 
of ten smart colors and have a splendid 
new finish. While you're at it renew your 
porch, kitchen or nursery furniture or any 
other wood or metal surface that shows 
signs of age 


Ask your dealer for a color card 
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and dinner time comes and goes--and your crav- 
ing for food is interfering with your ability to add 
vet a 5c bag of Planters 
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| back against this flood of dark nothingness, 
when it came to him that Toi might awaken 
and become frightened. The shed was 
visible, nothing fad pa eye to the car. 
He turned back and pushed his way as if 
walking against the tide of the sea. 

When he reached the house the girl was 
still asleep. He sat down by the fire, tellin 
himself: “If this carries us eceslerme 
that’s a solution.” But the weight of the 
wind was high above the roof—shrieking 
like the Furies up there. 

“Keat,” the girl’s voice came to him 
through the firelit gloom, a serene voice 
in the midst of an uproar, “‘isn’t it a funny 
little house? Kind of human. Feel it 
tremble.” 

Oh Set re not frightened, Toi? 

0 

“Hope our child is a girl. 
than men.” 

“T hope it will be a boy—like you, Keat.” 

He sat on the side of her bed stroking 
her hand. 

“‘Keat, you're worrying.” 

Then after a time her hand became limp 
in his. She had fallen asleep. And Merwin 
returned to his room and gazed out the 
window at the disordered darkness. Leaves 
and dead branches were hurrying, hurry- 
ing, as if they were belated wraiths rushing 
through the night. 

Merwin remembered in the morning that 
there had not been a cloud in the sky at 
midnight; only the winking, wind-blown 
stars. 


9” 


Much braver 


He awakened with a feeling of security. 
The wind had appreciably abated and the 
light in his room was deceptively gray. 
Merwin believed the hour was early, and 
would have slept again had not the strange 
silence aroused him. He opened his eyes, 
wondering at these hushed noises. 

The world was whirling through a dense 
white atmosphere alive with flying snow. 
Blurred shadows, silhouettes of trees were 
dimly visible from his window. The bridge, 
the stream itself had disappeared. The 
snow seemed to be swirling from the 
ground upward. 

Merwin moved mechanically. He went 
into Antoinette’s room, put on kindling 
and logs, then walked down the high rises 
to the kitchen. When he returned the girl 
was awake. 

| He leaned over her. 
you get up right away? 

“You haven't been downstairs in your 
pajamas and bare feet?” 

He tried to make his voice 
“Jump up now.” 

Toi looked at him rather solemnly. 
“Keat, | wonder will you bring up my 
bre vakfast?”’ 

“Something the matter?”’ 
“I’m just lazy.” 

Immediately he knew this was not true. 

“We've got to get started as soon as we 

| can—at once. Toi, look out the window.” 

She sat up in bed and gazed out, amazed. 

“It’s come,” said Merwin, “the storm.” 

“Today,” said Toi, “we'd have gone 
anyway.” 

“You mean —— 

“Only, when I first awakened, I felt it 
would be best to go today.” 

He breathed more easily. 
everything warm you have 
everything. It’s below zero.” 

“I thought when it snowed ——” But 
Keat had gone into his room. 

He dressed, pulled on heavy boots, got 
into his coat, and on his way to the kitchen 
told the girl not to come downstairs. 
‘ Those steps —and it’s freezing down there. 
I’ll bring up your breakfast.”” Ice had 

; melted in the teapot and dishpan, the 
| coffee was beginning to get warm. He hur- 
ried outdoors. 

Great silent flakes were descending and 

| ascending, snow dust was flying across the 
fields, whirling away toward the south and 
east. What hushed noises! Even the wail- 
ing of the wind seemed akin to silence—a 
muted sound. He cleared the foot bridge 
| and got to the shed and labored over the 
car 
Now he had brought boiling water and 
was pouring it over the carburetor and 
| feed pipes and into the radiator, and now 
bending his back over the crank in an effort 
to move the frozen engine. A good, a pow- 
erful engine, no doubt; but now it was 
heavy, unresponsive, inert. Merwin told 
himself it would start presently, just to 
keep at it, not to take any chances, not 
to throw out his shoulder. He dared not 
crank the car with his right hand. As he 
labored he imagined the roar the engine 


“It’s late. Won't 


natural. 


” 


“Put on 
sweaters, 


| 
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would make—if only it would start. But 
moments passed and it seemed no less 
heavy, just as unresponsive and inert. A 
gust of wind brought the snow swirling into 
the shed and across his laboring form, and 
suddenly the need for haste outweighed 
caution. He took hold of the crank and 
attempted to spin it. A pain leaped from 
shoulder to elbow. Merwin straightened 
his back, stood there breathing heavily, 
glaring at the car; then started again to 
give the crank half turns with his left hand. 
After he had brought more boiling water, 
the engine awakened and roare od. 

It is no great distance to Buttonmakers 
Corners. They made it in no time. And 
though there was no indication in the 
trackless storm that Wabbly, the mailman, 
had gotten this far, still the hour was late, 
he had never before failed to come, and 
Toi insisted that Keat stop the car. 

“But, Toi, we mailed the manuscript 
only four days ago.” 

Nevertheless she insisted. And he got 
out into the drift at the side of the road and 

lanced into the knapsack of the sturdy 
ittle soldier that stood guard over their 
destiny. 

The mail box was empty. And the girl 
called ‘‘Good-by” to Buttonmakers Cor- 
ners. ‘‘ We’ll be back soon—three of us.”’ 

The road, like the brook and the bridge, 
had disappeared. It was nowhere visible. 
Merwin had driven it in the nighttime and 
through dense fogs and at every hour of 
the day; he knew each rut and rock and 
gully. But all the landmarks had vanished 
and he was driving through a different world 
altogether. Where were the rock fences? 
Where the hills? Where was the stream 
that used to be somewhere along here? 
The windshield became clouded, opaque 
He cleaned it persistently, then removed the 
curtain and drove with his head outside. 

Clouds of snow dust eddied in front of 
the car, the zero winds tore at his ears, 
making them numb; particles swirled up 
into his face and eyes and down upon his 
neck. Where, exactly, was the curve be- 
fore getting to the woodland? He was 
within half a mile of the Corners and hardly 
knew whether he was in the road or in some 
field. There was a bewildering sameness to 
everything. 

Why hadn’t he practiced driving with 
his eyes closed? Why hadn’t he made maps 
and purchased a compass? Why hadn’t he 
memorized each change in direction, no 
matter how slight? If he could only tear 
through this blizzard, striking these drifts 
with force, sending the snow flying! He 
drove carefully, feeling his way. Now the 
pan was scraping, the engine was laboring 
in high and new grinding in second. 

Merwin pulled his head inside and grinned 
at Toi—all bundled up in blankets and 
looking at him with solemn wide eyes. 
“Thought we were going to have trouble 
down here!"’ But astone fence had stopped 
the drift. They crawled up a hill. At the 
top he shouted, “Can't see a thing.”’ His 
voice came to her faintly above the roar of 
the engine and the wailing of the storm. 
He stopped the car. ‘“There’s a curve 
somewhere. Can't see a thing. Don’t talk 
to me.” 

The girl had not said a word. 
smiled at him. 

Merwin got out of the car, plowed through 
the snow and disappeared into the storm. 
Presently he returned. “The curve isn’t at 
the top of this hill, but the next. We 
haven’t come as far as I thought.” 

“Listen, Keat; don’t let it get on your 
nerves. Just drive the best you can.” 

“It's unimaginable—the strength, 
wildness of it. Are you all right?” 

es.’ 

And they crawled on through the blizzard. 

They reached the woodland and started 
up the tortuous ascent toward Fairfield 
Center. Trees marked the road, blurred, 
shadowy ghosts of trees. On one side was 
a high bank of snow, on the other a ravine. 
He stopped the car and cleaned the wind 
shield 

“When we meet Wabbly, Keat, he’s go- 
ing to have a letter for you. I know it.’ 

‘We won’t meet him. Anyway it’s im- 
possible. We mailed it to the magazine 
only last Tuesday.” 

He stuck his head outside, and the car 
slowly ascended through the woodland. 
At a dip in the road the snow piled up in 
front of the radiator, clogged under the 
axle and stalled the engine. Merwin got 
out with the shovel. 

When he returned, Toi asked: 
are we, Keat?”’ 

(Continued on Page 72 
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Stop the holes in your tires before they stop you 


A puncture starts a good tire on the road to ruin. A blow-out puts it next door to the 


little break—sand and gravel work 
in and weaken the fabric. Then 
there’s a big noise and you’ve got a 
tire with an ugly rent in it. 

Punctures start the trouble. Whatever 
it was that made that hole in the tube, 
made a hole in the tire fabric too. Maybe 
a small one, but enough to make big 
trouble later on. 


Easy and Permanent Tire Repair i 


& 


Now you can make a permanent repair 
to your tire when you mend your tube— 
and just aseasily. A Va-Car Tire Plaster, 
costing only a few cents, makes a perma- 
nent repair that will save that puncture 
from becoming a blow-out and will save 
the tire for many another mile. 


~~) The little hole that Jou neglect 


JI hi collects sand and gravel and- 





a 


£— —quickly becomes a larger 


a 


4 


| «JA £1 hole, which exposes the tube 
la i 

| — | 

ze ay ay — —and then a blow- 
L i | out is due. Va-Car 
TE fa Tire Plasters mend 


either the puncture 
or the blow-out. 


How the Va-Car Plaster Adds Miles 


A plug of soft rubber gum fits right under the 
hole, works itself into it, closes it permanently. 
Beneath this a three-ply plaster of tough fabric 
treated with a self-vulcanizing cement. Clean 
the region of the break carefully, then place the 
Plaster in the tire with the gum under the 
hole or break; insert the tube and inflate. 





The Plaster fills the hole and 
vulcanizes itself to the tire, 
making a permanent repair. 













After cleaning the break 
with gasoline, apply 
directly under the hole. 
Self-hardening gum closes the hole. 
The Plaster vulcanizes itself to the 
inside of the tire. No more trouble 
from that place—ever. Many more 
miles from that tire. 


TIR 
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scrap pile. Va-Car Tire Plasters permanently repair both in a few seconds for a few cents. 





Live dealers everywhere are recommending Va-Car Tire Plasters 


because, as one dealer says, ‘‘They give 100% satisfaction”’. 


It is as easy as putting a stamp on a letter. 
Not a mere temporary aid, good for only a 
trip in. It is a permanent repair. 


If you carry patches for tubes, you need Va-Car 
Plasters for your tires. 


Tell Your Garage Man to Repair Your 
Punctures, Blow-outs and Breaks 
with Va-Car Tire Plasters 


Ask your garage 
man to mend your / 
tires with Va-Car |’ 
Tire Plasters 
You will save 4 
tires, tubes and ] 
miles—and the : 
cost is a trifle M4 






The results are the same as if you had the tire 
vulcanized. The expense is a fraction of the 
vulcanizing cost and you can get the casing 
right away. All the garage man has to do is 
to clean the region of the break, slip in the 
Va-Car Tire Plaster and the tire is ready —as 
sturdy and road-worthy as ever. Heat and 


Oat 


IPLASTE IR 


~ Le permanent tive repair 


friction vulcanize the Plaster to the casing 
as solidly as if it were a part of the origi- 
nal fabric. The soft rubber gum fills 
the hole or break — forever. 


Keep Va-Car Tire Plasters 
in Your Car 


What do you do when you’re out on the 
road and your last casing goes blooey? 
With a make-shift you head for the 
nearest garage. 


But with a Va-Car Tire Plaster in your 
kit you can make the repair right on the 
road—quickly, cheaply, efficiently. Back 
on the rim goes the old tire, and your 
troubles with that blow-out are over. 






It is the work 
of but a few 
moments toa 
’ repair the tire 
when you 
mend the tube after « 
puncture or blowout — 
yet it's a permanent 
repair. More miles! 























Va-Car Tire Plasters are made in three sizes: 
for large, medium and small holes in any size 
tire. Even the largest size sells for less than $1. 


The cost of using them is a trifle, but the cost 
of not using them is staggering when you 
count up the amount that punctures and blow- 
outs are costing you in lost miles. 


This is the Va-Car 
Tire Plaster. Three- 
ply fabric treated with self- 
vulcanizing cement. Rubber 
gum in the center fills the hole. 





The very next time you stop at a 
garage or service station, don't 
forget to ask for the Va-Car Tire 
Plaster. If the dealer hasn't 
stocked them yet, send us 50 cents 
for a medium size Plaster. Sent 
post-paid. 





Virginia-Carolina Rubber Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 1583 Richmend, Va 
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; ahead into the storm. 
| ing a thick cloud of snow across and the 


| ofa mile farther. 
| east was higher; to the west, whence came 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 70) 

“Half a mile from the store. I’m going 
to make better time.” 

“No. Just drive carefully.” She poet 
her hand on his. “Isn't Mirror Falls 
bridge just ahead of us? Last year, last 
winter, a man and woman— Mr. Sims told 
me—a man and woman missed the bridge. 
Keat, they were driving up this road in a 
storm, and they missed the bridge. You'll 
drive carefully, won’t you?” 

Merwin did not start the car at once, did 
not say anything, merely sat there under 
the wheel, looking out into the whirling 
whiteness. Perhaps the nearest thing to 
the parent God was a woman—like Toi. 
Omniscient. Or was it merely the instinct 
of every animate thing to protect its young? 
He did not know. 

The car moved slowly across Mirror 
Falls bridge. 

Fairfield Center had hibernated. Dimly 
through the blizzard, the snow-banked 


| houses sitting back from the road seemed to 


be imaginative dwellings in a world remote 


| from the sun. 


He told Toi he was going to stop at the 
store for another length of rope. But the 
blinds were barred. No one else had ven- 
tured into the storm. These two were 


| breaking the road. 


Merwin drove faster now. Along this 
ridge sparsely dotted with houses the road 
was flanked by protecting hedges and fences. 

“Cold?” he asked. 

“Yes, a little.” 

He stopped to bundle the girl more snugly 
in her blankets. “Four miles—four miles 
we'll strike the state road. That'll be 
open.” 

At midday they had reached Bedman’s 
Hill. Prior to that time, below Fairfield 
Center, Merwin had twice jumped out to 
shovel through drifts and once to make sure 


| of the road. 


‘Just enough work to warm me up,” he 
told the girl. ‘Sure you're all right?” 

“Absolutely sure.’’ She would tell him 
if she were not. 

He had forebodings ubout a sharp curve, 
Old Maid’s Elbow—a bad curve on a steep 
hill. But the car followed the road to the 
top without a pause. 

**Good old Ben!” 

“You certainly know something about 
engines, Keat.” 

“Nothing can stop it. The pan’s been 
scraping ever since we left Buttonmakers 
Corners. Look at the way it plows through 
the drifts!" 

These two, boasting about their car! 
Perhaps their smiles were grimaces; per- 
haps their faces cracked a little when the 
laughed, and their bodies were numb with 
the cold; but they were young and this be- 
longed to them—this car. Nothing like it! 
Power to burn! A light car ooull never 
have got through, never! No traction, 
sit up on top and spin, and wouldn’t have 
the power to shoulder its way through 
these drifts. Wouldn’t have the weight to 
stick to the road. Feel that wind! Even 
old Ben shivered and shook, but he held the 
road; wasn't swept aside even by this 
blizzard. Good old Ben! 

They came upon Bedman’s Hill. This is 
not a hill, but a plateau on top a long high 
ridge. The road is sunken. In spring it’s 
impassable, no way for water to drain, 
neither north, south, east nor west. The 
mud gets deeper and deeper until there is 
no bottom to it. But no such contingency 
was possible now. 

Merwin could see only a short distance 

The gale was blow- 


road was filled to the level of the banks that 
flanked it. The car struck this soft white 
wall, plowed forward, then stopped. 

Such light, flimsy stuff! Particles that in 
themselves were nothing had formed an 
impassable barrier, these weak things by 
their multitudinous numbers had overcome 
the strong. At two o'clock of that day the 
car had advanced no more than an eighth 
Here the bank to the 


the blizzard slantingly, the bank was some- 
what lower. 

Merwin had labored for two hours. 
Each shovelful flew with the wind and 
disappeared into the frigid storm and the 
wind put another shovelful back inits place. 

Again he got into the car, again put it in 
reverse, then in low and struck the wall. 

Toi patted him on the arm. He could 
see her do this, but felt nothing. He had 
tried to save his shoulder, but it had lost 
all feeling. His arm was numb. 

“Poor Keat! You're frozen.” 
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He worked his jaws. Only his face was 
cold, he told her. “No colder than yours, 
Toi.” But his hands, too, were swollen and 
visibly purple at the wrists. His throat 
seemed closed, his tongue thick, making it 
impossible to articulate distinctly. 

“Toi, can you get out?” he asked finally. 
“Stand on the blankets a few minutes?” 

i Yes.” 

He waited, leaning against the wheel. 
Then it came to him that Toi had not 
moved. She was huddled up in her blankets. 

“Don't be frightened, Keat,”’ she said 
slowly. ‘I'll get out in a minute.” 

“Toi!” She was suffering. He could see 
it in her drawn face. 

“You mustn’t worry,” said the girl. 
“Hours before there will be anything 
really to worry about.” 

Merwin jumped out into the storm, at- 
tacking the white wall, hurling the light 
substance into the air to mingle and be lost 
in the clouds of snow that swirled around 
him. 

He got into the car, sent it forward, 
put it into reverse, again struck the soft 
impassable barrier. Now again he was 
laboring with the shovel. He began deter- 
minedly to dig a wide path toward the west- 
ward side of the road. Presently he made 
his way around the car and gazed at the 
smooth storm-swept plane over which they 
had passed. There was no sign of their 
tracks. 

When he climbed in beside the girl she 
made a strange little noise in her throat. 

“You’resplendid, Keat! Yourhands * 

“Haven't any.” He tried to laugh—a 
curious noise. 

“Only a will,”’ said Toi. ‘‘ You're splen- 
did. We're going to get through.” 

“Not this way.” 

“Could we go back, try some other 
road?” 

“Solid, like in front. Filled up. Toi 
soon as you can get out we'll try something 
else. Won't take long, Toi.” 

“IT think I can get out now.” She 
knocked the snow from the curtain and 
looked out upon the flying fields of white. 
“T can get out now, Keat.” 

There was no answer. She turned her 
head quickly. She could see Merwin dimly 
through the windshield in a whirlwind of 
snow. After a time he came to her side of 
the car and carried the girl a short distance 
in the direction of Fairfield Center. 

“Hold the blankets around you. 
on this one.” 

She leaned against the blizzard. 
are you going to do, Keat?” 

“oF oe 

I'ry to get up the bank. 

They clung to each other for a moment, 
these two, leaning against the storm. 

“Toi—I've driven carefully, everything 
carefully, now I’ve got to take a chance. 
If it doesn’t succeed—Fairfield Center is 
two miles back that way. We'll walk; 
walk on top of banks, across fields where 
the snow isn’t deep, been blown away. Lis- 
ten, Toi; we'll avoid every drift, keep on 
going. Remember that—keep on going 
until the first house. No matter what 
happens, start for the Center, keep on go- 
ing until the first house.” 

“Keat! Keat! You're telling me some- 
thing —not saying it!” 

“We've got to take the chance,”’ repeated 
Merwin. ‘We can’t get out any other way.” 

“You're telling me I--I must go back to 
the Center—if anything happens I—-must 
keep on going until I reach the first house. 
I can’t, I can’t doit. I’m going to take the 
chance too.” 

“Wouldn't be any chance. Don’t you 
see? I can jump. If Ben turns over I can 
jump.” 

“You couldn't 


Stand 


“What 


your leg—you couldn’t 
va 

“Listen! We've got to take the chance, 
Toi. You've got to do what I say. Stay 
here.” 

“Keat, Ben won't turn over. 
dream when you lift yourself, Keat. 
your will—that’s going to hold it.” 

He made a frozen grimace, the best he 
could do for a smile. And he left her, the 
only spot of color in all this world of white, 
leaning against the storm. 

And the girl could see this Merwin of 
hers, see him dimly, a blurred storm-blown 
silhouette, a shadow in the whiteness. He 
was working in front of the car, now at the 
side as if tearing the bank away. 

She saw him climb into the car and she 
called: “You're going to make it! Bonne 
chance, Keat! Just your will!” But the 
gale carried her words away. 

The car loomed larger, backed toward her 
and for a moment was motionless; then she 


Like in a 
Just 
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could hear the roar of its engine as it jerked 
forward. She could see it through whirl- 
winds of snow. Now it seemed to careen 
and disappear in a cloud. Then the shriek- 
ing wind drowned the other noise and she 
could see the car motionless at the side of 
the road. Again she heard the roar of its 
engine, again there arose a cloud of snow. 
The car toppled, disappeared and re- 
appeared. Again the storm had been tri- 
umphant. 

Ben loomed up, backing toward her. It 
had struck the bank twice and failed. 

“Keat—just your will.” 

But it was the roar of the engine that 
drowned her voice this time, and it seemed 
to drown the voice of the storm as well. 
She could see it leaping forward, and now 
careening, and up and up. It had disap- 
peared, but she could hear it roaring above 
the storm. Then came a noise that terri- 
fied her, as if the car had been lifted, torn 
to pieces, hurled down. 

Toi stumbled forward, calling, “‘Keat! 
Keat!”’ 

Out of these drifts, out of the blizzard, 
she herself was being lifted, up and up. She 
was in Merwin’s arms, he was carrying her, 
struggling to carry her up the embank- 
ment. 

“Toi,”’ he was saying, “‘it’s all right, Toi. 
Ben’s up there. Ben's all right; we'll make 
it now.” 

He lifted her into the car. It was hard 
against a stone wall at the top of the em- 
bankment. 

Circling trees, avoiding drifts, skirting 
snow-covered fences, he drove for half a 
mile that day above Bedman’s sunken 
road, then lifted the girl out again and 
rushed down a bank and disappeared in a 
swirling white cloud as Ben hurdled a gully, 
tore through a drift and landed again in the 
highway. This was no time for caution. 
Whirling through the storm they reached 
the state road. 

“They've kept it open!”” Merwin called 
to her. ‘“‘They’ve kept it open!” 

And now snow-blanketed houses were 
flying by on each side, and now pallid street 
lights appeared and disappeared, and now 
the car was slowly taking the sharp curve 
into the main street of the town. 

Toi spoke to him, but Merwin did not 
answer. 

**Keat,” she said again, “‘won’t you 
stop? Wabbly couldn’t have taken the mail 
from the post office. A letter might be 
there.” 

“No.” 
matter. 

“Won't take a minute. 

He worked his jaws, trying to form co- 
herent words. ‘“Doesn’t matter if it’s 
there or not.” 

But he stepped on the brake and the car 
skidded to the line of black trees on the 
wrong side of the street in front of the post 
office. She watched him get out stiffly. 
Dark, bending forms with heads buried in 
their coats hurried noiselessly by, like 
shadowy inhabitants of a world remote 
from the sun. Then she saw the straight 
form of Merwin, limping, leaning against 
the storm. 

She called to him. “It came!” 

He climbed into the car. ‘‘ Not from the 
magazine—the book publisher.” 

The car started. 

Toi was laughing, perhaps she was sob- 
bing a little. “A contract—full of things. 
Keat, think, your first novel!” 

But Merwin’s eyes were on the street 
ahead. And as he drove through this 
storm-bound village with marvelous skill 
up the winding road to the hospital, his face 
seemed as grim as a Roman coin and he 
seemed not even to hear the wonderful 
things that Toi was saying. 


” 


It couldn’t be there, nor did it 


But hours later—it was night—an im- 
maculate woman with frilled cap and large 
white hands carried an audible bundle into 
the baby room of the hospital on the hill. 

And the nurse in the baby room asked, 
“What did the father say?” 

“Nothing coherent.”” Further, it was 
the opinion of the nurse with the large 
white hands that these men, poor things, 
don’t know how to express themselves. 

“What is he—a laborer?” 

“He told me he’s a buttonmaker. Said 
buttons hold the world together.’’ She 
glanced out the window at the wildest of 
nights. “But he’s mad as a hatter. While 
I was in there he told his wife the storm 
had passed.” 

And she deposited the audible bundle 
efficiently in a basket marked “Boy 
Merwin.” 
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I can’t go and leave you here. Come with 
me and we'll lean on that job—you and I 
together.” 

How sure he seemed! And suddenly how 

| gure she seemed of herself! Together—the 
big job—and he leaning hard! Anything 
else appeared trivial, commonplace, im- 
nel 24 

“You'll come, Nan?” 

She said something which apparently he 
understood to be assent, because swiftly he 
leaned forward and seized her hand. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, ‘we'll show the 
world!” 

u 
AN, during this next month at home, 
acted as proud of George Broughton 
| as though he were her own handiwork. To 
a certain extent he was. At any rate, she 
| kept his hair tidy and his cravat in place 
and made him sit up straight and not smoke 
his pipe except outdoors. She showed him 
off to all her friends, and with especial 
delight to her two sisters and their hus- 
| bands. Both Burroughs and Hill expressed 
| their instant approval. They liked the 
| man. Elizabeth and Helen, on the other 
hand, if not exactly cautious, were not so 
openly enthusiastic, perhaps because from 
one angle they had had more ae 
with men than their husbands. Of course, 
they were just as nice as they could be, and 
ave teas and dinners during their visit, 
But they were not so excited about it all as 
| Nan would have liked to have them. Per- 


| haps, she thought, there was a trace of 


jealousy. George loomed up so sort of big 
and promising! He was modest enough, 
but he had a tremendous job ahead; and 
| though he never spoke of it, the fact re- 
flected itself in his confident bearing. Nan 


= | was a little hazy about details, but confi- 


dentially she whispered to her sisters fig- 
ures of millions just to give them some idea 
of the size of the project he had been 
selected to undertake. 

“Yes, dear,’’ nodded Elizabeth. 

“The only thing I’m worrying about is 
his health,”’ said Nan. 

“His health?” questioned Elizabeth in 
surprise. 

“Of course, he has an unusual physique, 
but the strain of such a responsibility ———” 

“IT know,” said Elizabeth. ‘But it’s 
surprising how much of that kind of thing 
a man will stand.” 

They appeared on the whole a good deal 
more interested in her wardrobe than in her 
husband. Here they were able to give her 
some very good advice. 

“Cut back at least five years in your 
| clothes,” suggested Helen, ‘You'll find 

it pays.” 

“T don’t think George notices those 
things very much.” 

“Tf he doesn’t, he will,” answered Helen. 

“He's a little different from most men.” 

“Yes,” admitted Helen. ‘‘Men have 

| plenty of differences, but after all they are 
| men, aren’t they?” 

‘Naturally, but ——” 

‘Just naturally,” cut in Helen. “Let me 
show you some dear camisoles I ran across 
yesterday. They are worth knowing about.” 

Everything considered, Nan was glad 
that this first year was going to be spent 
away from home. 

They had a pretty church wedding in 
October. The bride looked quite as young 

| as her younger sister, and Broughton, with 
his height and broad shoulders, almost 
| Homeric. Incidentally, Jimmy Marden 
lost the bet he placed with his wife that 
| Broughton weal start kidding the clergy- 
| man during the service. The only words he 
uttered were “I do,” and those were diffi- 
| cult to hear. 

November found Broughton hard at 
work on his big Texas cotton mill and Nan 
installed in a neat little home on the out- 
skirts of the'city. Both were popular and 
made friends easily among a people eager 
to be friendly, and Broughton from the 
start leaned hard on his job. But from the 
start nothing went quite right. Unex- 
pected difficulties cropped up here and 
there, which were forever setting him back. 
He accepted them good-naturedly enough 
as the fortunes of war and plugged ahead; 
but Nan, sitting at home, with more time 
in which to think, was sometimes disturbed. 
She had expected to see this mill go up as 
by magic as soon as George landed on the 
spot, and it most certainly had not. In 
January it was a month behind schedule, 
and that meant loss of the bonus unless 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


somehow the time was made up. He was 

putting in from ten to twelve hours a day, 

at that. She could not understand it. The 

wey was the more baffling because at 
ome he was so magnificent. 

“He is simply wonderful,” she wrote to 
Elizabeth. oP can't begin to tell you how 
nice he is to me. No matter how hard he 
has been working all day, or how many 
worries he has had—and he has had a great 
many—he comes back at night just his 
dear, sweet self. I certainly should con- 
sider myself most fortunate.” 

To this Elizabeth answered rather am- 
biguously: 

“Yes, dear, you should consider your- 
self fortunate. Indeed, you must—even if, 
after a little, it requires an effort. It’s the 
only way. Besides, I haven’t any doubt 
that you are.” 

Broughton read the passage twice. 

“What in thunder is she driving at?” he 
questioned. 

“T wondered myself, George,” answered 
Nan. “Sometimes Beth is hard to under- 
stand,” 

“Sounds as though she was taking a wal- 
lop at me,” he declared. ‘“‘Aren’t you 
really happy?” 

Swiftly her arms went round his neck. 
7 “Really and truly happy,” she assured 

im. 

She meant it. Standing there at this mo- 
ment, with his strong arms about her, she 
felt something like exaltation. Nothing on 
earth counted but this moment—and such 
moments. Instantly difficulties of every 
kind vanished, clouds swept away before a 
northwest wind. 

“Tf Beth had you!” she whispered. 

“Or Burroughs had you!” he answered. 

If Nan worried at first lest she find the 
routine of domestic work tiresome, she 
found herself happily mistaken. It was 
one different from at home, where her 
duties had been largely those of super- 
vision, for the house was too small to make 
a servant anything but a nuisance, so that 
she was undertaking everything. But under 
the circumstances, even the uninspiring 
details, such as dishwashing and sweep- 
ing, took on a new significance. The very 
drudgery satisfied a certain craving as 
nothing else could. It gave body to her love 
by allowing her in this way tangible expres- 
sion of it. Perhaps the old custom of 
anointing the feet grew up in answer to 
some such need. 

By early spring Broughton had given up 
all hope of finishing the plant in time to win 
the bonus which had been offered for its 
completion before June, and had shifted 
his interest to the problem of getting it done 
on time. 

“Tf we can’t win the hole, we'll halve it 
anyway,” he declared. 

“IT suppose your father will be disap- 
pointed,” she said ruefully. 

“‘T suppose so,” he admitted. 

“Do you think he will blame you?” 

“Probably.” 

“T don’t like him to do that, George.” 

“Well, after all, it is up to me. I was 
sent down here to do the job.” 

“And you've done the very best you 
could.” 

““Why—yes.” 

“Then it isn’t your fault.” 

“Whose fault is it, then?’’ he questioned. 

“No one’s fault. You aren't responsible 
for floods and train wrecks.” 

“‘T guess they are part of the game, Nan. 
Anyhow, there’s no use worrying over 
what’s behind us, because, believe me, 
there’s plenty ahead to keep us busy along 
that line.” 

Sure enough, there was. For one thing 
a strike tied up all operations for three 
weeks. It was terrible. When Broughton 
got to going again he figured that this 
break against him had cost the firm pretty 
nearly twenty-five thousand dollars. 

“‘And that,” explained Broughton, ‘‘is 
net loss. I guess this is the last contract 
dad will take three thousand miles from 
home.” 

Nothing remained from that point on 
but to push through and get out of a bad 
bargain as soon as possible. There was not 
the slightest doubt but that Broughton’s 
first undertaking had resulted, whether 
through any fault of his or not, in dismal 
failure. 

He neither attempted to deny this nor to 
shift the responsibility. It was July when 
they started home. 
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“T got licked to a standstill, that’s all,”’ 
he said. 

It was fear lest her husband be misunder- 

stood that harried Nan all the way home 
Considering the difficulties, he had really 
done wonderfully well. The difficulty came 
in trying to define these difficulties so that 
others would appreciate them. There were 
plenty of obvious ones, like the floods and 
wrecks, but it seems there were others, too, 
of a technical nature about which she was 
not very clear herself; and there were still 
others that escaped her utterly. She 
dreaded the moment when Helen and Eliza- 
beth should raise their eyebrows and begin 
their questioning. She herself could under- 
stand without understanding, but this was 
too much to expect of anyone else. They 
could not know just by knowing or feel just 
by feeling how brave and clever and good he 
had been through a period of tremendous 
strain. 
_ They went to Daddy Broughton’s house 
in Chester until they had time to find a 
es of their own, and both Daddy and 
Mother Broughton received her cordially. 
If they felt any resentment they did not 
show it. She had to admit that even her 
own parents were most tactful. The only 
things that ‘seemed to interest them were 
her health and the question of her happiness, 
and she could give very satisfactory replies 
on both those subjects. She could even 
answer with equal assurance for Broughton 
on these points. 

“I don’t see how he ever stood the 
strain,” she confided to her mother. ‘It’s 
only because he has such courage.” 

“That counts for a lot,” Mrs. Harris 
nodded. 

When finally she did have lunch with 
Helen she found her not half so formidable 
as she had feared. In fact, she did not ap- 

ear so much concerned about George's 

usiness ventures as she really should have 
been. She was decidedly more interested 
in Texas as a state, and how it compared 
with New York as a place to live in. 

“All I remember about it from geog- 
raphy,” said Helen, “is that you can put 
a lot of the New England states in it and 
have something left over.” 

“And all I know about it is that the 
Broughton Construction Company put up 
a factory somewhere in the middle of it and 
had nothing left over,’ answered Nan. 

“Tough luck—but you met some nice 

ple?” 

“Not many. You see, George was so 
terribly busy. You've no idea how hard he 
worked.” 

“Yes, dear. You can’t be & man without 
paying for it.” 

“And then—so many unexpected things 
happened.” 

“They always do, Nan.” 

“Of course, you look for a certain num- 


T 

“Tt’s always safe to double it,” broke in 
Helen. “You mustn’t let that get on your 
nerves.” 

“It made it difficult for him, not knowing 
the weather conditions.” 

“Of course.” 

“Now that he’s back home and among 
his own he’ll have a chance to prove how 
wonderful he is.” 

“That’s the way to look atit, Nan... . 
Did you get any new clothes down there?” 

“Nota thing, Helen. We didn’t go about 
much.” 

“You ought to make up for it now. I 
know lots of people you'll like, but you 
mustn’t get dowdy. We'll have to spend a 
day downtown pretty soon. I’ve seen some 
things lately just made for you. They 
seem to be going back to long skirts again.” 


ami 


ROUGHTON found a house something 
like the Texas house right there in 
Chester—a snug little affair, aot at all pre- 
tentious, but-comfortable and easy to care 
for. Within a month Nan had settled into 
it so nicely that she was scarcely conscious 
of any change. It was necessary not exactly 
to economize—she detested that word 
but to run the house with discretion, be- 
cause it had cost a good deal to furnish 
it, and the Texas venture had cost the firm 
even more than they had figured. This 
made Broughton a little sensitive about 
asking for the raise he had expected. 
“Of course, I can hit up dad for what I 
need; but if we can worry along on the old 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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Why car-dealers like Sunoco 


OU'RE probably interested, as a car owner, in what experi- 

ence has taught the car dealer. You'll find interesting facts in 
the following letter; the attitude shared by an increasing number 
of men who sell cars. 

“We have been using Sunoco Motor Oils in our Dort, Cleveland, 
Chandler and Cole cars, and have had absolutely no trouble. 
When we drain a crank-case, the oil is apparently the same as 
when we put it in. 

“Our repair foreman says, ‘Sunoco is poison to carbon trouble, 
pitted valves, and burned bearings.’ 

“We sell Sunoco with every car; for we know that a properly 
lubricated motor will save money; and sell a lot more cars.” 

We've had hundreds of letters like that; from men who can see 
the results of proper lubrication; and those of faulty lubrication. 


They like Sunoco. 


Every type of Sunoco Motor Oil is wholly distilled; as pure and 
uniform as distilled water. It is good lubricant; good preventive 
of trouble; good economy. 

“What's Happening Inside Your Motor” is an important question 
for you and every motorist. It’s the title of a booklet we've pre- 
pared on proper lubrication. We'll gladly send you a copy; or ask 
any Sunoco dealer for one. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Limited, MONTREAL 
Branches and Agents in Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 




















Good Grease 


is just as important for 
its work as good oil 
Sunoco Transmission 
Lubricant and Sunoco 
Greases have this dis- 
tinction from others: 
they are pure petrole- 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
salary until business gets better it might 
be wise.”’ 

“Certainly we can,” she answered 
bravely. 

She did not mind doing her own work, 
although she found a great deal more of 
it here because, back among friends, they 
had to do their share of entertaining. But 
Broughton was very good about the house 
and did his best to help. She was not sure 
that he did help muck; but he tried, and that 
was what counted. More often than not 
when he came home early on Saturdays she 
sent him off to play golf, although she could 
not accompany him. He needed the relaxa- 
tion. Broughton at first refused to go alone. 

“Tt’s no fun out there without you,” he 
declared. 

“The dinner won’t get itself,” she re- 
minded him. 

“Chuck the dinner.” 

“TI wouldn’t feel comfortable, George. 
Run along now and have a good time. You 
can’t afford to neglect your health.” 

On the surface, there did not appear 
much to worry about there. He had never 
looked more vigorous since she knew him; 
but of course the time to lock the barn door 
is before the horse is stolen. 

Reluctantly Broughton went off by him- 
self; but within a week or so he adjusted 
himself to the new conditions—as, indeed, 
a man must—and came back to dinner 
buoyant, hungry and bubbling over with 
amusing anecdotes of the adventures of the 
afternoon. She listened at first with con- 
siderable interest, but towards fall she 
could anticipate almost everything he was 
going to say. The only variation was at 
just what point the inevitable “if” would 
come in. 

That word was beginning to get a little 
bit on her nerves. It was too small a word 
for so big a man to use. She felt about it 
the same disparity she always felt when he 
faced a golf ball. Yet he was using it more 
and more, even about affairs in the office. 
It was clear enough by October that he was 
not making the progress there he should 
have been making. That miserable little 
“if”? crept into everything he undertook. 
It was not as though he were an ordinary 
man. Had it been Hill or Burroughs she 
might have understood; but the whole 
point was that he was not either Hill or 
Burroughs. He was George Broughton— 
her husband. 

In November a new development in her 
life made her realize this more keenly than 
ever. In June of next year, if all went 
well —— 

When she told her husband he folded her 
into his arms so gently, so strongly that all 
her fears vanished. She knew him then for 
the giant he was. 

Je’ll have to have someone in to do 
the work,” he said eagerly. ‘‘From now on 
you’re to play the queen.” 

“Tf we can just have someone come in 
by the day,” she suggested. 

“You'll have plenty to do—just doing 
nothing.” 

“Don’t be silly, George. I must keep 
active. Besides, we can’t afford ——”’ 

“We'll cut out that word,” he declared. 
‘Believe me, I’m going to get busy. Maybe 
I haven’t been leaning as hard on the job as 
I might. But watch me go now! Woof!” 

‘I’m very proud of you, dear,’’ she whis- 
pered. 

That winter Broughton made a supreme 
effort. He was as busy around the office 
as a one-armed paper hanger. Further- 
more, he bobbed into his father’s sanctum 
every other day with new and epoch- 
—- ideas—ideas which firmly and con- 
sistently his father quashed. If he had not, 
the firm would have gone into bankrupt 
before spring. George had his _ quali- 
ties—plenty of them—but they did not lie in 
that direction. In time this tendency caused 
his father no little worry. He had been forty 
years in building up this organization, and 
the secret of his modest success was based 
on the simple policy of selecting men who 
could do well the things he himself could not 
do, and then in allowing them to do those 
things and no other. There had been times 
when he dreamed his dreams around this 
only son of his—when he hoped the latter 
might take hold of this enterprise and de- 
velop it from a family institution to a na- 
tional. Given the right type of man, and 
this, of course, was possible. But slowly he 
had recognized and even become reconciled 
to the fact that George was not that type of 
man. He was, he concluded, too steady. 
His feet were too firmly planted on the 
ground. Then this new development came 
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along. The boy was trying to fly, and he 
was too heavy. He belonged right on the 
street floor, where, with a little more ex- 
perience, he would in time fit nicely into 
the executive end. He had planned to make 
him vice president next year, and from that 
position he would eventually step naturally 
and easily into the presidency and carry 
on. That was all George needed to do—just 
carry on. When all is said and done, that is 
no small part to play in life. 

Broughton hesitated a long time, how- 
ever, before he took up the subject with his 
son. A man does not like to stifle enthusi- 
asms. They stand at least for alertness and 
ambition. But in May the issue was un- 
expectedly forced. George came to his 
father with a proposal for going into busi- 
ness for himself. The latter was frankly 
disturbed, but he bade George draw a chair 


up to his desk and talk it over. Physically | 
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he was not more than half his son’s size, | 


and that always placed him at a disad- 
vantage. Furthermore, he was very fond 


of him—more so than he had allowed him- | 
self during the last twenty years to show. | 


It was a curious fact, but had he followed 
his natural bent he would cheerfully have 
handed him everything he owned in the 
world, including this business. He would 
rather twenty times over have seen the 
boy sitting here at this desk than to be 
sitting there himself. Broughton was only 
sixty, but somewhere along the line his 
hair had turned snow white. It lent his 
thin face and pleasant gray eyes a good 
deal of dignity. 

“Tell me just what you want, George,” 
he said, shoving his chair back from his 
big desk. 

“TI want to try out some of these new 
ideas of mine,’’ the son answered somewhat 
aggressively. 

“You don’t think I’ve given them fair 
consideration?” 

“Tt isn’t that, dad. I’m not blaming 
you; but, of course, you’ve grown a bit 
conservative.” 

“‘T guess I’ve always been conservative,” 
admitted Broughton. 

“Maybe I’ll be when I get some of these 
schemes out of my system; but—well, hang 
it all, I’d like to try for a ten strike.” 

“You need more money?” 


“Not so much that,”’ he answered, “‘al- | 


ery more would be welcome enough. 
But Nan ——” 

“Ah,” broke in Broughton, “I see.” 

“She always sort of expected me to do 
something big. She doesn’t say anything 
about it, but I know well enough how she 
feels.” 

“T’d be disappointed if she didn’t feel 
that way,’’ said Broughton. ‘‘ You couldn’t 
ask for a better wife than she is.” 

“‘She’s salt of the earth, dad, and that’s 
all there is to it. She hasn’t made a yip 
from the day I married her, and yet—well, 
all I’ve done is just to dub along.” 

“In a sense—yes,” admitted Broughton. 
“But you’ve done the best you could, 
haven’t you?” 

“Eh?” exclaimed George. 

This is where it took courage of Brough- 
ton. This is where to tell the truth hurt. 

“Sonny,” he said as he might have 








| 


oo ten years ago, “there is nothing in | 
t 


e world harder to do than to face canaon- 


ball facts, and there is nothing better | 
worth ont All the things you are plan- | 
a 


ning now I had planned long ago for you to 
do, but—speaking to you fair, as I’d speak 
to myself—I’ve learned that it isn’t in you.” 

“You're telling me I’m just naturally—a 
plain dub?” cnitinad Broughton, Junior. 

“T wouldn’t use that word, sonny. It’s 
too harsh a word. If it applies to you, it 
applies to me. What I’ve done here I’ve 


done through others—just sitting tight in | 


the background and directing them. I’ve 
reached my limit even in this direction. 
There seem to be men like that, who just 


jog along in the middle of the road, neither | 


emery one thing nor the other. Per- 
aps most men are like that. Perhaps they 
- their use doing just that. After 
a iaeniane 

Broughton paused. 

“Well?” demanded the younger man 
impatiently. 

“That's all, George,’’ concluded Brough- 
ton, passing his hand over his forehead as 
though in pain. 

“Not all—for me,” the younger man 


snapped back, making his feet. “I'll show | 


you something in the next year or two. You 
turned down that MclIsaac contract. I’m 
as og it and push it through.” 

“We figured it out pretty carefully,” 
Broughton said resignedly. 











The Standard Spark Plug of the World 
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4 Something \ 
you have always wanted ‘\ 





Carrying spare plugs without risk of damage is now pro- 
vided for by the 4C Plug Kit—a compact, substantial 
metal box, as illustrated. Obtain yours free, with a set 
of AC’s, then when your motor misses or performs poorly 
how convenient it is to take your 4C Plug Ki? and 
change all your plugs, instead of losing time to locate 
the missing cylinder. At your convenience clean and 
test the removed plugs and put them back into the & 
AC Plug Kit ready for future use. 


j Incorrectly designed plugs cause poor performance. 


f# Old or worn-out plugs cause not only hard starting but 


# also a gradual loss of power until finally your engine 


does not pick-up and get away as it once did. 


Very often, after costly repair bills are incurred and 

various adjustments made it is found that if a thorough 

check of the ignition system had been made this expense 
could have been avoided. 


AC’s are the plugs you should buy for the following 


reasons: 


They are standard equipment on Apperson, Buick, 
Cadillac, Case, Chalmers, Chandler, Chevrolet, Cole, 
Dodge Brothers, Dort, Essex, Haynes, Hudson, Hup- 
mobile, Jewett, Jordan, LaFayette, Marmon, Maxwell, 
Nash, Oakland, Oldsmobile, Overland, Paige, R & V 
Knight, Star, Willys-Knight and more than two hundred 
others. 


These manufacturers use AC’s because they have found 
them the best—for the same reason you will find AC’s 
the safest plugs to use. 

AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, -AGchigan 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727,A 13, 1915, U_S. Pat. No. 1,216,139 


pri 
Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 






The AC Plug Kit 


—te carry your spare plugs 
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The LIKLY 


Century 


with moisture-proof pock 
for every toilet article 


— Likly CENTURY represents the greatest value 
ever offered in a traveling bag for $25. This hand 
ome new model is made from the finest quality, strong, 
flexible colors, and beautifully 
finished. Can be obtained with set of men’s Ebony 
toilet articles 

LIKLY LUGGAGE has an international reputation for 
distinctive, practical design and high quality of materials 
and workmanship. Years of experience in building fine 
luggage have developed Likly standards of manufacture 
to an unusually high state of perfection. LIKLY 
LUGGAGE LASTS. 

rhe CENTURY serge-lined bag is fitted with the fa 
mous Likly moisture-proof toilet article pockets. This 
feature (originated at the Likly factories) provides a 
separate place for every toilet article, which prevents 
intermingling with your wearing apparel. The 
CENTURY is also made with leather lining and the 
usual one long and two short poc kets 

Made in Medium Brown, Dark Brown Beaver and Black 
flexible, hand-boarded Cowhide, with single or double 
handles 


Cowhide, in various 


18” size, with serge lining and toilet article pocket 
and three large, deep pockets for shirts, papers, et« 
or leather lining with the usual one long and two 
short pocket 4 $25 f.o. b factory 

20” size $2.50 additional. 

Double handles $1.50 additional. 

Men's Ebony Toilet Articles additional. 


Sold by the best stores everywhere. If not obtainable in your locality 
WRITE to us. DISTRIBUTORS WANTED wherever LIKLY 
LUGGAGE is not at present being sold 


All LIKLY Luggage bears this label. Insist on it 4 > 
It identifies LIKLY distinctive quality 


WRITE Dept. P for illustrated price list of LIKLY BAGS 
TRUNKS, CASES and PORTFOLIOS 
HENRY LIKLY & COMPANY 
Builders of Fine Luggage Since 1844 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


LIKLY 


(LIKELY) 
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“But there are a lot of things you didn’t 


| figure in—Nan, for instance. Good Lord, 


do you think I could go back and face her 
with things as they are now—if I believed 
I was the sort of ass you think I am?” 

“You aren’t exactly fair to me,” said 
Broughton. 

There was a note in the tired voice that 
brought the younger man to himself. He 
placed his hand on his father’s shoulder. 

‘Don’t think I’m blaming you, dad,”’ he 
said quickly. “I’m not even saying you 
aren’t right. Only how can I admit it and 
go back to her?” 

“By swallowing your pride and facing 
the facts. Sooner or later you’d have to do 
just that anyhow. Remember, you’re my 
son. You don’t know what that relation 
means—yet. I’d rather stake every cent 
I have in the world and lose it than to tell 
you this if I didn’t believe it would save you 
from a harder fall. Harris went over the 
Mclsaac proposition, and he knows more 
about those things than I do and a good 
deal more than you. That’s what I hire him 
for. And much as Nan counts to me as well 
as to you, she can’t alter figures in a con- 
tract, sonny; not that way.” 

“Good Lord!” choked George. 
I've cheated her!” 

Broughton rose. 
hand. 

“The good women wouldn’t marry us if 
we didn’t cheat a little,” he said tenderly. 
“Then we wouldn’t have sons, and 
then 4 
He paused a moment and blurted out, 

I'd be here alone in the middle of 
the road.” 

iv 


NHE baby— George Broughton, Second— 
was born in June, and from that moment 
on Nan found herself about the busiest lit- 
tle woman in New York State. Compared 
with New York State, this tiny bit of hu- 
manity did not loom up very big; but that 
did not seem to be the point. Compared 
even with the father, 
larger than a golf ball; but that did not 
seem to be the point either. He was what 
the philosophers call the thing in itself, al- 
though he was by no means so vague as that 
baffling essence. If there was one point 
about him upon which all his relatives could 
agree it was his definiteness. 

For a while the larger Broughton was al- 
most forgotten, although he was around the 
house just the same. Every now and then 
Nan remembered him with a start, and 
called for him to come in and kiss her and 
admire his son. 

Very humbly and very joyfully he obeyed 
the summons. 

“He is going to be just like you,” 
clared before he was a month old. 

“God forbid!” exclaimed Broughton be- 
low his breath. 

“What was that you said?” 
Nan. 

“You ought to wish something better 
than that for him.” 

She looked up with a trace of anxiety. 

* Aren’t things going right at the office?”’ 

“As right as usual.” 

“Then what’s the trouble?” 

“No trouble,” he answered uneasily. 
“Honest, I didn’t mean anything more 


“How 


He reached for his son’s 


she de- 


demanded 


he was not much, 
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than I said. I just want to give the boy a 
w.’? 


“But I don’t know what you mean by 
that, George,” she answered honestly. 
“‘He’s your son. What more could I ask 
than that he be like you?” 

“T’m such a dub, Nan,” he broke out; 
“such a plain ordinary dub. I’ve kidded 
myself along all these years, and now I 
know it. But what is worse, I’ve kidded you 
along.” 

“George!”’ she exclaimed, in fear. 

“T’ll feel better once I get this off my 
chest. I promised you all sorts of things 
I can’t make good on. I was going back 
to the office and start something. I,tried it. 
The only thing I started was dad, and he 
set me down hard.” 

“Your father did that?” 

“He was fair enough— fair and right. He 
didn’t tell me anything but the truth. As 
long as I jog along the middle of the road 
I’m safe. But that’s all there is to me, 
Nan—every darned thing.” 

As he spoke the fear slowly left her face. 
She stole nearer. 

“And that is all that’s troubling you?”’ 

“TIsn’t it enough?” 

“It doesn’t seem very much to me 
We're getting along pretty well, aren’t we?”’ 

“And you’re willing to let it go at that!” 

“T don’t know what you mean, but does 
it help you to know that I’m very, very 
happy?” 

“With things just as they are? 

“Of course!” 

“With me just as I am?” 

“Why, that’s what makes things as they 
are.” 

He shook his big head in bewilderment. 

“Darned if I understand it.” 

“The only thing necessary is to know it, 
and that 

She raised her warm lips to his and he did 
seem to know it instantly. 

A few days later Elizabeth called at the 
house, and after admiring the new hair 
which had grown on the baby’s head during 
this last week, and exclaiming over the dim- 
ple which had developed to the right of his 
mouth, and admitting that his increase in 
weight was nothing less than phenomenal, 
she inquired after George. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” answe red Nan. 

“His business picking up?” 

“TI guess it’s running along about as 
usual,”’ she answered indifferently. 

Elizabeth glanced sharply at her sister. 

“Did I get that right—it’s running along 
about as usual?”’ she inquired. 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

“Nothing, only 

She rose and patted her sister’s shoulder. 
She even stooped and kissed her hair. 

“Tt’s wonderful, dear, isn’t it?”’ she whis- 
pered. 

‘What is?” questioned Nan. 

“We marry them for better and for 
worse, don’t we, Nan? If it were as simple 
as that it would all be easy enough. The 
problem would settle itself. But more 
often they are neither better nor worse, and 
then iA 

“TI know,” said Nan. 

“Well, dear, give my love to George, will 
you? I must go now. I’m to have lunch in 
town with Sam.” 
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The modern kitchen 
is bright with enamel 


The progressive housewife knows that the lasting 


beauty of enamel depends on the purity of the 


( NLY a few years ago 
“enamel” meant a 
kind of jewelry. Nowadays 
it means gieaming stoves 
and refrigerators, shiny 
table tops and tub covers. 
\nd it means a new ease 
and joy in housework. 
Each year finds more and 
more enameled equipment 
being used by the modern 


woman, who buys. things 
- M base of Armco Ingot Iron 


that retain their beauty. mates jor ease and pleas: 


ure in houUsSeworR 


Underneath the surface 


The beauty secret of enamel is more than 
skin-deep. You cannot see beneath the sur 
face, but the base on which the enamel is put 
is of great importance to you. 

You can be positive of getting the finest 
kind of enameled equipment if you make sure 
the manufacturer of the article is using 
Armco Ingct Iron for a base. Here is why: 
Armco Ingot Iron is the purest iron made in 
commercial 
quantities. Its me | 
purity gives it 
great density 
and a velvety 
surface which 
tenaciously 
holds the enam- 
el. The enamel 
lies with satin 
smoothness 
and retains its 
beauty. 

























When covered with zinc 
The purity, density, 
and evenness that have 
made Armco Ingot Iron 
so widely acclaimed as a 
base for enameling en- 
able it to take and to 
hold a coating of zinc — culvert being installed jor Ma 
“galvanizing”) that is Melacca, Malay Peninouls 
smooth and lasts for years. 

The zinc does not peel even when Armco 
Ingot Iron is bent and formed. You can rest 
assured of enduring service if your hot-water 
heater, your furnace drum, garbage pail, 
gutters, down spouting and other exposed 
sheet metal articles are made of zinc-coated 
Armco Ingot Iron. 

Iron’s chief enemy 

Zinc is put on merely as an added barrier 

against rust. Armco Ingot Iron is so pure 


Enamel equipment, with a 


i 














ron beneath the surface 


that it needs protection 
less than ordinary iron 
and steel. 

For it is the impurities 
that cause metal to rust. 
When ordinary iron and 
steel are exposed to 
moisture, the impurities 
in the metal act as posi 














WHERE TO LOOK FOR 
ARMCO Jngot Iron 
Here are some of the every day 
uses of Armco Ingot Iron: 


WITHIN THE HOUSE IN INDUSTRY 





Sroves Welding 
Washing Machines Smoke Stack 
Garbage Cans Oil & Water Tanks 
Ash Cans ‘Pails Acetylene Tanks 
Refrigerator Freight Car Roof 
Furnace Drums Coal Car lings 
Hot-Water Tanks Drainage Systems 
Fable Tops Car Heaters 
Pub Cover Gasoline Tanks 
Electric Light Reflectors Coal Tipp! 
Wire Fencing 
IN rn “ : x . 
BUILDING sail Caslente 
Culv 
blun 
Farm | | 
Boiler Tubes 
gh and P 
it Cold R Stri 
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Sveren 
Window Frar 
Metal Lath 


ARMCO STEEL SHEETS 





Ari hemists a 

complete laboratory of its kir 1 America, have d 
oped not only Armco Ingot Iron, but also Armco 
sheet specialties for the aut bile, electrical and 
industries. Leading aut ol anufacturers use Arr 
steel! sheets on a j f the exceptior il bending and 
drawing qualities Arn teel ¢ trical sheets a 
widely used because of their I gh perr eability w « 
loss, and non-aging qualities. The American R ng M 
Con pany arer ikers of high-grade pecial h t 

the demands of exacting manutacturer Technical int 
mation will be supplied to any manufacturer as to Arn 
pr ducts and ¢ r adaptability to any part lar rt j 





tive and negative poles, electrolytic action 
sets in, and corrosion starts its deadly work. 


How modern science wins 


Up to the beginning of the present century, 
high-purity tron was laboriously made by hand. 
Some of the articles of the ancients have come 
down, intact, to the prese nt time. 

Some twenty years ago we determined to find 
the scientific way to produce practically pure iron 
in commercial quantities 

We built a complete metallurgical labora- 
tory, devised manufacturing methods, erected 
mills, acquired mines and the result 1s 
Armco Ingot Iron, a product that ts known 
the world over for its exceptional purity. (It 
contains less than 14 of 1° of rust-promoting 
impurities ) 

Who uses it? 
Not only have great industries pretty 
generally adopted Armco Ingot Iron for their own 
plants, but they 
also utilize it in 
innumerable ar 
ticles they make 
for the public. 
Knowing its 
worth and its 
reputation they 
use Armco In 
got Iron in then 
wares and so 
label +t in order 
that you will ap 
preciate the fact. 





ene in Balance Room, Armco 


esearch Laboralor 


You can easily tell it 

The sale peopk In progressive hardware, fur 
niture, and department stores will gladly show 
you articles made of Armco Ingot Iron, and they 
will point out the label to you. 

Likewise sheet metal men and 
dealers in building matertals are 
happy to supply Armco Ingot Iron 
with the blue Armco triangle sten 
( led on the product 
Whenever you need anything of sheet metal 


and want the best, ask for Armco ea ve 

Ingot Iron and identify it by the RED — ) 
\ 

trademark The brand stands for PRM oO 


the kind ef enduring quality that 


means a real saving in the end \/ 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 


ARMCO 


INGOT IRON 
Resists Rust 
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Denied a 


BRAHAM LINCOLN walked weary miles search- 
5.) a bad the few books available in his day. By the 
lig 


t of the log fire or tallow dip he wrested from 

N the few volumes he could find, an education 

and built the foundation of his career. Lincoln 

knew that education is the one possession which cannot be 
lost, destroyed or stolen, that it is the greatest bargain in 
the world—no matter what it costs in time, effort or money. 


Today, education is within the reach of every one. Our 
iant educational system, from kindergarten to university, 
oa thousands of instructors and hundreds of millions of 
dollars in buildings, land, libraries, shops and laboratories. 


Subscription Books Bring Continuation 
Education to You 


Whatever your schooling, age, sex or occupation, you can 
enjoy at home, additional education that young Lincoln would 
have walked across the continent to obtain. A great group of 
publishers in the United States and Canada hoe dedicated 
millions of dollars worth of printing plants and equipment 
to continue education where schools stop or cannot reach, 
by producing books for home education. 


These books, sold by salesmen and saleswomen, and known 
as subscription books, are of practical educational value 
Bibles, encyclopedias, histories, collections of great literature, 
books on agriculture, sciences, arts, professions, occupations, 
industries, and trades of handicraft and skill. They bring 
additional education, culture and practical knowledge within 
easy reach of even the children of the household. 
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President— 


To maintain quality standards among publishers of sub- 
scription books in the United States and Canada, the Sub- 
scription Book Publishers Association was formed. Its 
requirements are high; a publisher must produce educational 
books scholarly and accurate in subject matter, of good 
quality printing and binding, sold by representatives of special 
qualifications, at prices proportioned to production costs. 


Representatives of Association Publishers 
are Trained Educational Counselors 


Subscription books do not cater to the caprices of public 
taste or the changing literary fashions of the hour. They 
cannot be properly sold through the book store. To meet 
the educational needs of the public, Subscription book repre- 
sentatives must have special ability and training. 


According to the high standards of the Association, only men 
and women of character, intelligence, education, honesty and 
business ability are selected. They are the same cultured 
type of people that are teaching our children in the public 
and high schools. Like the educator, the physician, and the 
social worker, they have dedicated themselves to service. To 
them, mere dollars and cents of daily wages means far less 
than the joy of extending education and culture where it 
could not otherwise reach. 


Your home library needs these educational subscription 


books. You need these book counselors to remind you of 


the additional education that your family should enjoy. 


THIS SEAL IDENTIFIES THEM 


The accredited representatives of publishers subscribing to the ideals 
of the Association carry as an identification the Seal shown here. By 
this Credential you will know that he or she offers educational books 
of accurate scholarship and quality workmanship—and is a trustworthy, 
trained representative of education and culture well worth a hearing. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 


Headquarters 


Office: 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, 


June 16,1925 


But Available Now to Every Home 
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“T can’t!” half groaned Thayer. He 
was haggard these days, and his eyes were 
like great burned holes in his pale face. 
“T’m nailed down. I can’t even leave 
without a thousand dollars to square me 
up. I'll just have to take that thirty-five- 
thousand-dollar offer.”’ 

‘Because you need a thousand dollars? 

Izzy looked at him pityingly, and walked 
to the window, staring down on the crowds 
with unseeing eyes; and there was a queer 
reversal of position in the two. Thayer, 
sitting in a chair with his hair in his hands, 
was the unsophisticated one, the helpless 
one, the child in the affairs of the world, 
while the gangling, flat-stomached, long- 
necked Izzy, with the pink of youth still in 
his cheeks, was the man of wisdom and 
experience; for he was centuries old in the 
qualities which Thayer lacked. 

“Looky, Mr. Thayer. If you sell your 
picture for fifty thousand doliars inside o’ 
six months you can pull out with what you 
want the most. You can pay your mother’s 
loan. Ain’t that right?” 

“Tea.” 

“Well, I gotta little money. I'll let you 
have a thousand dollars.”” He said it with 
such an ease of apparent financial resource 
that Thayer looked at him in astonishment. 
Izzy was neatly enough dressed; but, ex- 
cept for his big enameled watch, thirty 
dollars would have bought him as he stood, 
and in no particular did Izzy Iskovitch 
throw out the impression that he was a per- 
son of means. “Y’see, I got my uncles to 
dig up the money to help a fella finish a 
picture last year, an’ I got myself a interest 
in it for it. Now looky, Mr. Thayer, here’s 
what I'll do: My judgment’s just what it 
was on The Coryphée, and I'll take a lien 
on it to secure my thousand dollars. Then 
I getta contract to sell your picture, but I 
gotta sell it in less’n six months for fifty 
thousand dollars or more. I get 5 per cent 
at fifty thousand, 10 per cent on everything 
between fifty and seventy-five thousand, 
20 per cent between that and a hundred 
thousand—and on everything above a 
hundred’ thousand I get half!” 

Rawlins Thayer, in spite of the stupe- 
faction which this proposition gave him, 
cofhing from such a source, pondered 
deeply and came up with a new worry: 

“In the meantime I'll have to live; 
though I suppose that’s my blasted ego- 
tism. “af 

“You want a job?” asked Izzy eagerly. 
“Will you gimme 10 per cent commission 
if I get you one?” 

“Certainly,” laughed the director. 

“Stay right where I know where I can 
reach you,” and Izzy started for the door. 

He ran back, grabbed up the heavy film 
can containing the sample of Thayer's 
work, and hurried straight over to the 
M. P. C. offices, where he left the film in 
the projection room; then he went in to see 
David Schusshel. The Old Man had refused 
to receive four callers, but he beamed with 
pleasure when he saw Izzy. 

‘Hello, Izzy! I suppose you're a regular 
New Yorker by now.” 

“T ain’t had time; but I been in ail the 
best picture houses all over town. I seen 
two shows every night. Say, Mr. Schuss- 
hel, you gotta director yet for Wondrous 
Sin 

. No,” replied Schusshel a trifle irritably. 
“I’ve made Lipsheim draw up that con- 
tract of Miss Byrd’s four times, and he 
hasn’t got it right yet; so we don’t start to 
hand her anything as long as we're stallin’ 
her.’ 

“Sure!” hastily agreed Izzy. 
good director ¥ 

‘I’m not worried about directors. We 
have plenty good ones on the lot.” 

“Then Jake Steinberg must ’a’ hired 
some since we left Hollywood,” retorted 
Izzy. ‘‘Ernest Sapp’s the only good one 
you got, an’ he’s busy; an’ besides, he 
wouldn’t work with a supervisor. You 
oughtta have a fine director for this picture 
of Miss Byrd’s, ’cause maybe you can get 
it in some first-run houses.” 

“We have plenty good enough direc- 
tors,’ declared old David with unusual 
decisiveness, for he and his whole organiza- 
tion realized in advance that they would be 
having a tough tussle with Mary Byrd be- 
fore they were through, and they might as 
well get in the first blows. 

Izzy regarded his employer thoughtfully 
for a moment. The Old Man’s benevolent 
lips were pursed and his kindly eye had a 


” 


“But a 


glint in it. The potential magnate believed 
firmly that Rawlins Thayer would be a 
good bargain for the M. P. C., but this was 
no time to discuss it —with David Schusshel. 

“Well, so long; I'll see you again,” he 
said, and slammed cut 

In the corridor, amid the shrieking litho- 
graphs, he sought and found inspiration; 
and a taxicab hurried him to the Hotel 
Gilder, where he telephoned his name to 
Miss Mary Byrd and was told to come 
right on up. 

On the threshold of Miss Byrd’s private 
parlor he stopped appalled, for that eman- 
cipated person, in sandals and a black and 
scarlet negligee, was reclining on a chaise- 
longue, regaling herself with a highball. 

“Well, well, it’s my sweet child!” she 
exclaimed with a rising voice, and mo- 
tioned him to a chair near her. 

Gingerly Izzy walked across the tufted 
carpet, with his hat in both hands, and slid 
himself on the edge of the chair, his face 
pumping scarlet; and that color none 
abated because Miss Byrd patted him on 
the arm to set him at ease and offered him 
a highball. 

“I don’t use ’em!” he gulped. ‘Say, 
Miss Byrd, I guess you're gonna want a 
good director for your picture that you're 
gonna supervise, ain’t you?” 

“Tf there is one!” returned Miss Byrd, 
and Izzy was glad to notice that the whee- 
dling high pitch was out of her voice imme- 
diately. ‘I’ve about come to the conclusion 
that the reason for stupid pictures is stupid 
directors.” 

“Well, maybe some,”’ admitted Izzy. 
“But say, I been re vadin’ your bg oe an’ 
when I read anything it’s to see how it'll 
make a picture; an’ I got this “a of it 
that what you need’s a director that’s ar- 
tistic. An’ say, there’s a picture over in our 
projection room that I thought o’ you the 
minute I saw it. Say, it’s artistic!” 

“One of the M. P. C.’s?” inquired Miss 
Byrd suspiciously. 

“‘No; one that was offered us to buy, an’ 
we wouldn’t touch it.” 

“Then there may be hope.” 

“Yes’'m. Now listen, Miss Byrd, if 
you’re gonna see this film, to see if this di- 
rector might do, you gotta do it right away, 
because this director—his name's Rawlins 
Thayer—is gonna sign himself up pretty 
quick, an’ the film won’t be over at the 
M. P. C. more’n a couple hours or so before 
he sends for it. An’ say, listen! I’m tellin’ 
you right, Miss Byrd! You'll like this di- 
rector’s work, or I got you all wrong, or else 
my judgment’s no good. Will you see the 
picture?” 

‘If my sweet child wants me to see it 
I'il come right away. Just wait until I put 
on some street clothes,” and pressing a but- 
ton to call her maid, Mary Byrd sat up. 
Izzy rose precipitately. 

“T gotta hurry!’ he gulped, the scarlet 
pumping again into his cheeks. “You 
dassent go with me, or else they’ll know I 
touted Thayer to you.”” He stepped behind 
his chair as Mary rose. “Listen! You 
mustn’t tell ’em I had anything to do with 
this.” He was halfway to the door. “You 
just call em up an’ say you heard that The 
Coryphée is in the projection room an’ you 

wantta see it; then if you like the picture 
an’ the direction you go right in S Mr 
Lochlaren an’ tell him that you want that 
director signed up. Right away! So long; 
I'll see you later,”’ and with this he hurried 
out. 

Two hours later Izzy was in David 
Schusshel’s room, looking out of the win- 
dows and waiting, whi'e the Old Man 
signed a book of checks in blank; and 
Andy Lochlaren came in with his nose par 
ticularly pointed. 

“The first skirmish is on with our 
Byrd,” he announced. “She's just seen a 
picture in our own projection room. She 
must have had it sent over She's crazy 
about the director, Rawlins Thayer.’ 

‘Rawlins Thayer? Who is he?” 

“Ordinary director. He's done pictures 
for a lot of companies, but they say he’s a 
hard man to handle. Has original] ideas 
and wants to put them into the pictures.”’ 

‘Tell her we got good directors on the 
lot.” 

“You tell her! Maybe you'll have some 
effect. I didn’t. She's made up her mind 


she wants this man and nobody else; and 
she wants him signed up immediately, and 
she’s ready to go into a tantrum if we 
don’t!” 
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‘Then let her have him!" snapped 
Schusshel. ‘Jake Steinberg knows how to 
handle these artistic directors that wants 
to be original, and I tell you I don’t want 
any muss with this woman until we get her 
name on that contract!" 

Hot dog! Izzy sidled out of the room and 
in three minutes was in another taxicab 
headed for Thayer’s hotel, feeling in the 
bottom of his pocket to make sure that he 
had his little folded check book on his 
Hollywood bank. 

iv 
ARY BYRD had plaintively wondered 
how motion pictures could be so 
stupid. Oh, she had! The first conference 
on Wondrous Sin was called in Jake Stein- 
a rg’s foursquare office on the M. P. C. lot 

1 Hollywood, and the eminent supervisor 

welled into it with the satisfaction which 
must have been felt inside the Trojan horse 
when it wabbled through the guarded 
gates; for she had come to conquer. Stu- 
pidity was as good as dead. Just behind 
the eminent supervisor came Izzy Iskovitch 
with her faney gold-buckled script case, 
and Rawlins Thayer with his vitriol well 
corked; and though the sweet child was 
depressed by the aggressive Mary, and her 
director suppressed, they had reasons of 
their own for wanting Wondrous Sin to be 
a big-hit picture, and they were determined 
to help her make it so if her powers of re- 
sistance were not too strong. 

In bright metallic blue from head to foot 
was Mary this morning, relieved here and 
there on hat and belt and shoe buckles by 
touches of vivid green; emerald rings on 
the fingers, a greenish tint on the eyelids, 
and ear pe ndants of ruby crystal. Also, in 
Mary’s green-gray eyes a sudden steely 
glitter which completed her costume; for 
besides the three men in waiting, there sat 
at the other end of the general manager's 
desk a particularly confident young woman 
in vivid metallic green from head to foot, 
relieved by touches of bright purple on hat 
and belt and shoe buckles, amethyst rings 
on her fingers, a purplish tint on her eye- 
lids, and the ruby crystal ear pendants so 
popular just now; and suddenly her cos- 
tume was completed by a steely glitter in 
her hard black eyes. The eminent author- 
ess might have a haughty intellectual 
superiority over this vapid young person, 
but Ethel Siren had something on Mary 
Byrd which made intellectual superiority 
pipe like a penny whistle. She had youth! 

A pasty man was Jake Steinberg, so 
dark-visaged that the heavy circles under 
his eyes looked black; a chunky man with 
a roughly hewed chin and a ponderous 
jaw, one whom suavity fitted like gum 
boots at a ball. He gripped the bony hand 
of the eminent authoress in his thick fist, 
while Bert Hodges, the production man- 
ager, and William Morgan, the M. P. C.’'s 
crack continuity writer, studied their visit- 
ing antagonist interestedly. 

“Happy to welcome you, Miss Byrd,” 
greeted Jake effusively but briskly. ‘‘Allow 
me to introduce the young lady who is to 
play your lead. Miss Siren, Miss Byrd; 
Miss Byrd, Miss Siren.’ 

So that was why the vapid young person 
was here! Mary had suspected it! She 
barely nodded at Ethel Siren, without re- 
moving her gaze from Jake 

‘The young lady may or may not be of 
the type we want for my picture,” she said 
very clearly, although under any other cir- 
cumstances Mary Byrd would have cast the 
girl instantly. ‘We shall not go into that 
at this moment. But I wish it distinctly 
understood that no casting is to be done 
without my sanction. I am supervising 
Wondrous Sin!” 

‘*Look here, Miss Byrd, I want to have 
everything pleasant; but " Jake was 
now more at his ease, for he had instruc- 





tions about Mary, and the sooner they came 
to a clinch the better. ‘All the rest of the 
cast you may pick, with my approval; but 
the lead is selected by the company Miss 
siren plays the | art! 

‘Miss Siren ey ; not! 

Blam! The trumpet had been sounded. 


The hoarse shouts of the commanders we re 
already in the air, and onward charge! 

Bring up the light cet: the field guns, 
the Big Berthas, the flame throwers and 
the gas projectors! The atmosphere of 
Jake Steinberg’s twenty-foot room seemed 
surcharged with little blue sparks flickering 
from the chandelier and the brass ash tray 
and the metallic little bird on Mary’s hat; 






and the potential magnate, leaning back 
against the wall, began to bid down his own 
stock in The Coryphée, for it didn’t look 
so good. The potential magnate had fig- 
ured it like this: He had secured Rawlins 
Thayer a gaudy job which could put that 
director’s sales value right up in the big-hit 
class; but if a flop emerged from Mary 
Byrd's famous book, Izzy would lose all his 
good money which he had expected to make 
on the Russian high-art picture. And what 
else could you get but a flop, with these two 
already scrapping at each other, and the 
other four itching to get into it? Six 
count ‘em, six—all with something to say 
ubout the making of Wondrous Sin, and all 
bent on saying it! 

‘Here, child, rush this! 
tearing a leaf from her notebook and 
handing a telegram to Izzy. ‘May I ask, 
Mr. Steinberg, what else you have saved me 
the trouble of doing?” she resumed. 

“The London drawing-room set is up,” 
returned Jake, not at all crushed, though he 
cast a sidelong glance at Bert Hodges. 
That pinch-lipped and pinch-nosed pro- 
duction manager stuck his tongue in his 
cheek and chewed it; but his pale, flat eye 
happening to catch the inquiring glance of 
Director Thayer he leciead guilty but de- 
fiant. And Thayer knew as well as twice 
two that the London drawing-room would 
be an old stock set which had appeared ina 
hundred pictures, Jake watched that bit of 
eye telegraphy, then went on calmly: “We 
haven't put in the props, of course, Miss 
Byrd. Mr. Hodges wants you to furnish it 
whatever way you like. This is Mr. Hodges, 
Miss Byrd.”” He paused while they nodded. 
“But before we go look at Bert's pet in- 
terior, I suggest that we have a reading of 
the script.” 

‘The script!” 

“It’s all finished. Mr. Morgan, our crack 
continuity writer, has worked night and 
day to have it ready for you. This is Mr. 
Morgan, Miss Byrd 

Slowly Mary turned towards William 
Morgan and viewed him with the amazed 
interest which she would have bestowed on 
a side-show freak; for of all the persons 
whom she might have suspected of author- 
ship, William Morgan was the last. 

“I'm pleased to meet you,” smiled Bill, 
willing to come halfway in establishing an 
entente cordiale, though he knew from ex- 
perience that nong could exist between him- 
self and the author of a book “I hope 
you'll like the script, Miss Byrd, for I had a 
lot of trouble with it You see, in the bouk 
you start out with this young girl doing 
things that we can’t get away with on the 
so I married her so she could be a 
widow and get by with the zippiest scenes, 
the one where she sticks a poison thorn in 
her knee and Count D’Avo has to suck 
out the blood. We start with a wedding at 
Westminster Abbey, and the sweet young 
girl is marrying a rich old fluff to save her 
father’s estate. He gets killed on the way 
home.” 

There was a shriek from Mary Byrd. 

“Go on, go on!” she cried ‘It's too 
funny for words!” 

Thus enc ourage d, Bill w hippe da opy of 
his script from his pocket and began to read 
the figment of his imagination in a flat, 
monotonous voice, but rising presently, in 
the fervor of dramatic composition, to fist- 
smacking heights. Jake Steinberg lighted 
a cigar and stood at the window with his 
hands in his pockets and his shoulders 
hunched. Bert Hodges compressed his thin 
lips and rolled his eyes toward the ceiling, 
fixing them on the triangular leak above 
David Schusshel, in oil, smiling benevo- 
lently down, Ethel Siren resigned herself 
to the placid oblivion by which she kept 
wrinkles out of her face and intelligence out 
of her eyes. Thayer listened with mild 
amusement to scenes which he knew he 
would never shoot 

“A shipwreck! 
Mary in vast wonder. 
quire a shipwreck?” 

“T put it in to get a little action,” stated 
Bill Morgan confidently; and being put to 
the defense of his art, he stuck his finger in 
his manuscript to hold the place and turned 
squarely on the author: { ou got a three- 
hundred-and-forty-page book, Miss Byrd 
and two hundred and eighty-one pages is 
conversation. I counted ‘em, How you 
going to fill seven reels with that? You 
can't! That's why I put in the shipwreck 

Continued on Page 85 


* snapped Mary, 


screen, 


presently interrupted 
“Where did y 
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(Continued from Page 81) 
and a native uprising and a battleship res- 
cue from your South Sea Islanders, and 
two comedy beach combers. Say, they’re a 
scream! You haven’t any comedy in your 
book, you know; and these goofy birds 
slip along after the diamond necklace I 
wrote in, and —— 

“Great heavens, the eternal necklace!” 
Mary uncrossed her knees with a jerk. 
“You need not go any farther, Mr. Mor- 
gan. I shall write this continuity myself. I 
propose to transfer my book directly to the 
screen.” 

“T’d like to see you get away with it!” 
snorted Bill. ‘‘How you going to transfer 
the young girl you got in your book di- 
rectly to the screen?” 

Somebody chuckled. It was the burning- 
eyed director. All the way out to the golden 
West he had been telling his supervisor the 
same thing, but in vain. 

“Suppose we go look at that set,” said 
Mary, rising abruptly. 

Jake Steinberg, who had kept his back to 
the controversy, now turned from the 
window. 

“Have you ever written a continuity, 
Miss Byrd?” 

“No; but no intelligent person could do 
worse than this trash.” 

“Mr. Morgan has written some of our 
best money-makers,” Jake dryly replied. 
“You may try your hand, of course, Miss 
Byrd; but whatever you write will have to 
have my O. K. before you can shoot it.” 

Disdaining that warning until she should 
hear from her telegram, the eminent author- 
ess walked out of the door; whereon Ethel 
Siren punched Jake Steinberg on the 
shoulder with the flat of her palm and 
almost upset him. 

From the shadow of a doorway Izzy 
watched Mary Byrd’s procession pass 
across the gay phantasmagoria of the 
M. P. C. lot, with its vast acreage of skele- 
ton palaces and temples and bourses tower- 
ing against the misty sky and the purple 
hills beyond; watched the procession 
thread its way amid the throng of grease- 
painted and rainbow-clad workers in this 
world of sham, until he was certain that 
she could no longer turn and see him; then 
he cut across by a short route to the huge 
green hangarlike stage in which sprawled 
the set so familiar to the M. P. C’s public; 
a long perspective of four great ceilingless 
rooms that stood in the center of the vast 
dusky space beneath high rafters midst 
which birds flitted, shrieking. Some set, if 
you left it to Izzy! It had everything; any 
kind of architecture you wanted; and crys- 
tal chandeliers, balconies with twisted bal- 
ustrades, gold leaf aplenty and festoons 
with all the fruits and flowers of orchard 
and field. And say! Why, in that second 
room were panels where Thayer could pull 
some of that high-art stuff, like in the Rus- 
sian picture, and slip it over on the exhib- 
itors so it wouldn’t be so new to them when 
they saw The Coryphée. Say, he’d tell 
that to Thayer, and - 

Suddenly the blinding lights blazed on, 
and here came the Trojan horse, as it were, 
full panoplied and well-processioned; and 
Mary, standing at the end of the glittering 
vista, took one good look. 

“Ghastly!’’ she pronounced, without 
even glancing at her director to see what 
he thought of it. 

“That’s the best big drawing-room suite 
in Hollywood!” declared Bert Hodges 
stolidly, for he was used to selling this set 
to directors who didn’t want it. “You can 
put in furniture and drapes and bric-a-brac 
and family portraits that'll give you all the 
English atmosphere you need, and ——’’ 

“It’s no use, Mr. Hodges,” incisively 
interrupted Mary. ‘The old English place 
in my story was in stiff Tudor Gothic, and 
the family who had lived in it for many 

enerations partook of that stiff angu- 
arity.” 

A snicker from somewhere in the back- 
ground. It was Bill Morgan. 

“That hen’s got a fat chance to lay a 
striped Easter egg around this place,” he 
said, and went away to begin the belated 
broadcasting of Mary and her ways— 
Mary, whom he was off of for life. 

Thayer stood by with a troubled brow, 
and now he took his supervisor to one side. 

“I think you might give this set a little 
serious consideration, Miss Byrd. It isn’t 
at all what I’d like, but it lights up splen- 
didly, and we only use it for a couple of 
long shots. By careful selection of back- 
grounds for the medium shots we can get 
a very good-looking picture, and I want to 
warn you that if you antagonize the 





M. P. C. by turning down this set we'll 
suffer for it before the finish. They’l] load 
ten, thousand dollars against us for the 
Tudor set, and we'll need that money 
before we are through.” 

Mary Byrd stared at her director in 
stony silence for a moment. 

“T selected you, Mr. Thayer, because I 
thought you held artistic considerations 
above everything else. I am disappointed, 
but not helpless. I shall have a Tudor 
Gothic drawing-room suite!” 

Thereupon she turned on her heel and 
stalked out, leaving the burning-eyed 
Thayer full of corrosive, hating this set and 
the M. P. C. lot and Mary Byrd and him- 
self; for it did seem that this job was only 
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the culmination of his misfortunes, the last 


straw on the crowning sheaf. 


“The old cluck!”’ 


exclaimed Izzy sympa- 


thetically as he passed Thayer in a hurry; | 


but when he overtook Mary Byrd on the 
outside of the stage she found on the 
countenance of her sweet child the ingra- 
tiating grin that had caught her fancy in 
the first place, and there was warm friend- 
liness in his dark brown eyes. She put her 
hand affectionately on his shoulder, and 
though the scarlet burned to his ears as he 
heard a snicker somewhere behind there, 
he trudged along manfully, supporting 
Mary’s progress » A his good right shoulder; 
and he even, the sly young thing, managed 


to steal up at her a few glances which might | 
be construed as admiration for her clever- | 


ness. 
“Say, Miss Byrd, I don’t want to butt 
into your business; but I guess you want 
a girl that can make ’em cry for that second 
lead in your book, the gatekeeper’s daugh- 
ter. That’s a fine part.” 

“Well, hear the dear boy! I didn’t 
think you would appreciate the value of 
that part. I suppose you know some nice 
little girl whom you d like to see well pro- 
vided in the pictures.” 

“Yes’m 


ne little sweetheart of yours?” laughed 
Mary. 

“You bet my life not!”’ denied Izzy with 
such shocked emphasis that the scarlet of 
his ears deepened. ‘‘Sweethearts is out for 
me till I get my good business. I just know 
Prudence Joy professionally, and she’s 
been playin’ leads in some pose pictures.” 
He hesitated a moment while he studied 
sidelong the features of Mary Byrd, and as 


she turned to him suddenly with that saccha- | 


rine smile which he loathed he determinedly 
returned honey for sugar, and decided on 
his course. 
Byrd, I'd like to get ’er the job because 
I’m her agent an’ it’ll make me 10 per cent, 
if you think she'll fit the part, because this 
picture’s gonna be exploited big.” 

“What a bright little business man my 
sweet child is!” gurgled Mary in delight. 
“Where is its little playmate?” 

Speechless, Izzy led her into David 
Schusshel’s musty old red office, where 
Mary, who had expected to find some chit 
with more aspiration than possibility, 
stopped astonished. Rising to meet her 
was a slender girl with big deep blue eyes 
and hair like spun gold, who, tt 
her smart cloak, stood revealed in simple 
muslin—as the gatekeeper’s daughter. 

“Well, well, Miss Joy, you look as if you 
had just stepped out of my book!” cried 
Mary, sweeping forward to give Prudence’s 
hand a bony grip. “‘Can you cry, my dear? 
This is a weeping part, you know, and the 
poor girl just drips and drips from scene to 
scene.” 

Prudence looked at Izzy and smiled, and 
the gangling boy was fairly beatific as he 
regarded her. There was no thought in his 
mind of Prudence as a sweetheart; but in 
him was a firm belief that there wasn’t an- 
other girl in Hollywood with her sweetness 
and charm and beauty and ability. Then a 
sympathetic change came over his features 
as Prue’s curved lips drooped piteously, her 
shoulders sagged and her deep blue eyes 
filled with tears. 

“Please, Miss Byrd, may I have the 
part?” 


“To tell you the truth, Miss | 








nrowing off | 


The tears welled out over her lower eye- | 


lids and went coursing down her smooth 
cheeks, then sobs fluttered her bosom and 
choked up in her throat, and she fell into 
an agony of distressful weeping. 
“Oh, my dear!” exclaimed Mary By rd. 

“Oh, my dear, the art was made for you! 

“Thank you,” laughed Prue, unsnap- 
ping her little bag for her powder puff. 


“Marvelous! You turn it off and on | 
just like that. I’ll see that you get a con- | 


tract at once’’; and ignoring any ideas her 
director might have about the selection, 
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Mary went straight in to see Jake Stein- 
berg, who was in dark-visaged conference 
with Ethel Siren over her wardrobe for 
her ¢. 

“T have selected Prudence Joy for the 
second lead in my picture,” she announced, 
paying no attention to Ethel. “Please see 
that she gets her contract at once,” and 
out she stalked; whereon Ethel Siren rose 
dramatically. 

“Look here, Jake, are you going to sign 
up that blonde to play in scenes with me?”’ 

Jake Steinberg rose menacingly, his dark 
visage turning darker. 

“I’m going to do as I please!” he an- 
swered. “If I get you set it’s good busi- 
ness to give Mary Byrd a concession. 
Moreover, Prudence Joy can play the part 
to the queen’s taste, and you know it. I 
didn’t think she’d play second to you.” 

“Tt’s the ———— part. If she walks 
on that set, Jake Steinberg, I'll gyp her 
scenes!’’ 

“You try any monkey business around 
here and I'll bat your head off!” 

“You poor big imitation!’’ Ethel scorn- 
fully told him. ‘You're a big bluff!” 

Jake raised his two hands and gasped for 
want of words to express his intense exas- 


| peration; then suddenly he laughed. 


“You little devil!” he said, thus putting 


| his O. K. on another bit of the discord 


which makes pictures what they are. 
“What do you want?” 

This last was to Izzy in the doorway, a 
telegram in his hand, and the boy was 
fairly breathless with agitation. 

“Say, Jake, here’s a telegram for you from 
Mr. Schusshel, an’ the old cluck’s just got 
one at the same time, an’ she’s gone down 
- Finkle, Fenstein & Flackman’s with 
ver’n,”’ 

Jake laughed as he read his telegram. 

“Listen to this wise repeater from the 


| old boy, Ethel: 


Miss Byrd is to have complete supervision of 
Wondrous Sin, strictly within the scope of her 
contract. Am wiring this at her request and am 


confirming her status to her as above. 


| tract,” grinned Izzy. 


| what she mustn’t do. 


DaviID SCHUSSHEL. 


“Sure, I was there when Lipsheim and 
Mr. Schusshel and Andy framed that con- 
“They put in a 
clause to make her so mad that when they 
took that one out she forgot to look close at 
the rest of it; and now you got the veto. 
You can’t tell her what she must do, only 
Say, Jake, that 
means nothin’ but fights." 

“You said it!” observed Ethel, highly 


| pleased. 





“I don’t get a laugh out of it,” and 
Steinberg began breaking the burnt 
matches in his ash tray, one by one. 

“Say, Jake, looky!” There was sud- 
den eagerness in Izzy’s voice, and the light 
of sudden inspiration in his dark brown 
eyes as he saw a way to kill two birds with 
one stone. “Say, Jake, if I figure out a 
way to keep this old party too busy to 
raise trouble all the time, can I stick with 
Mr. Thayer on the picture?”’ 

“Goto it! I'd be glad to get rid of you.” 

So it was that when Mary Byrd came 
back from Finkle, Fenstein & Flackman’s, 
in possession of the deadly legal truth, fire 
in her eyes and the skin on her incisive jaw- 
bone stretched so tightly that there was a 
glistening little line of high light all around 
it, she was delayed in her intended battle 
with Jake Steinberg by the casting direc- 
tor. He led her into his office where were 
gathered a score of the aay young men 
she would need in her London drawing- 
room scene; tall, sleek-haired, slim-waisted 
young dancing boys, with the curve of youth 
still on their lips and the pink of youth 
still in their smooth cheeks and the wis- 
dom of a decadent world in their youth- 
ful eyes. Correctly dressed for the afternoon 
were all these he flappers, and Mary Byrd 
east half a dozen of the most attractive 
of them immediately. 

“You dear boys must come to dinner 
with me!” she exclaimed. 

Hot dog! As Mary Byrd fluttered out to 
her car with her dear boys, she passed right 
by the flat-stomached, gangle-shanked 
Isidor Iskovitch with only a gay nod; and 
her ex-sweet child felt like a man again. 


v 


HE Tudor drawing-rooms stretched 

into a beautiful tall perspective, som- 
ber, dignified, artistic. Lords and ladies 
in brave attire waited out there in the 
dusky dimness beneath the high rafters, 
ready to be told to stand here and move 
there, to smile now and bow then, and te 
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get back in your place, please, you were 
told not to step away from the fireplace. 
The eminent authoress, clad today in 
deeply yearning scarlet, sat on a canvas 
camp chair at the entrance of the great 
hall, surrounded by her coterie of devoted 
he flappers, but alertly ready to supervise 
at the slightest provocation; for the epoch- 
making moment had arrived. At last, after 
three weeks of nerve-racking, bitterly bat- 
tled preparation, they were ready to begin 
shooting the picture without stupidity. 
Then suddenly a passionate voice broke 
out of the bustle: 

“T thought this set was ready! Where 
are the lights?” 

It was Rawlins Thayer, speaking through 
his teeth as he scowled up aloft. 

“Go to it, friend!” encouraged Tommy, 
the camera man, a little, broad-faced fellow 
who shifted the visor of his cap from his 
forehead to the back of his neck, and vice 
versa, oftener than any other camera man 
in the business. ‘The last picture I made 
on this lot I carried a plumber’s candle with 
me to help out, but it’s all burned up. Say, 
Jim, have you got a couple of headlights 
you can spare off your automobile? Mr. 
Thayer’s decided not to shoot this for a 
dark scene.” 

Jim, the electrician in charge of this set, 
slouched over with an aggressive swing of 
his shoulders. 

“You oughtta know you can’t pour 
enough light on those dark walls to make 
it look like an August wheat field,” he 
gruffly argued, refusing to glance up at the 
paucity of overheads, for he knew that they 
were totally inadequate to illumine this big 
somber set for the long shots. “‘ These very 
lights you got light up the set you wouldn’t 
have like a Christmas tree.” 

“What is wrong?” inquired the super- 
visor, bustling in immediately to pour her 
oil on the burning waters. 

“Lights,” said Thayer shortly. 

He was already leafing over his script, 
and Jim turned to the woman in scarlet 
with a confidence which deceived no one. 

“Wait till I kick ’em on. You'll find 
they’re not so worse.”” 

“Certainly, kick ’em on, Jim,” and 
Tommy booted a cable out of his way. 
“Kick ’em on and I'll hold a match so we 
can find ’em.”’ 

Jim kicked ’em on, and sent the monkeys 
up on top of the set to handle the two spots 
so that this company should have all that 
was coming to it; and Tommy, surveying 
that vast, feebly lit dimness, snorted in 
high derision, “Well, what’s the matter? 
Ain’t the juice on?” 

“Say, I don’t know what kind of a pic- 
ture the M. P. C.’s gonna get with a blind 
camera man,” was the best Jim could do by 
way of come-back; and at that moment the 
drama shifted to Mary Byrd, who stood 
with her incisive countenance sharpened to 
a keen cutting edge, and her small green- 
gray eyes steely. 

“Walk off the set, Mr. Thayer! Dis- 
miss the company! Don’t shoot a scene 
until they supply enough lights!” 

“Please, Miss Byrd,” said Thayer pa- 
tiently, for with this very first hitch he 
foresaw that he would need more patience 
than art. “We have a_ two-thousand- 
dollar overhead today, and we'll need two 
thousand dollars before we ‘inish this pic- 
ture. Tommy, we’ll set up for the medium- 
short scenes over in the corner by the big 
clock. Mr. Abbot, please get your people 
for Scenes 38 to 42, 51 to 64, 75, 77, and 81, 
2 and 3.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ and Thayer’s brisk young 
assistant director was gone, while Thayer 
hurried across the big drawing-room to the 
corner by the clock, followed by Tommy 
with his camera over his shoulder. Mary 
Byrd compressed her lips and revolved a 
weighty question in her mind: Was she 
supervisor or was she not? 

“T think we'll set her up about here,” 
judged the director, tapping his foot on the 
floor; and Tommy, standing on the spot, 
stuck the tips of his thumbs together and 
made a frame of his hands through which 
he looked briefly. 

“You get the couch, the full of the table 
and the clock. Do you want that white 
statuette in?” 

“No!” yelled Thayer, glaring at the 
thing with aversion. ‘‘Where did that 
come from? It wasn’t here last night. Get 
it off the set!” 

“Off the lot for me,” agreed the photog- 
rapher. ‘You wouldn't be able to see any- 
thing else in this scene. Hey, Props, come 
and toss Venus in the alley!” 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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ONEY isn't the greatest thing in the world; but 

since it is the universal medium of exchange, it is 

an index of a man's worth on the job—the evalua 
tion of his success in the eyes of the world 

There are three major ways in which a man can get 
money 

If you are born with genius—a natural talent for render 
ing an unusual service of one kind or another —recognition 
and reward, bar accidents, are easily won. That's the 
first way. 

Again, through the inheritance of wealth or influential 
family connections, money may come. That's the second 

the least desirable way. 

But we can’t all have the overtowering genius of men 
like Edison or Carnegie, or gain wealth aad influence by 
inheritance 

So for the average man, success money influe nce 
become available through only one channel 

This—the third way—is based upon the fact that 
modern business, broadly speaking, is founded upon the 
buying and selling of Services, And the amount o 
money a man receives is a measure of the degree of 
Intelligence of the Service he renders 

This applies to every man everywhere—to the President 
of the great corporation, its humblest employee and every 
soul between 

So the third way money comes lies through increasing 
the capacity to render Intelligent Service Those two 
words, ‘‘Intelligent Service,” are the passport—the 
master key to quick and permanent success, 

Service is all you have to sell—the only thing any man 
business or professional, has to offer other men 

And the more Intelligence behind your Service, the 
greater its value and the more you will receive for the 
hours you have to sell 

The ability to render Intelligent Service is born of but 
one thing —knowledge. 

Naturally you can't sell something you don't possess 
You can't render Intelligent Service in business unles 
your decisions and actions are the result of sound, well 
grounded business knowledge 

And the first step toward earning more lies through 
learning more 

It is a fact, now universally recognized, that practical 
business training, either in the broad field of management 
or specialized branches, can be successfully acquired 
through evening study at home. 

In the constructive development of organized training 
designed to turn out sound, practical and successful men 
LaSalle Extension University has been privileged to pla 
a prominent part. 

Each year a student body, outnumbering many time 
the total classes of the greatest resident universities 
enrolls with LaSalle. Each individual student has th 
definite purpose of increasing his capacity to rendei 
Intelligent Service, thereby raising the value of the time 
he has to sell—both to self and employer 

Out of the millions of dollars spent in pioneering and 
finding the best ways and means of extension education 
have come such developments, for instance, as_ the 
LaSalle Problem Method, which makes business principl 
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The Three Ways Money Comes 


readily recognizable, understandable and usable in actual 
business practice. 

This method, distinctive in development and applica- 
tion with this institution, offers the student, not ‘book 
learning,’’ but thoro training—imparts practical, tried 
and tested experience—qualifies the man to render a truly 
Intelligent Service and to command a commensurate 
income Witness the increases in earning power of 
the exceptional kind which are daily reported by LaSalle 
students 

The man who plusses his native ability and experience 
with organized training, ‘‘makes himself''—he owes 
nothing to luck, birth or the other fellow. He has solved 
his own problem by increasing his capacity to rendet 
Intelligent Service He has automatically raised the 
price and value in the business mart of the time he has 
to sell 








J. G. Chapline 

President 

LaSalle Extension University 

Now is a wonderful word—NOW holds untold poten 
tialities. What you do today governs tomorrow—the 
action taken NOW comes as near controlling human 
destiny as is in man’s power 

Right NOW you're thinking about yourself, your 
future, and what it may be made thru organized training 

Investigation of LaSalle’s ability to render you an 
Intelligent Service entails no obligation. It merely calls 
for the simple act of indicating your interest on the coupon 
below and starting it on its way by mail. We will earnestly 
try to make it the best “NOW” you have ever invested 
with action, 

LaSalle Extension University 

Michigan Avenue at 41st Street Chicago, Illinois 


Write for “Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 


A Remarkable Book—Sent without Charge 
Upon request, the book ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 
ind material completely descriptive of the course and 
ervice that interests you, will gladly be sent without cost 
or obligation. Just indicate course in which interested, 
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Chi-Namel Self-leveling 
Auto Finish 
and be sure of a smooth, bril- 
liant, durable waterproof 
finish. Apply fearlessly be- 
cause it Caves no laps or 
brush marks and you get color 
and gloss in one operation. 
You could put it on with a 
whisk broom if you wanted 
to because it is self-leveling 

and dries smooth. 

Chi-Namel Leather Top and 
Seat Dressing removes discol- 
oration and restores original 
color and pliability of both 
leather and imitation leather 
tops, curtains, cushions and 
upholstery. 


Chi-Namel Auto Polish is literally 
a varnish food. Does not destroy 
the lustre of your car. It feeds and 
strengthens the varnish, lengthening 
its life and lustre. Chi-Namel Fin- 
ishes are available at the Chi-Namel 
Quality store. If there is none in 
your community, write us and we'll 
have you supplied. 
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Props came running, a gray-haired man, 
pleasant, polite and earnest, and darted 
with the statuette under his arm. 
think we’ll Ly this for contrast, 
Tommy; good strong lightings on our peo- 
| ple, and keep it off the walls. And suppose 
| we shift the set-up so we get that plain back- 
| ground without any of the decorative bor- 
| der, except just at the edge. 
| “We'll get along fine,” riudged Tommy, 
turning his visor to the back of his aeek, 
| “Say, Jim, bring ’em over! Gimme those 
| two spots, right up here and here, so I get 

a cross light. 
| “And, Jim”—Thayer turned on the elec- 

trician quietly and dispassionately—‘‘I 
think you quite understand that I’m shoot- 
ing these scenes in order not to stand idle 
while you're getting me just three times as 
many lamps overhead as I now have. Also, 
twice as many banks and floods behind the 
openings. If you get them in a hurry I’il 
be through with the long shots today. If 
you don’t I'll have to use those extra lights 
all day tomorrow.” 

“T’ll have to take it up with Hodges,” 
growled Jim. 

“Take it up with Will Hays if you like 
just so you get the lights,” and Thayer 
turned sharply to his script, while a gan- 
giing figure darted out of the shadows at the 
side of the set and went streaking across the 
lot to Bert Hodges’ office. It was Izzy 
Iskovitch, and in five minutes he had Bert 
down on Stage Five urging Creiker to finish 
with his overheads. Bert was satisfied. He 
had shown ‘em how much more expensive 
it was to light this new set than his pet 
drawing-room suite. 

All was ready in the corner by the clock. 
A space twenty feet square was hemmed in 
by blue-vapor tubes and hissing twins and 
floods, the camera was set and a dozen 
players were ready to step in—but where 
was the leading lady? 

Oh, here she was, coming across the 
floor at great leisure in her street attire, the 
one truly unflurried person in that vast 
stage! It was Ethel Siren, who had secured 
her job when Mary secured the Tudor set; 
and she wore a wonderful new sable neck 
piece on her new white broadcloth tailleur. 

The director bit his lip, as a man with 
such burning eyes had need to do occasion- 
ally in a business the working details of 
which are so constantly so fervid, and con- 
sidered how best to handle his tardy 
player; but the supervisor was hampered 
by no such flaccid calculations. 

“Don’t you know that the call was for 
8:30?” she demanded. ‘ You do know, for 
I heard Mr. Abbot notify you!” 

“Oh, yes,”’ rejoined Ethel noncha- 
lantly. ‘ Yes, I was here at 8:30; but I was 
told that the long shots would be made 
first, and I’m not in those, so I couldn’t be 
used until noon.” 

***Made up 8:30,’ were Mr. Abbot's in- 
structions!” fairly hissed the supervisor. 
“You procured your position by favoritism, 
Miss Siren, but you will maintain it by 
work!” 

“Allright!” Ethel’s black eyes were full 
of lightnings and she swung her hand to her 
hip. “If you want to call names, come on, 
let’s start, you giddy old —— 

But at that tense moment Rawlins 
Thayer jumped between, grabbed Ethel’s 
arm, twirled her out of the scene, away 
from the pleased onlookers, and appealed 
to her professional ethics. 

“That's out,” he said. “We've a hun- 
dred extras at work today. Come on and 
help, How long will it take you to make 


| (Continued from Page 86) 
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“About an hour and a quarter,’ * returned 

| the young lady placidly. ‘1 have to have 
my hair done in that funny way Miss Byrd 

| wants; and if I can’t make it becoming this 
time I won’t wear it that way.” 

“Tf it isn’t becoming we don’t want you 
to.” Thayer noticed Prudence Joy near 
one-of the entrances, and walked Ethel in 

| that direction with a friendly clasp on her 
elbow. “Make it snappy, won’t you?” 
He released Ethel’s arm as they neared the 
opening. ‘Miss Joy, I think we'll take 
ead scenes at the foot of the stairway. I'll 
ave plenty of time for your close-ups, and 
| can stud the best lightings for you.” 
| Ethel Siren’s black eyes glinted; but she 
; left the set—and she hurried. Simultane- 
| ously a gangling figure darted out of the 
| shadows at the side of the set and went 
streaking across the lot to Jake Steinberg’s 
office. It was Izzy Iskovitch, and he burst 
in on the busy general manager with: 
“Say, Jake, Ethel’s crabbin’ the show! 
She just now came on the set not made up, 
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an’ has a run-in with the cluck an’ Thayer 
hadda split "em out!” 

“Where is she?” and Jake stamped out 
his cigar viciously. 

“Gone to her dressin’ room.” 

“Tell Thayer she’ll be there when he 
wants her,” said Jake, and strode out. 

In the studio the tubes and arcs were 
once more dragged across the floor, and 
were hemmed now about the corner by the 

rand staircase; and at last the camera no 

onger pointed at an empty field, for Pru- 

dence Joy, an eager and an ambitious little 
trouper, was there to do her patient best. 
She’d read her scenes, she’d absofbed the 
character and she was living the part, a 
modest little thing with great innocent 
eyes which suspected no wrong, even in the 
most obvious of situations; and she went 
through her brief rehearsal with a neatness 
and dispatch which won the heart of her 
director—but not of the supervisor. 

“Not what I want,” quoth Miss Byrd. 
“As she comes down the stairs and meets 
Count D’Avo there should be a demure lit- 
tle uplift of the eye, a trace of a sparkle, a 
saucy little smile, and then shy demure- 
ness. 

“IT see,” and Thayer exerted that suppres- 
sion which always corroded him inwardly. 
“7 thought this girl was straight.” 

“She is,”” responded the authoress tartly. 
“She can sparkle, though, can’t she? She 
is straight from choice, not from stupidity.” 

The other principals surged into closer 
earshot, with the assistant director, the 
camera man, the assistant camera man, the 
property man, the assistant property man, 
two electricians, Bert Hodges, Bill Morgan 
and a few mere loafers all hanging on each 
syllable with the avidity peculiar to the 
gossips on a motion-picture lot, and Thayer 
forbore saying certain things he would have 
liked very much to say. 

“T’ll try it. Now, Miss Joy, we ll re- 
hearse it with this motivation.” 

He explained it to Prudence carefully 
and rehearsed her painstakingly. 

“‘Not the thing I meant,’’ declared Mary 
emphatically. ‘Understand, this girl is a 
live human being. She is straight; but 
from the spice of the devil in her eyes 
Count D’Avo thinks she is not.” 

“So will the people who see the picture! 
You cannot do it, Miss Byrd! You cannot 
get over these contradictions of character 
on the screen in single scenes! This is the 
first time we see the girl in the picture, and 
every significant action stamps her at once. 
It is necessary to the dramatics of your 
story for this girl to be absolutely straight, 
yet a at the start you have indications 
that she’s flirty and knows a few things she 
won't tell; and it will take the rest of your 
picture to correct that impression. The 
only thing you should stamp here is purity.” 

“Damn!” said Mary. “I'll rehearse this 
scene!” 

Then began the tragedy and the comedy 
and the folly of so-called supervision, for by 
the time Mary Byrd was through explain- 
ing the complex character of the gate- 
keeper’s daughter which Prudence Joy was 
to interpret into this simple little scene, the 
girl didn’t know anything, but turned ap- 
pealing glances to Thayer. The other prin- 
cipals, in the background, began to look 
worried, and the verve oozed out of them; 
for, after all, unless they are very big 
players in a compelling position, they are 
helplessly at the mercy of direction; and if 
the direction is confused, nothing but con- 
fusion can result. Over and over, Prudence, 
now at the direction of Mary and now at 
the direction of Thayer, who tried ear- 
nestly to interpret his supervisor, went up 
six steps and came down six steps, lifted 
her eyes demurely to Count D’Avo as a 
nice girl should, put a glint and a sparkle 
and a sidelong lingering in her eyes as a 
nice girl should not; then went up six steps 
and did it over again. 

Time flew and dragged—both at once. 
Ethel Siren was on the sidelines, made up 
for her part, and not a crank had been 
turned. In desperation Thayer called Mary 
Byrd to one side. The vitriol was floating 
his Adam’s apple by now; but he must 
make a creditable picture out of this, as 
the worried eyes of Izzy reminded him from 
just back of the camera. 

“Well, Miss Byrd, you see yourself that 
it is an unmistakable flirtation, don’ t you? 
How shall we shoot the scene?’ 

“Oh, play the poor girl pure and pallid!”’ 
Mary went back to her dear boys for con- 
solation, leaving her director flat, cold and 
without benefit of supervision. 

Too late. Prudence Joy, having been 
drilled for an hour and a half to throw a 
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flirtatious note into her modesty, could not 
entirely drop the devilish little uptilt of the 
eye which came normally to her anyhow; 
the enticing little smile, the demure, side- 
long down glance; so, sweltering in the 
fiercely hot and blinding lights which sur- 
rounded her, and smarting under the sneer 
of Ethel Siren, Prue went patiently up and 
down her six steps for another eternity, 
until Thayer, in desperation, shot the scene 
to relieve the poor girl of her misery, plan- 
ning distressingly on a retake of his very 
first work as soon as they would be fairly 
started; and so is the virile drama of the 
pictures constructed. 

“Now, Miss Joy,” said he, with a great 
deal of sympathy, ‘‘we’ll go into the next 
episode, where you meet your benefactress 
afte T the tragedy. Do you think you can 
cry? v6 

“Oh, my heavens, lead me to it!” 
laughed Prue. ‘‘I could do the best job of 
weeping I ever did in my career!"’ And 
suddenly her eyelids began to quiver and 
her lips to tremble. It was real emotion 
this time, dragged out of a tortured soul 
and body, and back in the shadows a tear 
was in the eye of Izzy 

“Hold it, Miss Joy!” hegged 
“Come in quickly, Lady Lei’ster! 

But it was too late again. Prudence was 
not supposed to be weeping at the opening 
of the scene. She was in a condition too 
moist for grease paint, and was sent to her 
dressing room to restore her make-up. 

Across the set again with the lights; and 
Iithel Siren, cool and prim and with an 
expression like a cat licking cream after her 
lovely battle with Jake Steinberg and the 
pleasant entertainment of the blonde’s mis- 
fortune, was the queen of the May. She 
knew exactly where she should stand and 
how she should turn and what emotions 
she should portray, without being told; for 

s she not Lady Clare? And as for a 
peppy love scene, just leave it to Ethel! 

A strident voice was suddenly in Thayer's 
ear, a scarlet presence by his side. 

‘‘Where in my book or in my script do 
you find warrant for such a revolting in- 
terpretation? Even in her decadence, 
Lady Clare is not vulgar. She is high-bred 
through it all, not a common guttersnipe!’ 

‘*Please, Miss Byrd!’’ warned the di- 
rector, but he was too late. Ethel’s quick 
ear had caught the sibilant damning of her 
art and her character, and her fist was on 
her hip 

“Well, hear the old cuckoo strike 
twelve!"’ she exclaimed, while the entire 
strength of the company surged in, some 
snickering and some gasping; _and Ethel 
Siren took a good deep breath. ‘“‘Say, Mary 
Byrd, I may not be as well posted as some 
on the indecencies of the nobility; but if 
they’ve got anything that hasn't been ex- 
ploited in Hollywood, I'll bet my salary 
we'll have the epidemic before you get 
away!” 

She got no further, because Jake Stein- 
berg had her by the shoulders and shook 
her until her hairpins fell out, and Thayer 
had Mary Byrd backed up in a corner in 
a screaming hysteria. 

“I’ve stood all I’m going to stand!” he 
told his eminent supervisor between his 
teeth, and a great weight lifted from his 
chest as he loosed the vitriol which was 
corroding ‘sis interior. ‘‘You’ve made ex- 
istence one continuous humiliating hell 
from the minute I signed up with you, and 
now I’m a free man! I quit! Here's your 
script! Direct your own picture! / 

Mary stared in fascination into those 
deep burning eyes, and the tension in her 
incisive features began to relax. It was at 
that moment that a gangling figure darted 
from the shadows quite near by, and rush- 
ing to Tommy, the camera man, said some- 
thing quick, excited, breathless. 

‘Several cheers,”’ observed Tommy, and 
twisting the visor of his cap sidewise he 
shouted, “Kick ’em on, Jim! Let's see if 
we can find the dear old homestead.” 

An instant later the huge Tudor set was 
illuminated by a dazzling flood of overheads 
which would cost a pretty penny when the 
bills came in; but just now it was worth 
the expense, for Mary Byrd, looking down 
the long perspective, gasped and her steel 
gray eyes softened. 

‘“‘Isn’t it beautiful, Mr. Thayer? I sup- 
pose you'll go right ahead with the long 
shots next.” 

Th \ayer turned to her slowly and sternly 

‘Miss Byrd, I will not have any fur rther 
interference on the set, nor will I have the 
morale of my company broken up. What- 
ever instructions you may have for me 
must be in consultation away from the 


Thayer 
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camera.” He raised his voice. ‘‘Mr. Ab- 
bot, get your company together, please, for 
the long shots; and make it snappy!” 
Oh, sweet, sweet dove of peace! For a 
few brief sequences it fluttered among the 
dim rafters over the impressive Tudor 
halls; then suddenly its coo turned to a 
hiss and it developed rattles on its tail 
Thayer, brought to his senses by Izzy, re 
signed no more; but expended his nerves, 
as they moved from set to location and 
from location to set, in looking for the 


worst. It happened in the South Sea 
Islands—on a beach some twenty miles 
from Los Angeles—where Ethel Siren, 


long studious of how she could best sink a 
shining blade into the vitals of Mary 
Byrd’s Wondrous Sin, acquired a totally 
unexpected prudery. She positively re- 
fused to have the poison thorn, which was 
the real plot of Mary Byrd's book, stuck 
into her knee. The ankle was the best she 
would do. She was a lady, not a common 
guttersnipe! 

Then, indeed, sulphur burned and pitch 
flew, and for half an hour the 
and the leading lady shrilled their vituper 
ative compliments at each other; then the 
leading lady popped into her limousine and, 
leaving the picture helpless, drove home to 
give Jake Steinberg the worst hour of his 
life up to then 

Tense silence settled on the South Sea 
Islands. The seven withered palms which 
were stuck in the sand to represent dense 
tropical vegetation stood stiff and stark, 
without a rustle of their desiccated leaves; 
under a flat sky lay the vast inertia of the 
glazed Pacific, not a wrinkle on its bosom; 
down back of the foreground hut the blood- 
thirsty natives, with their faces chalked in 
the proper circles and patches, harmonized 
in their soft South Sea Island voices about 
Lindy and Mobile and Cawn Pone Hot in 
Mammy’s Pan; but that only added to 
the desolation 


authoress 


‘Say, Miss Byrd, can I speak to you 
private?”"’ 
Mary, sitting in her limousine, which 


was sunk to the hubs in the infernal sand, 
wiped her eyes and her red, red nose. 

Vhy, here’s my sweet child come back 
to me,”’ she sniffled. 

Izzy Iskovitch gangled in. She seized his 
hand and held it and turned to him a coun- 
tenance which pleaded piteously for tender 
sy mppeny. But what she got was a crisply 
cold, businesslike voice. 

“Say, Miss Byrd, I gotta idea about your 
picture.” He twisted himself so that he 
could be less aware of the strain on his arm. 
“Couldn't you change it to make Prudence 
Joy the one that gets the thorn in he or knee 
an’ has the big scene in the hut an’ marries 
Count D’Avo?” 

Mary surveyed the eager-eyed Izzy in 
amazement, then she looked out across the 
glazed Pacific; and lo, there was a ripple 
on its bosom, and in the desiccated leaves 
of the seven palms there was a rustling 
Presently the clasp on Izzy’s hand relaxed, a 
smile sat on Miss Byrd's lips and pleasant- 
ness beamed in her eye 

“‘Why, that would throw the entire lead 
to Miss Joy!” she fairly purred. ‘‘ You dear 
child!” And clutching her bony arms 
around Izzy impulsively, though he battled 
with a desperation born of mortal terror, 
she kissed him! 

vi 

2 screams came suddenly from the 

office of the general manager of the 
M.P.C.; a woman's screams. There were 
the sounds of a mighty struggle in that 
room, and in the outer office cheeks 
blanched and hearts stood still One in- 
trepid man in a flannel shirt which made of 
him a hero rushed to the door, but it was 
locked. 

‘Jake!” he called. ‘‘Let me in!” and 
he shook the door handle 

No response, except that the 
redoubled. Izzy Iskovitch, running to the 
spot to find out what was the matter, im 
mediately ran out again and around the 
corner of the building, followed by the 
breathless auditors. 

The y looked into the windows of Jake 
Steinberg’ s office. Jake, so black of visage 
that his teeth and eyeballs seemed star- 
tlingly white, was sitting stolidly at his desk 
with his arms folded, while Ethel Siren, not 
a hair of her elaborately coifed head out of 
place, was storming around the room, over 
turning chairs and throwing ash trays an d 
other bric-a-brac, and shrieking fran tic call: y 
The general manager, seeing the cluster 
gathering outside, rose, walked to the 
window and threw it open. 

(Continued on Page 93 
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In its own home town 


Cinco leads, as everywhere 


PHILADELPHIA is nearly a “one-cigar” city, for its chief alle- 


giance is to Cinco, its own cigar, made here for many genera 


tions. Philadelphia men were first to smoke Cinco and for years 


Philadelphia has ranked first in Cinco sales. Now we make 


nearly a million a day to satisfy a nation of critical smokers, 


for in one city after another Cinco has become first choice. 


Ihe latest: A Cinco Pocket Pack 
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of ten, triply wrapped to keep 


75c. For sale everywhere, 
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, many sales, resulted from 


Fireside-adver- 


howing of Farm & 


This is one of the window display 
castle, Indiana, to tie their 


How one progressive store learned at first 
hand the value of Farm & Fireside, The 
National Farm Magazine, in increasing 
LOCAL farm trade. 


j IKE ether merchants throughout the country,we have 
4 been re 1ding your advertiseme nts showing how 
stores have increased their sales by featuring and dis 
playing the products advertised in Farm & Fireside,” 


writes the lee Hardware Company of Newcastle, Ind. 


“We decided to try the plan in our store, although 
we were perhaps a little doubtful as to the results. 
Accordingly, we made up a window display and a store 
display of the products advertised in Farm & Fireside 
which we sell, and advertised this display in our local 


newspapers 


‘We are no longer doubtful as to the influence of 
Farm & Fireside, and the buying power of its sub 


scribers, in this community. 


Display makes sales of $3,392.10 


“During a single week in April—and this not a partic 
ularly good trading week, either, because the weather 
was perfect and farmers were busy in the fields—our 
sales on these Farm & Fireside-advertised products 
ilone amounted to $3,392.10, or 859% of our total week's 
business. Sales for the week were 20°, greater than 


} % greater than the corres- 


the week before, and 113 
ponding week last year. 


“Of course we would have sold merchandise with 


FARM & FIRESID 


The National farm Magazine 


cAs advertised i» 





out the Farm & Fireside displa But we know that 
the display per fup buving t told people that w 
carried these products which th had read about in 


Farm & Firesice 


“American Fence, Bean Spray Pumy Champion 
Cleveland Metal Product D 
Dietz Lanterns, Everead Flash 
li thts, Gillette Razors, International Impl ments and 
Tractors, O'Cedar Mops and Polish, Planet Jr. Im 
plements, Stewart Adto Accessories, Viko Aluminum 


Uren tls 


Spark Plugs, 


Cream Se parators, 


How customers responded 


A number of farm people told us that they read Farm 
& Fireside every month. Some of them seemed to show 
1 better appreciation of our store because we featured 
nationallv-advertised merchandise Several people re 
marked that thev had read the advertising of various 
products in Farm & Fireside, but did not know that we 
carried the products 


You may sav for us that we believe in Farm & Fire 
side advertising—-we know that it 1s an important fac 
tor in this community And we are going to have 


more of these Farm & Fireside displays—because we 


know that they increase sales and profits for us 


An opportunity for you 
The opportunity which the Ice Hardware Company 
utilized so profitably exists for every merchant In 
every community there are one hundred, two hundred, 


Come in and examine this Standard Merchandise 
rm & Fireside 


used by the Ice Hardware Company, New 
tore to the products advertised in Farm & Firestde 


85% of our sales this week were products 
advertised in FARM & FIRESIDE cx. 























L. L. Tee (right) and D. C. Ice (left), pro 
prietors of the Ice Hardware Company 


as many as one thousand or more familie n th letter 
farming regions, who are readers of Farm & | 
who look to its editorial pages for instruction and 11 


ration tn the business of farming, who rely upon it 






information and advice regard 


vertising pages for 
the merchandise which will give them the utmost 
utility ind value 

The manufacturers whose products are ted below 
ire investing in advertising tn | irm & bir le to mak 
t easier for vou to sell these products 


It only remains for you through the medium of 


dow displays, store displays, local newspaper adver 
tising and personal selling, to tell the prosper 


farm families that you se!l the products advert 


Farme& Fireside. When you do this, increased sales w 
follow just as certainly as day follows night 


Send for display material 


If you would like to try the plan which the Ice Hardwar 
Company used, we will gladly help you. Just write u 
“How may we put on a Farm & Fireside display,” and 
name the products in the list below which you carry 
and we will send you display material and sugg 
tions. Please write to Retail Sales Director, Suite 





1A, at address below. 








The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Home Companion, Collier's The National 
ae v, The Mentor 
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(Continued from Page 89) 

“Hello, Creiker, ” he said. ‘Were you 
waiting to see me? 

“Yes.” The oieiad director grinned in 
at the subsiding virago, and then tried to 
look as if he hadn’t. ‘‘Do I have to keep 
this big stiff Clifford Strong, or do I take 
over Hartley Danforth?” 

“Danforth. His next script’s all ready. 
Here it is.’ He reached back to his desk 
for it and handed it out. “What’s your 
trouble, Benson?” and, finishing with the 
group, he ordered Izzy to bring him a 
couple of sandwiches and some cigars, 
closed the window, unlocked the door and 
sat at his desk. 

“Now rll begin where you made me 
leave off,” he observed with grim decisive- 
ness, ‘‘and if you start another ballyhoo 
I’ll open the door and beat you up, with 
witnesses.”” He paused to give her a 
chance; but Ethel, studying him carefully, 
decided that he might possibly do it, for 
she had never goaded him quite so far; so 
she changed her tactics and began to 
sniffle; and Jake went on: “As I was about 
to state, this is the last picture you'll ever 
do on this lot. Now keep your trap shut, 
you!” 

“But, Jake,”’ she whimpered, “since 
they came back from location she’s 
written me out of the picture, except for a 
few cheap scenes whe sre I say howdy do and 
have some tea 

“Serves you right !” yelled Jake, his tem- 
per rising as hers abated. “I won’t open 
my mouth to help you out of that. I got no 
use for anybody that walks off a set or quits 
any kind of a job with an unfinished re- 
sponsibility, no matter what has happened. 
See? I’m through! And if you don’t go 
back and finish these scenes that are laid 
out for you, I wouldn’t give you a nickel for 
all the salary you'll earn in the next two 
years.”’ 

Ethel stopped sniffling and began to 
cogitate. For once the temperament which 
had proved so effective with Jake had mis- 
carried. She began to express deep contri- 
tion in her mobile young countenance, then 
edged over close and said in her most 
wheedling tones: 

“All right, big boy. I'll be good. Sup- 
pose I do go back on the set and finish out 
pretty, then what'll you do?” 

“‘Nothing!”’ snapped Jake, edging away 
from her; and that was the sign of his weak- 
ening. 

It took her five minutes to melt him, but 
she could not melt him far enough to prom- 
ise that she could work again on the M. P 
C. lot, for he was a man who had other 
fighting outlets than her for his office- 
hour energies. 

“No, chicky, it’s all fixed, and you can 
take your tortoise-shell toilet set out of 
Dressing-room 32. I think I’ve got you 
sawed off on the Pinnacle.” 

“You want to get rid of me!” wailed 
Ethel, genuinely this time. ‘Aw, Jake!”’ 

“No, I just want to get you off the lot,” 
he said. ‘It’s either you or my job. But 
listen! If I can get you on the Pinnacle lot, 
you know what Granville Leroy can do for 
you. He owns stock in the company and 
pulls anything he pleases, and any picture 
he directs they put a minimum quota of 
four hundred thousand on it and ship it di- 
rect to their first-run houses.” 

“Will he give me leads?” inquired Ethel, 
a catch in her voice but the light of antici- 
pation in her hard black eyes. 

“You don’t think I’d make a piker of 
you, do you?” and Jake was sternly re- 
proachful. ‘Why, your very first part, if 
I can sell you to Leroy, is the vamp ballet 
dancer in Henri Fouchot’s The Dancing 
Teacher.” 

Izzy, coming in at the door, nearly 
dropped his sandwiches. Any time he 
heard or saw the word “ballet” he had a 
palpitation of the heart, running into at 
least five figures. And it was putting a 
crease between his eyes, for Wondrous 
Sin was a sure flop so far as it concerned the 
making cf a sales value for the director of 
The Coryphée. 

“T’d like to play a ballet-girl part,” 
mused Ethel. 

The measure of any man’s greatness lies 
in his ability to grasp an opportunity—and 
Izzy Iskovitch was right there with an 
eager clutch. 

“Say, Jake, Ethel was fine in the third 
reel of Happiness at Last, an’ her figure 
looks swell in The Trapeze Girl, an’ them 
close-ups in The Luring Lie—say, they was 
works o’ art!” 

“You certainly have guessed ’em!’’ said 
Jake, reaching for a cigar and waving the 
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sandwiches toward Ethel. “Suppose you 
go pick some films out and send ‘em over. 
“T’ll take ’em!” offered Izzy promptly. 
So it occurred that the potential magnate 
sat in a projection room at the Pinnacle 
studios with the famous director, Granville 
Leroy, who could make any picture stick 


because it was sold before it was made, and | 


they viewed Ethel Siren in various moods; 
but at about a hundred feet into the second 
reel shown Izzy peered at Leroy, dimly 


visible in the stray light from the projection | 


booth. He was leaning forward intently, 


and his cigarette was motionless in his fin- 


gers, not in his mouth. 

“The bum!” muttered Izzy huskily. 
“That reel got slipped in by mistake by a 
bonehead boy. Ethel ain’t init. We'll take 
it off.” 

No answer. Leroy’s head turned impa- 
tiently; he took a whiff of his cigarette and 
turned back to the picture. Hot dog! 

“What is that?” the famous director 
asked when the reel was finished. 

“‘Oh, it’s a dead one,” and there was pro- 

found negligence in the boy’s voice. “One 
o’ these little unknown independe nts made 
it with his own money, an’ it takes a di- 
rector with big sales value to put across 
this high-art stuff, so he couldn’t sell it, an’ 
it’s in the scrap pile. But say, Mr. Leroy, 
you oughtta see some o’ the rest of it! It’s 
gotta Russian ballet scene with women 
jumpin’ around that’s the cat’s whiskers, 
believe me!” 

Leroy sat looking at the empty screen 
and visualizing there the ballet he had 
planned to put in his adaptation of the 
French novel, but suddenly a Russian bal- 


let with women jumpin’ around seemed 


more attractive. 


“I'd like to see those other reels if you | 


can find them,”’ he presently concluded. He 
was a man of original ideas, was Leroy, no 
matter whose. 


Three films, the fates of which had been | 
strangely interwoven, proved of more than 


passing interest that winter. 

Wondrous Sin, which had been so bra- 
zenly exploited as ‘“‘a novel transferred 
directly to the screen under the supervision 
of the author,” was chiefly notable for 
having the worst garbled story of any pic- 
ture of the season, a plot which seemed to 
ramble off into nowhere and to be con- 
stantly changing its mind, characters with 
contradictory motivation, and scenes which 
were absolutely without conviction. The 
direction, under Rawlins Thayer, was 
artistic in spots, but strangely troubled in 
others; and the production alternated be- 
tween extravagance and tawdry cheap- 
ness. It really seemed that nobody except 
the title writer and the photographer knew 
what they were doing, the honors being 
with the title writer, who had taken the 
censorship sting out of it, making it the 
story of a young girl battling for her virtue, 
a part played wonderfully by Prudence Joy, 
who thus established herself as the grandest 
little weeper on the American screen. There 
was another character, an almost-erring 
wife given to dangerous flirtations, and 
played by Ethel Siren, who at the outset 
threatened to steal the lead from Prudence 
Joy, but who soon dropped back into pink- 
tea oblivion. Altogether the production 
was another of those stupid things which 
proved that authors have no business in 
the pictures. Distributed by the M. P. C 

Granville Leroy’s masterpiece, The Bal- 
let Master, adapted from Henri Fouchot’s 
The Dancing Teacher, and boldly trans- 
ferred to a Russian background, was the 
sensation of the year. With Leroy’s usual 
daring originality, he had employed such 
uniquely artistic settings and such novel 
tricks of lighting as to place him in the 
front rank of creative genius; and his 
Ballet Russe, headed by the zippy Ethel 
Siren, was the most astoundingly extrava- 
gant assemblage of women ever shown on 
the screen. Distributed by the Pinnacle 

Rawlins Thayer’s The Ballet Dancer, a 
close interpretation of Balinkoff’s tense 
Russian drama The Coryphée, was clearly 
an imitation of Leroy’s Ballet Master 
that is, in its unique art treatment and 
novel lighting effects—and by many was 
conside red a distinct improvement even on 
Leroy’s masterpiece. Leroy was wi ithout 
question a great leader, but it must be con- 
ceded that Rawlins Thayer was a great 
follower. Distributed by the Excelsior. 

“*A follower!” hissed Rawlins Thayer 
between his teeth; and his dark eyes were 
burning and the vitriol in him was blister- 
ing his tongue. 

“What you kickin’ about?” The poten- 
tial Isidor Iskovitch, Magnate, wore a 
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Have you ever tried 
it this way? 
/des oa OU know, of course, 


that Listerine has 


When you do a bee-line from 


dozens of uses as a safe 
antiseptic, But do you 
know of its unusual prop- 
erties as a safe non- 
aie w anda irritating deodorant? 
Whenever you don’t 
have time for a tub or a 
shower, or when these 
are not accessible, simply 


try dousing on Listerine. 





See how cool, refreshed 
and clean it leaves you 


feeling. after summer sport 


And best of all, Lister- 
/ ine used this way as a 
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eBroilingSun — 
tries out your Paint 


| eee heat blisters cheap paint and exposes the 
surface to weather wear. Then rot and 
decay gain a free hand, deterioration sets in 
and you must repaint or repair—perhaps both. 


On the other hand, the surface protected by 
Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint has almost unlimited 
life. This high-grade, long-wearing paint seals 
the surface with a non-porous film that is tough 
and hardy, yet elastic enough to allow for the 
expansion and contraction caused by weather 
extremes. That is why it doesn’t blister, crack 
or peel. 


Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint also covers an un- 
usually large surface per gallon. Remember 
these points when you decide to paint. 


Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint is one of the long 
line of famous products manufactured by the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company—each of 
which is known for high quality and perfect 
service. You can find anything you need in 
the way of glass, paint and varnish among the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s products. 
Handled by quality dealers everywhere. 


A good brush is needed for a good paint job. 


: the surface and | 
Sou save all dig» New 








If you have a paint problem, 
write for ‘‘Proof’’ Booklet. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
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cheerful grin that belonged with the thirty- 
five-thousand-dollar check in his pocket 
and the corroboration of that judgment 
which was to make him a great producer. 
“Say, if Granville Leroy hadn't a-stoled 
your picture so as to break the exhibitors 
in to them high-art effects o’ yourn, you'd 
’a’ been followin’ in the other direction, 
broke, in place o’ standin’ here with money 
to pay your mother’s loan an’ make another 
picture, an’ us havin’ more to come, fifty- 
fifty. An’ believe me, you bet you my life, 
our picture, even if it is a imitation, grosses 
as much as Wondrous Sin, even with all 


| Mary Byrd’s sales value!” 


| me items concerning their neighbors. 


| paid to the exhibitors some seven hundred 


Smal!/-Town 


Which was strictly true. The public, 
which hated Mary’s inane monstrosity, 
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thousand dollars to see it, and it paid some 
seven hundred thousand dollars to see 
Rawlins Thayer’s The Ballet Dancer, which 
it enthusiastically admired. 

So what's the use? 

Much the same thought was in the mind 
of the eminent authoress as she visited the 
New York office of the M. P. C. in final 
settlement; for she received only one- 
third as much as the Pinnacle would have 
paid her for almost as bad a picture, and 
she would have been spared all the agony. 

“Well, Miss Byrd,” observed Andy 
Lochlaren with a dry smile that would have 
been hilarity in another, “have you dis- 
covered how motion pictures can be so 
unintelligent?” 

“Damn!” said Mary Byrd. 


S tuft 





By ROBERT QUILLEN 


Setting a Spell , 


PRINT a weekly newspaper and have a 
few friends out in the country who send 
Ifa 
farmer loses a hog or buys a piano or paints 
his barn the event is recorded and immor- 
talized in print. Recently one of my rural 


| correspondents contributed this item: “ Mr. 


and Mrs. Joe Brown and children were at 
the home of Riley Gwinn to set a spell 
Tuesday evening.” 

Perhaps you are not acquainted with the 
art of setting a spell. It is a pleasure un- 
known to sophisticated people who live in 
large towns. When the chores are done and 
the supper dishes are washed you shovel 
some ashes over the bed of coals under the 


| backlog, turn down the wick of the lamp, 


| the children romping ahead. 





| is gathered about the fireplace. 


bundle up against the stealthy bite of the 
frost, and set out along the highway, with 
When you 
arrive Mrs. Gwinn fetches a broom to 
sweep the snow from your shoes and ushers 
you into the living room, where the family 
You are 
wearing your old clothes and your everyday 
manners, and the atmosphere is innocent 
of restraint or pose. 

Gwinn throws on an extra log as evidence 
of his hospitality and everybody settles 
down to have a good time. The children 
cluster about the hearth to crack walnuts 
and laugh shrilly at jests of their own, and 
you talk in a desultory fashion about trivial 
matters or sit and listen to the hiss and 
whine of the fire as it eats into the pitch of 
knots. There will be a basket of apples, 
and perhaps a jug of locust and persimmon 
beer, and along about ten o’clock you will 
yawn without offense or shame and gather 
your brood for the return. 

People who make living a very trouble- 
some occupation never go a-visiting. They 
make calls in the afternoon or come at 
night in response to an invitation, but 
always they have on their most expensive 
and most uncomfortable clothes and appear 
to be on their good behavior. They choose 
their words a Tittle too carefully and sit a 
little too straight. They do not relax or 
feel at home. They seem to drip with a 
consciousness of being company. 

Our young people who come back from 
college are a little contaminated by alien 
standards of formality, but they soon out- 
zrow them. When they have a party they 
do the new dances very nicely, but they 
have a great deal more fun when their 
elders are present and the floor is cleared 
for the old square dances with a fiddle or 
two in the corner and Uncle Ben calling the 
dance with rhythmic variations and im- 
provisations of his own. 

When | sit at home after supper and hear 
the welcome scrape of shoes along the walk 
that leads to the porch I feel no urge to 
gather up the newspapers that are scattered 
about my feet, and the fact that the kiddie 
sits by the fire in her nightie eating a good- 
night apple causes me no embarrassment. 
The caller will be a friend, come to set a 
spell. I will not rise to greet him, and he, 
seeing me through the glass panels of the 
door, will not bother to knock. He will talk, 
perhaps, or get a book from the case and 
read. If he is hungry he will get an orange 
from the dining table or prow! about the 
kitchen and find some bread and a slice 
of cold meat. 

I sometimes fear that the people of the 
earth are forgetting how to be natural. 





They are forever putting on airs. They 
spend their money for clothes and furniture 
and trinkets they do not need or enjoy, and 
think thereby to win the commendation of 
their acquaintances, whereas those whose 
good opinion they covet would love them 
more if their personalities were not con- 
cealed behind a mass of machine-made 
properties. The finest people in the world 
are natural and simple. Those who pose 
and simper and strut to ape the great, but 
make themselves ridiculous. The difference 
between a great actor and an amateur is 
that the amateur is obviously acting. 


Habit 
HERE were three Wilson boys—John, 
Henry and Leonard. All three were 


smart and well-behaved, as boys go, and 
all three gave promise of becoming useful 
citizens. 

Leonard, the youngest, was the favorite 
of his parents and the best loved by the 
community. He was a pretty boy. He 
wore curls hanging to his shoulders until 
his eighth birthday, but those whose locks 
were shorn did not taunt him, for he could 
outrun and outthrow and outwrestle boys 
of his age. His mother petted him and 
made small effort to conceal the fact that 
he held first place in her affections, but he 
remained unselfish and generous, so that, 
oddly enough, his less fortunate brothers 
loved him well and did not feel ill used. 
People of the community were unanimous 
in the opinion that Leonard would become 
a great force in the world, and this opinion 
was so frequently and so frankly expressed 
that it must have come to the boy’s ears, 
but praise served only to encourage greater 
virtue. He remained courteous, gracious, 
even-tempered and unspoiled. 

At the age of nine Leonard began the 
study of music. It was at once apparent 
that he possessed unusual talent, and the 
community adjusted itself to the belief 
that he would become a great pianist. 

When John and Henry finished high 
school they went away to college for a year 
and then came home to work during the 
vacation. They did not return to college. 
The family purse was lean, and they agreed 
with their mother’s opinion that Leonard’s 
greater possibilities required giving him the 
greater advantages. When they found regu- 
lar employment and began to make a pool 
of their earnings to pay the cost of Leon- 
ard’s training in a school of music the 
community applauded both their generosity 
and their business acumen. 

The Wilson boys have done well. John 
is superintendent of a great factory that 
manufactures harvesting machinery, and 
Henry is serving his second term in Con- 
gress. They are out of touch with the com- 
munity and are seldom remembered. 

Leonard is a little gray about the temples. 
He teaches music and has an office where 
he writes fire insurance and prepares deeds 
and mortgages. He is still unspoiled, still 
uniformly courteous, still without fault. 
When there is an entertainment or a public 
speaking in the school auditorium he fur- 
nishes the music and his neighbors who are 
in the audience applaud generously. They 
love him, and the older ones among them, 
who knew him when he wore curls to his 
shoulders, will say to strangers who happen 
in town that he is the community’s chief 
pride and is destined to make a great name 
in the world. 
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“I believe that the biggest single step that can 
be taken for the advancement of America’s most 
vital industry — Agriculture—will be the com- 
' plete electrification of the farm. When every 
: farmer is able to use electricity not only for 
} iliumination but for power, in as many daily 
¥ ways as his city brother — then will farming 
quickly assume its rightful position in the 





Light & Power 


FORD PARTS Plant 


The 


ARMELECTRIC is an electric light 

and power unit for farms and rural 
homes. It brings to the farm home the 
safety, comfort and convenience of 
electric lights, running water, washing 
machine, electric iron, vacuum cleaner, 
milking machine, power separator, 
churn and many other electrical labor- 
saving devices. 

Itisasimple, single-cylinder kerosene 
engine with Ford wearing parts, which 
may be replaced from any authorized 
Ford service station the world over. This 
advantage to the purchaser in repair 
service is provided only by Farmelectric. 

Coupled to the engine is a generator 
built by General Electric—the world’s 
greatest makers of electrical equipment 
—and batteries built by Exide—the 
world’s oldest and largest storage 
battery builders. 





Farmelectric is built in sizes to meet 
the needs of every farmer and priced to 
fitevery purse. Aconvenient time pay- 
ment plan is provided where required. 

Farmelectric is made ina factory that 
has built fine machinery for over three- 
quarters of a century, a concern that 
has a just claim on the confidence of the 
American public. Materials and equip- 
ment are the best that money can buy. 

In the United States there are 6,480,000 
farms. Of this enormous total fewer than 
seven per cent. enjoy the advantages of elec- 
tric light and power. A great sales field is 
ready and at hand. Just enough work has 
been done to break open the market. 

A large volume of electrical accessory busi 
ness follows the installation of electricity on 
the farm. The sale of Farmelectric Light and 
Power Plants and electrical apparatus to the 
American farm presents the biggest field in 
the business of selling today. No previous 
technical experience or training is necessary. 


FARMELECTRIC CORPORATION Division 
POOLE ENGINEERING & MACHINE CoO. 


Since 1843 Makers of Fine Machinery 


Woodberry, Baltimore, Md 


Foreign Sales: FARMELECTRIC EXPORT CORP., 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
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DISTRIBUTORS: 


ARMELECTRIC distributors are operating 

in approximately half the country today. Dis- 
tributor contracts covering some of the best terri- 
toriesin the U.S. are available for men with organiz- 
ing and sales ability. These contracts will earn the 
distributor a minimum of $15,000 PER YEAR but 
this IS the minimum. A permanent, profitable busi- 
ness for a man of standing who has the moderate 
capital necessary to finance his initial operations 


SALESMEN EARN $5,000 to $7,500 


OME electric lighting plant re sold in evers f 
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nes, stores hurches, schools ga ‘ ete Ou jistriby 
for in your sectio un help you build a bu t of your own 
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has come to the farm in Farm ~»" 
the Ford Parts Plant. Just ee 


as the farmer knows his Ford car, so a as 
he knows Farmelectric from the first ere 
a 


moment he sets it up on his premises 


ea od And like his Ford, too, it gives him ~ eee 
~~ » 
One a} continuous service day inand day out 
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— Poole Engineering & Machine Co “ 
“Electricity in its most accessible ml 





















Arnold's safety and well-being. It roused 
him to a beautiful pitch of temper, but 
he looked straight into her eyes and said 
deliberately, ‘'T hat scream you heard came 
from—from the lascar. He was sleeping in 
the engine room.” Peter went on to add 
further careful details after a moment’s 
thought. ‘“ He had been drinking. Now he 
is half dead of —of fusel oi! and alcohol.”’ It 
would relieve her mind; but this was what 
a man could be brought to, by a woman! 

Palely cynical was Pat. 

“Do East Indians drink 
liquor?’’ 

“That's the point!’ He made a great 
bluster of answering. ‘‘And that is the 
reason why this—this renegade deserves 
all he is getting.” 

Peter spoke the last few words with an 
access of confidence, more convincingly. 

“Will he die?”’ demanded Patricia, her 
abruptness giving the effect of her being 
without sympathy or concern, Peter, how- 
ever, was not to be fooled, 

“No,” said Peter, ‘not this time, I be- 
lieve; we took measures to prevent; but he 
is a very sick man.”” And blackening gust- 
ily —“‘ Moreover, he is likely to be sicker,” 
promised Peter. 


intoxicating 


HE day came in mistily. Low-hanging 

clouds drowned the horizon, a dull sea 
merged with duller sky. Peter was dis- 
pirited, and the day made it worse. He was 
filled with self-loathing. if she had known 
just how that dinner and the evening had 
affected him! 

He stood on deck, his shoulders hunched, 
his eyes reflecting the somber lead color 
of the rising and falling expanse, which was 
heaving thick and duaviahiy y; and hescored 
Peter Rosslyn. When it came to where an 
eyelash or a matter of a tan hair or two 
could take the fight out of a Rosslyn, leav- 
ing him more weak-kneed than her supine 
brothers, then was he untrue to his trust. 

Win and Ted counted on his strength to 
save Patricia from herself, and two days 
threatened to result in what Ted had long 
ago prophesied “She'd have his cave, club 
and his goat.’’ And sure enough, here they 
were, in a fair way of returning precisely as 
they had set out, with Pat again at the 
mercy of her own disposition and of what 
Peter could see as ar endless array of mar- 
riages, though for t.e present The Rotter 
was plainly higher in favor than he had 
ever been, 

If The Rotter, the white-livered, fishy- 
eyed son of a something could stand up 
to him just once! Luxurious dream, but 
one manifestly impossible. Peter's hard 
fists oo relaxed. There were other 
ways! snaliaring the circumstances, there 
were ways both possible and justifiable. 
But oh, a sweet job, this! 

How little and pitiful she had seemed, 
though! Why, he had gone soft on account 
of her again! He had been barely able to 
hang on to himself. It had taken all the 

resolution he could muster to laugh, to tell 
her to believe what she liked, so long as she 
turned out her light and got some sleep. 
She hadn't done that, either, of course. 
Te’d seen the light shining under her door 
until morning. 

She was so late for luncheon that he was 
leaving before she came. She sat down 
silently, but glowered at him. Exactly! 
She knew she'd had him the night before, 
and despised him more than ever for his 
weakness. He did not blame her; he de- 
spised soft men himself; he took off his hat 
to the two-fisted and the resolute, and so 
did she. 

By way of penance, he backed to the op- 
posite wall, chose a point of view two inches 
off the starboard line of her profile and 
lashed these words out of himself: ‘“ After 
this don’t be late for chow! It upsets ship 
routine. Either you eat with me, and do it 
amiably and courteously, or you go with- 
out!” 

Score one for him. 

She flared about. If she had acted ill 
used before, now she was in a quiver of 
affront. 

“Am I the only one to be amiable and 
courteous?” she began softly; but gaining 
speed, ‘“‘Am I expected to be coerced, lec- 
tured, browbeaten and bullied, and not re- 
sent it? Am I to sit opposite—as I had to 
this morning—a black-faced, sullen, feel- 
ingless jailer, all appetite and no sensibili- 
ties, like—like a cormorant?"’ She hada 
second thought“ A stuffing cormorant”; 





seemed charmed with her own indelicacy; 
lost her fury, and was so plainly on the 
verge of further improvement that Peter 
fled. 

“My George almighty!” he said, wiping 
his brow. “‘ Where does she get it?” 

It rained all afternoon, but the cabin was 
snug. Her outburst had cleared the. at- 
mosphere. She examined the books, frowned 
at a shelf of psychologies, floundered among 
tomes of navigation, ancient and modern; 
scorned stacks of novels and periodicals, 
blatantly feminine, pages uncut; and chose 
for her solitary reading a dog-eared copy of 
Swiss Family Robinson from a shabby 
group down in one corner. 

There was overmuch food in the book. 
She grew restless toward six bells and rang 
for Wah Sai, She would more,than likely 
be very late for dinner; and since she no 
longer took as idle any threats made by 
Peter Rosslyn, it was as well to be fortified 
against contingencies. 

Accordingly she had tea. There were 
interesting almond cakes. She encored the 
cakes, and Wah Sai, sympathetic over the 
dainties, scurried off to return with a second 
plate, lovingly held. A China boy, if little 
and fat enough, is not alarming. Patricia 
gave him a smile by way of experiment. 

He became amazingly human. Cap’n 
Losslyn had promised she was to be his 
missy boss, but this was his first intimation 
that she was pleased with him. His slanted 
beads of eyes glistened, became lost in 
creases. He chuckled fatly, pushed the 
cakes more easily to her hand, and Pa- 
tricia suddenly laughed—a little laugh 
under her breath. 

“Man very sick last night, Wah Sai?” 
she asked softly. 

“Velly sick,” beamed Wah Sai. “ Velly 
sick now; velly sick all time, I think.” He 
turned quickly toward the galley door. It 
had clicked shut as if the one who opened 
it had been halted by their dialogue. Wah 
Sai became uneasy. ‘Cook, Li Sing, I 
think,” he said nervously. 

“Never mind, listen to me!’’ And Pa- 
tricia was so intent that when the door was 
opened again, ry she was facing it, she 
paid no attention. However, it was opened 
by, a mere crack, and very silently. 


“Wah Sai,”’ she was saying, “will you 
do something for me?” 
Wah Sai would, unless he pridefully 


burst in the process. 

“Will you take the sick man a letter, and 
bring back his answer to me?” 

Wah Sai blinked. 

“And remember, you are to tell no one! 
It’s to be a lovely surprise for Mr. Ross- 
lyn.”’ It sounded delightful. 

“ Hai!l’’ Wah Sai chuckled—a play game, 
then, of the missy boss! He would take a 
letta, all lite; he would bling a letta, all 
lite; and missy boss say not tell, he not tell. 
His ardency and partisanship were certain. 
He flew for writing materials, and when she 
had written hastily, and sealed the note in 
an unaddressed envelope, he concealed it 
beneath his embroidered jacket and scuffled 
right out through the galley door—and 
right into the Captain Boss’ hands. 

Not even a squeak came out of the way- 
laid messenger. There was no outlet for a 
squeak Peter saw to that; and while he 
was shaking the missive out of Wah Sai he 
whispered ferociously, ‘‘ Now I make a sur- 
srise for missy boss! You say one word and 

‘ll break your neck!” 

“Yis,” agreed Wah Sai obligingly. He 
needed his neck. 

Peter laid the letter in front of Patricia. 

“Wah Sai told you?” she asked. 

“Certainly not. I took it away from 
him; I head you.” 

“ Eavesdropping?” —gently. 

“And murder and arson, or anything 
that's necessary,” with his white, wide grin. 

“And what are you going to do about 
it?"’ She looked up at him. 

Gleaming-eyed little cat! All she did was 
to soft-foot her way into trouble for the 
pure joy of scratching her way out again. 

‘Nothing this time,” he told her. “But 
try it again and the recipient will pay the 
postage.” He went topside. 

Patricia rang for Wah Sai. 

“You may take it now,” she said, more 
gently than ever. 

“Cap'n Boss velly mad, I think,” said 
Wah Sai unhappily. 

“No, indeed, Captain Boss very glad. 
Go by this companionway,’ ’ she urged, “‘as 
fast as you can. 
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It was for her to say; she was missy 
boss; but none of it seemed good for a 
China boy with only one neck to his name. 
Cap’n Boss would get him. 

Captain Boss got him; but was satisfied 
with taking the letter and telling him to let 
Foo know he would be wanted in the cock- 
pit, and his smile sent Wah Sai away, once 
more chuckling. It was, indeed, a play 
game, if unaccountable. 

“You'll have to come, Patricia’’— Peter 
at his grimmest—“‘I want you to hear the 
postage being paid.” 

He was ready, also prepared, for her re- 
fusal; but instead she was all too ready to 
accompany him, stepping along at his side, 
lightly alert. Peter’s stride lessened. 

“If you'll promise to try no more of this 
communicating business’’—he began; but 
Patricia prevented compromise. 

“No; no, not by any means. I’m satis- 
fied with things as they are,’’ and eyed him 
sideways. 

Foo, waiting in the cockpit, received his 
orders. Patricia regretted never having 
studied Chinese; it gave Peter an advantage. 

When the powerful first mate moved to- 
ward the chart-room ladder, Patricia watch- 
ing interestedly, Peter got the cue—-she was 
finding out exactly where a prisoner might 
be lodged! He knew she suspected one of 
three places—the storage room, which she 
must have found improbable; and either 
Woo Lang’s quarters or the chart room. But 
Patricia, who did not care for mustaches 
on Chinamen, would not risk breaking 
into the privacy of the sailing master 
Peter was sure of that; but he restrained 
his ill-timed mirth. 

“ Are’ you willing, Pat,’ he temporized, 
“that a man should suffer for your fault?” 
taking a chance to save his face, without 
going the limit. 

Replied this new 
diabolically smug, 
the opportunity.” 

“Of all the cold-blooded propositions!” 

But his expression belied the disap- 

roval in his voice. Peter should have been 

ot with indignation; he should have been 
revolted before this exhibition of cruelty in 
one so young, whose appearance was so 
alluringly tender; but undoubtedly some 
of the Virginia pirate lurked in his black- 
maned descendant. 

Foo had unlocked the chart-room door, 
gone in and closed it behind him. 

“Listen!” hissed Peter; and Pat listened, 
cocking her head to one side intently. 

“What do you suppose he'll do first?” 
she murmured. ‘Twist his ankles?” 

Peter moved to the steps and hurled 
down a shouted command. Foo came up 
gloomily, and at another Rosslyn roar dis- 
appeared. 

“You'll do it yourself, then?” inquired 
Patricia, as though anxious not to lose en- 
tertainment. 

“You may be able to stand it, 
pirate’s offspring severely. “I can't!” 
added with premeditated venom, 
woman is worth it.” 

Score two for him. That shot reached 
home. She scowled. But on leaving her at 
the cabin entrance, he glanced back to en- 
joy fully her rage. 

As she stood watching him, something 
made him think of one of Ted’s pieces of 
nonsense: ‘‘When she looks like a bird 
taken bad with a question mark, it’s too 
late! The cat’s got the canary already in- 
side!” Pshaw, she thought she’d put one 
over on him by finding out where Arnold 
must be incarcerated—that was all! She 
would get tired of these small revolts soon, 
and they could settle down to a quiet, 
peaceful enjoyment of the cruise. 

Merely to play safe, he marched back, 
and grinning down at her, said, “To get 
down to brass tacks—from now it is you 
versus me! Every time you try anything 
that isn’t ordinary, rational conduct you'll 
pay some sort of penalty, ” and at the light 
which flickered back of her lashes he com- 


edition of the Medicis, 
“He should be glad of 


” said the 
He 
“No 


mented with no particular stress. “ You 
look sweet enough to kiss, Pat.” 
“Why, you utter brute!’’ flamed Pa- 


tricia, and she dropped down into the 
cabin. It was the first downright natural 
remark that she had so far made; and that 
evening, in spite of having laid in the late 
tea by way of preparation for a state of 
siege, Patricia decided she might as well be 
on time for dinner. 

Peter, however, was the one who was 
late. She might have mutinied in any way 
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she pleased that evening; Peter was too 
preoccupied to have noticed —preoccupied 
and hurried. 


ETER’S manner had prepared her for 

some untoward event, some pleasantly 
awful complication, perhaps. She was 
whetted for discord and disaster, but he 
merely reported a rising wind and a falling 
glass. 

“What does that mean?” she said flatly, 
feeling cheated; but rallying, asked hope- 
fully, ‘“‘A storm?” and turned to other 
avenues of interest. To certain busy mills 
everything is grist. 

“Tt does, of a sort.”” Peter showed his 
anticipatory relish. ‘‘We’ve been looking 
for a blow off the Columbia, and now it 
promises to be a good one.” 

The gale began making up early. The 
Averna’s sails were reefed, made ready for 
the fray, and everything movable put be- 
low or lashed securely on deck. The small 
boat was turned over and made fast; the 
launch, skylights, hatches, covered with 
canvas and battened dowr; and none too 
soon. Properly canvased though she was, 
the Averna ripped along, bulletwise, seem- 
ing to skip the sea like a flying projectile. 

Rosslyn took the wheel, beside him Woo 
Lang, before whose countenance the crew 
ran as if scourged. 

“Greatest sport under heaven!” roared 
Rosslyn, battling at the helm, tasting again 
the old joy of it. It was good, this, after 
four years of land fighting in squalor. The 
blasts here were clean and worth the fight; 
not like the shambles that man made. This, 
this was living! There was a prodigious 
clamor; the wind whooping, the schooner 
racing, a whining of steel and hemp. 

Woo Lang shouted to him. He relin- 
quished the wheel, moved forward. Sure 
enough, there she was, framed against the 
glow from the companionway. Nervy little 
devil! He must warn her though. 

“Don't come up, Patsy!’’ he stopped her. 
“It’s too dark to be safe! There will be 
plenty left for you in the morning, don’t 
worry! Good night.” 

He closed the doors, drew over the slide. 
She was safe and protected. Now he could 
enjoy himself 

It was a wild night and he did not turn 
in until daylight. 

In the morning, meeting her in the cabin, 
he saluted her gayly. He was still lit up 
from the night’s orgy; that was the effect 
he gave. He tramped in his sea boots back 
to the locker for his deck clothes. 

In oilskins and sou’wester, he came back 
all a-grin. He had halted as if to speak, 
when a wild yell from on deck snapped him 
to attention. Before he could make the 


vil 


ladder the Averna rolled; there was a 
crash; Patricia’s breakfast tray leaped 


over the table rack, and the table stayed 
where it was only because it was bolted to 
the deck. Patricia was slammed in a heap; 
the deck became an unscalable wall; the 
bulkheads, absurdly, an uncertain floor and 
ceiling; everything topsy-turvy. Thesquall 
had struck without warning. 

Peter leaped for the upper deck, bawling 
at her as he jumped, ‘“‘Stay down here! Do 
you understand? Don’t let me catch you 
trying to come up!” 

The rough threat in the order was un- 
mistakable; it left Patricia no alternative. 
With earnest purpose she sorted herself 
out from the toast and marmalade. More 
head winds! 

Peter staggered under the impact of the 
wind; but he made it aft to where Woo 
Lang stood forward of the wheel, behind 
which two men were wedged, straining at 
the spokes. There was din and hubbub, but 
out of it was coming order. The sheets had 
been eased; all was being snugged down 
with frantic haste, when the squall seemed 
for a moment to suck in its breath. Then 
followed near-chaos! 

The schooner buried her lee rail and deck 
to the cabin trunk; there was an inferno of 
screaming wind in the rigging; everyone 
scrambled to the weather side; the Chinese, 
clinging like flies, stuck to anything they 
blew against; they chattered shrilly; broken 
wisps of their high pipes pierced the howl- 
ing of the storm. Peter, thanking his gods 
for the tons of lead on the keel, looked to 
his rigging. 

Woo Lang was miraculously everywhere. 
Giant Foo, the mate, kept his eyes on the 
crew, too careless of their lives, preferring 

(Continued on Page 100) 



































Order by name 
Verify by color 
Judge by results 


The results —there’s what you are 
really buying. Better engine work, 
freedom from hard carbon in the cylin 
ders, greater motor mileage, and the 
smooth, ready action of a_ perfect 
motor. These are the satisfying results 
you get with TEXACO, and the 


things that really count. 


Texaco Motor Oil is pure. Whether 
light, medium, heavy or extra heavy, 
it is all clean, clear, golden-colored oil 
—all full-bodied, always the perfect 


oil for every motor part. 


Give your car the protection of 
Texaco \ubrication—and the power of 
Texaco Gasoline, the volatile gas. One 
name for both. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


Run it with Save it with 
Texaco Gasoline Texaco Motor Oil 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
death any time to being hurt. He touched 
Peter's arm and pointed. 

Peter swore. A head rose from the com- 
panionway. He yelled at her to go down, 
gesturing violently, his words an indistin- 
guishable roar. He felt that she pretended 
not to hear him. She was struggling with 
the doors, evidently excited by the rush 
and tumult, and enormously happy with 
proving an annoyance. Her perversity was 
criminal, her daring not to be endured. 

Outside the doors she was protected by 
the port boat from the solid water, but not 
from the stinging spray which came slam- 
ming through. 

oo Lang performed the nearly super- 
human feat of getting to her; and she 
backed away from him up against the 
cabin, clinging desperately to a safety line. 

He dunked to her, ‘The captain orders 
you below! If.you come from the protec- 
tion of the boat you will be washed over- 
board. Go!” 

He paid her no more attention, but went 


| on forward to see that all was well. 


When Peter next had time to notice her 


| she had had the temerity to come as far 


| as the mainmast, where she clung. 


These are the days when 
you answer “the call of the 
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And how the fresh air does 
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Ina 
second she was without hat or pins, and her 
cloud of hair streamed like a Valkyrie’s. 
She gave it no thought. Head tipped back, 
lips parted, she drank in danger as if it 
were strong drink, imbibing the wild fer- 
ment, reveling in the intoxication of ele- 
mental riot and disorder. At the sight he 
worked himself into a furious anger, but 
still gave her credit for enough sense to 
stay where she was comparatively safe. 

A big sea came rolling in on the weather 
bow, gaining in height until it loomed ap- 
valling. Peter put his hand to the wheel, 
helped to ease the helm in order to take it 
bow on, The Averna dived by the head 
into the trough preceding the curling men- 
ace of the crest now topping them, and 
before the little vessel could recover the 
wave shipped—huge, green and _ inexor- 
able po Patricia had already left the 
mast to try for the deck! 

For a flash Peter saw her incredulous 
face as she was hurled down, engulfed and 
swept aft. He dived, and by a miracle of 
luck caught her. They brought up against 
a line, which he gripped until the full force 
of the comber was spent. He hauled her 
into the cockpit, pushing her down into the 


| shelter of the coaming and roaring an order 


to the helmsmen to prevent the yacht’s 
etting head to wind. By the time he was 

yack at his station the helm had been put 
up and the sails were ramping full, the ship 
boiling ahead. The boys were real sailors! 
In the short interval of smooth which 


| followed the roller, Patricia, not wishing to 


miss anything, struggled up to her knees 
to see what was happening. She had her 
wish. The Averna took two more deep 
dives, rose streaming with water, and be- 
fore she steadied threw herself ahead like 
a bucking bronco in a series of terrific 
plunges. The girl, in the process, was 
pounded down into the pit, where she 
stayed, for the time being satisfied. 

he scuppers were running full and she 
was drenched. Peter took off his oilskin and 
threw it over to her. She shook her head, 
her forehead puckering as if she were going 
to ery. She could not take his coat. 

“Put it on!” he shouted, and turned to 
the steersmen. 

Peter’s hat was gone and his face was 
steaming, his eyes black with excitement. 
Without the coat he was instantly wet 
through, his clothes sticking to his power- 
ful body. He saw that she had not pone as 
he told her, but was holding the coat up to 
him mutely. 

With an oath he dropped on his knee 
beside her, forced her arms into the gar- 
ment, roughly pulled it about her and but- 
toned it. After that he gave himself wholly 
to the care of his schooner. 

In twenty minutes the squall ended as 
abruptly as it had begun. But it ended 
with a hateful bellow, with a last stamp and 
toss, as do these bulls of squalls. The rain 
belted in with spray and wind, stinging like 
hail. Patricia cowered to avoid the sharp 
particles. The clouds parted, the wind 
dropped to twenty-five miles, the sun came 
out. It was over. There fell a wonderful 
peace. 

She was shockingly wet and coid. Peter 
bent down and lifted her to her feet; but 
taking no time to learn whether she could 
stand, he swung her in his arm, made his 
way forward over the deck which still ran 
— and so carried her down into the 
cabin. 
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“Get into something dry,”’ he directed at 
her door. “Then roll up in those blankets 
while I fetch you hot coffee.” 

He changed my ey & and it came to 
him that, after all, she had merely wanted 
to get into the game. It was not her fault 
that she was a girl and not suited to storms. 
He felt a little sorry for Pat. In the pantry 
he rebuffed Wah Sai and carried out a 
steaming cup. 

If he had hoped for an intimate moment 
with a repentant evildoer, he was disap- 
pointed. Pat was in the main cabin, and 
she was a dressed, ey and fresh, as 
if her soaking had agreed with her. 

He stood irresolute until he saw an ex- 
pression which set him in motion. Down 
went the cup on the table to slide where 
it listed. He caught her in one stride, held 
her from escaping. 

“You can’t get away with it, Patsy! 
You've gone too far, and you're gloating. 
No can do. I don’t know yet why you 
weren’t swept overside. Look up here.” 

She tucked her chin farther down. He 
gave her a slight shake, one arm going 
about her shoulders, but she fled to shelter. 
No other refuge being at hand, she hid her 
face in Peter’s coat. He lifted her face 
from where it was buried, but she was still 
hidden—hidden behind tightly closed eyes, 
pinched mouth. 

“Patricia!”” he whispered. “ Patsy!" 

Before he could prevent she pushed him 
away and ran to her room. In his uncer- 
tainty he let her go; in his bewilderment 
Peter forgot to punish Pat. 


wilt 


T WAS well along in the afternoon before 

Patricia hazarded a second encounter. 
His voice, however, sounded indifferent to 
the past, and the words were thrilling. 

“Land, ho!” cried Peter. ‘‘Come see 
the mountains!” 

All signs of the squall were past; except- 
ing the followers of heavy cine. those long, 
smooth seas, with their unbroken crests, 
placating and soothing, which win to for- 
getful somnolence the harried sufferers of 
storms. 

Off to the right lay diaphanous clouds 
that Peter asserted to be land. The clouds 
resolved into a dream of mountains. A 
low fog hid all but the peaks of the great 
Olympic range, and left them without vis- 
ible foundation, floating halfway between 
earth and sky. 

“That shore fog,” said Peter, ‘‘ promises 
one busy night.” 

Patricia stayed out with him all evening, 
was the pale colors from the low sun 
reflected on shore. Nature worked in pas- 
tels and made combinations delicate be- 
yond imagining; but her palette, which 
was the western sky, was a riot of spilled 
brilliance. 

Sharing such beauty together disarmed 
them both, so that Peter, alone that night, 
considered his progress with vast relief. 
Four days, only, of his ninety-odd had 
elapsed, and not alone had her indignation 
at being tricked weakened, but she had 
been willing to let Arnold suffer, and—most 
significant—-hadn’t cared if Peter Rosslyn 
knew it! 

Secondly, Peter had saved her life. But 
with her peculiar processes of reasoning, he 
could not be certain that it would count as 
anything to his credit with her. 

hirdly, her early prejudice against him, 
that worst handicap, was lessening! His 
pulse missed a beat and made up for it with 
a few quick bounds of recovery. He was 
remembering the morning; repeating the 
tingling, exquisite journey from wheel pit 
to cabin, after the squall. 

She had not resisted, not by a movement, 
as he carried her, and her fare had been 
close against his throat. Was anything im- 
possible after that? 

Arnold! Arnold again creeping up into 
his mind! If it were not for The Rotter, 
what a wonderfully beautiful future could 
he not see! If he could forget that beast! 
He had thought that with him out of sight, 
with things so ordered that there would be 
no reminder of Arnold, Patricia and he 
could forget the man to be in existence; 
but the very fact that he was not present, 
that there was no longer either sight or 
sound of him, made him the more present! 

Yet she had not resisted when he carried 
her. Could she, if she had wished? She 
was chilled and buffeted. What about her 
hiding her face in his coat? He could still 
feel a warmth over the exact spot; judged 
he would always feel it. Granted, there 
had been powerful stimulus. She knew a 
penalty was due for insubordination; she 
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had surely taken the bit in her teeth 
without excuse too. he recalled the 
incident, he had suggested that she stay 
below during the gale. Possibly he may 
have raised his voice—it was at times the 
Rosslyn habit. She should have allowed for 
his haste and excitement; but not Pa- 
tricia! 

She had come out to take part in the 
squall, and she had added materially to its 
velocity. Then, to escape punishment, she 
had done what she had done. 

So back to his findings: Instinctively, 
when in a difficulty, she had sought refuge. 
What difference if it was in flight away 
from himself, since she had fled to him? 
Consciously, away from; unconsciously, 
toward! Ergo, she was beginning uncon- 
sciously to consider him as her natural 
—-- The logical resultant left him in a 
whirl. 

Again, doubt, like a cold fog. Was he a 
victim of the will to believe, that insidious, 
creeping betrayer of pure reason? Be- 
cause he desired to believe that Patricia 
would hide in his breast to escape retribu- 
tion and trouble, was he misinterpreting a 
simple reaction to fear? 

He was an ass! 

He got into boots and heavy coat and 
tramped up on deck. 

The air was moist, and before he and Woo 
Lang had ended their conference the fog 
came rolling in, shutting out all chance of 
seeing Tatoosh Light, which they decided 
should be discernible at about this time. 

The wind had died, and the engine was 
started. There followed the rumble and 
tremble of a sailing ship’s protest before 
she settled to a steady pulsing of machin- 
ery, mild and rhythmic enough to hold 
Patricia in her quiet sleep. 

The sensation reminded Peter of the first 
night when he had watched Patricia stand- 
ing poised at the head of the companion- 
way. How she had responded to the dainty 
dancing of his ship! But his answering joy 
had been killed before the knowledge that 
she was showing such happy security in 
the face of believing that Arnold was wait- 
ing her. 

here was but one way to explain it—the 
terrible, beautiful ignorance which had made 
possible Patricia’s contemplation of the step 
they had saved her. At all events, she was 
safe; and if he were the man he should be, 
he would be content, instead of suffering 
like a fool with loneliness. He was on his 
schooner with a mysterious silent fog creep- 
mg: what more could he want? 

he Averna’s fog horn commenced, 
sounding at regular intervals its long sleep- 
shattering blast. It would wake her. 

Her light was burning. 

“The lightship should be along here,” 
he told the door panels, ‘‘and we've shut 
off the engine so that the lightship siren 
can be heard.” 

“Can you see the light?”’ she asked with 
uncommon graciousness. 

“Too much fog.” 

“Are we near Cape Flattery?”’ 
voice close to the other side of the door. 

“We should be,” he answered, and 
waited; but not able to think of any other 
pleasant news, he added that everything 
was serene, and would be, no matter what 
she heard in the way of noises; that fogs 
gave rise to all sorts of procedures, unusual 
and interesting; and leaving the bait craft- 
ily hanging, he went back to the white fog. 

Thick and tangible, it smothered up 
against him; and fearing lest some un- 
known gift might flit past him unknowing, 
he spread his arms across the companion- 


her 


way. 
Six bells after midnight—seven before he 


lost hope. He paced aft. By and by he 
beard the far-away blat of the siren, but 
experienced none of the accustomed glow 
at proof of his reckoning. A heaviness and 
a sadness settled down upon him. A sailor’s 
is a solitary, lonely life. He paced fora’d. 
A breathless voice sounded from nowhere. 

“Ts it you?”’ it said. 

“Yes!” Peter lost even the memory of 
heaviness and sadness. 

“Where are you?”—the voice easier, 
less anxious. 

“Here” —his tranquillity reassuring to 
an undecided person who might change her 
mind and go away again. 

He groped toward the silence which had 
taken place of the breathlessness, and found 
it, soft, woolly and warm, all proper and 
ready to enjoy a fog. He tucked a friendly 
feeling arm within his own and started 
fora’d again, light-heartedly, explaining 
that they would now stand in the bow 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
to push aside chance collisions. The non- 
sense hardly exaggerated his sense of power; 
he felt able to cope with anything that could 
offer. 

A bellow came through the fog, well off 
the starboard quarter. ‘“‘And that’s all 
right!” 

Peter grew carefree, reciting in « chant, 
“Now, swing we around east and keep the 


| siren on our starboard beam.” 


The far-away blat of the siren was an- 
swered by the bellow on the starboard side; 
falling gradually astern, but continuing the 
decreasing question and response; crying 
blat, instant bawl; the Averna’s blast an 
irritated curse between. 

The schooner snuffled into the thick 
blanket. Twice in the next hour they 
passed shi not even a blur, only a sen- 
sation pone weirdly close hoot of horns, 
lonesome, inquiring. The engine was slowed 
to a crawl. 

“We have passed Tatoosh.”’ Peter’s tone 
lowered unconsciously in the hush of the 
fog. “Though we cannot see them, the 
straits are opening before us in a long 
straight way, Patsy; in a long straight way 
to our inland sea—of dreams.” 

But his last words were whispered, and 
she did not hear. 

They were far away from all the world 
in the white cover of the fog—they two, 
and none other; and time was made up of 
long spaces of blissful quiet, the more pre- 
cious while they lasted for the shattering 
blasts of the fog horn, momentarily shock- 
ing, but soon over, and to be endured for 
the knowledge that with the lifting of the 
fog there would be no further need of harsh 
warnings. So, mused Peter, was it with the 
two of them. 

“It seems queer to have the engine go- 
ing,” said Pat. 

“Yes,"’ murmured Peter, too deep in his 
waking dream to appreciate what she had 
said. 

“Who is running it?” said Pat. 

“The lascar,"’ answered unwitting Peter; 
and from habit, ‘‘ Chinese are no good with 
engines.” 

“ And is the lascar quite well?” 

“Huh?” said Peter blankly. “Oh, 
yes; he’s well enough,” and dismissed 
from mind. He slipped his hand down to 
the smaller one, found it cold, engulfed it in 
his own warm palm, was not rebuffed for a 
moment, and therefore grew more daring; 
opened his big coat, attempted to draw her 
inside its shelter. But at that the quiet 
presence near him fell into a panic. He lost 


| what he had had of her—the friendly 
| feeling pressure of her arm, the curled up 
| hand—lost it all. 


He kept his voice steady, not venturing 


| to reach a finger to find her; hoping to 
| hold her by unconcern, and succeeded — 
| “It is nearly daylight, ‘if we could see it. 


There is a comfortable place here where 


| you can sit, if you like.” He had a convic- 
| tion she was in touch, made a cautious 


exploration, found a sleeve. “If you will 


| sit down, I'll fetch you a heavier wrap; it is 


growing chillier.”’ 

Taking her consent for granted, he ran 
below, came back with one of his own great- 
coats, only half believing she would wait. 
But she had; and she let him button the 
wrap about her, gently enough this time. 
He made no more mistakes, and the pres- 
ence beside him grew more trustful, less on 
the ready, so that there was once more 
companionable quiet. 

A translucence, a gradual lighting, showed 
morning to be ot on its way. The fog 
began to thin, blew into tattered wisps. By 
three bells the early sun had wiped up the 
last of it. 

They were marching down the middle of 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca; the sun was 
ahead of them, the wind in their faces. All 
along south of them piled the Olympics, 
placid and white, in their vast immobility; 
north rose the wooded heights of Van- 
couver Island. 

Patricia broke into the rhythm of the 
engine, “‘Do we land there, in one of the 
Canadian ports?” 
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“We do not,” he replied. “The Cana- 
dian customs officers are not alone efficient 
but indecently curious about hidden treas- 
ure. Under the circumstances —— 

He left the sentence unfinished, as if 
overwhelmed with a rare rush of tactful- 
ness; but he grinned hugely. 

Patricia, from under half-lowered lashes, 
studied his grin, but said nothing. 

He became voluble with high spirits and 
appetite; shouted down a galley ventilator 
to the unseen Li Sing that there should be 
cooked much and immediate breakfast. 
Peter showed his white expanse of teeth. 

“*No time blekfus!’”’ he quoted from a 
former seeking of this kind. He could have 
sworn to a twitch of her lips. Peter had 
hard ado to keep from capering as they 
went below. 

All day they loafed down the straits, and 
it was calm, warm and sparkling. The 
Averna was washed down and made or- 
derly after her set-to with the seas; the 
decks cleaned, covers removed, bright work 
polished. All was bustle and pleasant 
activity, the boys sing-songing at their 
work, plaintive monodies, minor and ex- 
cruciating, but somehow cheerful too. 

Patricia nodded, tried to stay awake, but 
could not. Scenery or no scenery, it was 
good to be in a flat bed again and not on a 
pitching inclined plane. So far as Arnold 
was concerned, next to being safely on dry 
land, an even keel, under the circum- 
stances, might be welcome. She laughed 
and slept; slept through the afternoon. 

She was wakened by the slowing of the 
engine. The Averna had been spoken by a 
revenue cutter, which, as she looked from 
a port, slid into view. Hastily she sprang to 
her dresser, arranged her gown, her hair; 
caught up hat and cape and ran up the 
companionway. She had started out pre- 
cipitantly, when she heard the following: 
REVENUE CUTTER (curtly): What ship? 

Where bound? 

AVERNA (guilelessly, with disarming inno- 
cence): Averna, of Hong-Kong; five 
days out from San Francisco; yachting 
cruise. 

REVENUE CUTTER (brazenly through its 
megaphone): How’s the wedding party? 
Best wishes to the bride! 


There followed a hoarse, coarse roar, 
meant for a laugh. Did Patricia rush for- 
ward to demand rescue of that megaphon- 
ing monster? She did not. She stayed 
~ Ae Neither did anyone else on board 
that yacht take occasion to call for help 
and release. A guest, no matter how un- 
willing, under the circumstances, might 
find cause for embarrassment in wording a 
complaint. Peter, for the nonce, unques- 
tionably held the upper hand. 

Much later, Patricia found the sails 
furled and the Averna purring along under 
power on a glassy sea, all green and re- 
flected green nearness, and blue or purple 
distance splashed against snowy back- 
grounds. 

“Did you hear the revenue cutter?” 
Peter offhand and easy. 

“What revenue cutter?” inquired Pa- 
tricia. 

He was nonplused. 

“Where have you been?” 

“ Asleep,”’ responded Patricia. “Why?” 

“Too bad you missed it,’”’ he regretted, 
and turned to study her expression. It was 
placidly unrevealing. 

After a while, and apropos of nothing in 
articular, he said, ‘Patricia, how do you 
eel about divorce?” 

“T don’t believe in it.” 

“Under no conditions?” 

“Under none whatsoever!” 

Tentatively from Peter, looking away, 
“How about a—a ceremony’s being dis- 
solved then?”’ 

“T can see no difference between that and 
divorce.” vege emg re it was final. 

“I thought you would feel that way 
about it,’ he muttered; and after a short 
pause he added, “I feel the same.’ 

It was Patricia’s turn to study Peter. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 














And Be Sure 


You can be sure of Garland Warm Air 
Heating on two counts. 


First, on the healthfulness, the quick, even 
heat, and the greater economy which are 
the special advantages of a good warm air 
heating system. 


Second, on the fact that Garland—with 52 
years of engineering and manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—adds its own pro- 
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when made by any authorized Garland 
installer. 
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4,000,000 American homes and institutions. 
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HREE-QUARTERS of a century 

ago a broad-visioned architect spec- 
ified riveted iron joists for the floors of 
this historic bank building. His speci- 
fication originated the first light weight 
type of fireproof construction. 


Previous to this time heavy structural steel 
forms had been deemed essential for perma- 
nent floors. The record of seventy-five years 
of service, however, has far more than justi- 
fied this architect in his radical departure 
from former standards. 


When this bank building was finally torn down 
to make way for a large and modern edifice, 
its floors were still found to be in perfect con- 
dition. The ravages of time and wear had in 
no wey impaired or damaged them, 


Science, too, within recent years has fully 
demonstrated the correctness of the theory 
upon which these floors were built —that fire- 
safety, durability and permanence are not de- 
pendent upon the weight and mass of the 
materials employed. And today thousands of 
buildings bear testimony to the growing popu- 
larity of this steel joist fireproof construction 


With the introduction of Truscon and National 
Steel Joists, the Truscon Steel Company has 
played a conspicuous part in the development 
of fireproof, permanent, yet light weight and 
economical hoering for all light occupancy 
buildings. Such flooring constitutes a saving, 
not alone in first cost, but in upkeep costs. re 
is crack-proof, vermin-proof and in every way 
suited to meet the ideals of present day building 


If you are planning a home, office building, 
hotel, apartment, store, school, etc., learn 
more of the safety, economy and durability of 
steel joist floor construction. Write today for 
detailed information and descriptive booklet 


[RUSCON STEEL (JOMPANY, youNosTowR 
Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Dio: New York 
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Detail representing the construc- 
tion of fireproof flooring first used 
in this bank building erected in 
1855. Lron joists, constructed from 
two curved sheets and two flat 
strips, riveted top and bottom 
rested on iron girders. Above the 
joists corrugated iron sheets sup- 
ported a concrete fillin over 
which was laid the wood flooring 

















The great advance made in modern fireproofing is illustrated by this Truscon Steel Joist Floor 
Construction. Simple to install. Merely place the joists and apply the metal lath above for 
concrete and below for plastered ceilings. No fitting, no forms, no false work—no special 
equipment. Used everywhere for apartments, schools, stores, 


hotels, first floors of homes, ete 





viewing history as a whole. In the same 


| way the sum of human knowledge can be 


realized and appreciated only by a logical 
coherent presentation, and not by the arti- 


| ficial alphabetical system employed at pres- 


“That ought to keep you pretty busy,” 
said the star reporter. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wells. “I suppose it 
will take up most of my time. I may dash 
off a novel or two. Something in my li ighte r 


| vein, of course, like Mr. Polly and a. 
| n’t 


“You ran for parliament last year, 
you?” said the star reporter. 

“Stood for parliament,” corrected Mr. 
Wells. “I felt that as time was hanging 


rather heavily on my hands, there was no 
| better way for me to employ my leisure mo- 
| ments than in the service of my country. 
| Besides, my attention was recently called 
| to the statement that the British Constitu- 
| tion is the ‘greatest unwritten document in 


history’ and I felt that I could do a great 
public service by writing it.” 

“To what do you owe most of your suc- 
cess?”’ asked the star reporter. 

Mr. Wells thought a moment while he 


| corrected the pile of galley proofs that one 


of his secretaries had placed on his desk. 
“TI think,” said Mr. Wells, “that I owe 
most to The Three Dots. I have figured that 


| if I had been obliged to finish the chap- 


ters of my books instead of permitting them 
to trail off into dots, it would have reduced 
my literary output | 17 per cent.’ 

“It is surprising,” said the star reporter, 
“that with all your tremendous and diverse 
— you have never attempted to 
write a p 

Mr. wa looked up in astonishment. 

“By Jove,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ you're right! 
It never occurred to me. Take this!” 

He turned abruptly to one of his stenog- 
raphers who was temporaril disengaged. 

“Act One, Scene One: The scene is the 
home of Lord Scarsdale, leader of the Con- 
servative Party. Ontherightisadoor .. .” 

The star reporter seized his hat and coat 
and quietly departed. Newman Levy. 


Le Reve Sous-Marin 


STROLL along the ocean's edge and 
watch the oxide eels, 
I hear with glee the roundelay of the sulphur- 
eted seals, 
And the golden-throated niter fish singing at 
his meals. 


The chlorinated oyster, as to the manner born, 

Plays sad decompositions on the aliphatic 
horn, 

And his plaintive colloid melody makes count- 
less thousands mourn. 


Unseen, in grottoes submarine, the fermenta- 
tive trout, 

Distills a subtle beverage and peddles it with- 
oul, 

A universal solvent, dissolving every doubt. 


The "Kecroce d flounder, the slim diazo whale, 
r 


The hydro _— cuttlefish that feeds on 
ocean 
All these u nite to color bright this most organic 


tale. 


But sweetest of all is the amorous call of the 


hydriodic shark, 
Under the light of the moonfish in the oceanic 
park, P a 
Awaiting his hygroscopic mate to join his 
bromide lark. 


This glucosidal lover pours forth his madrigal, 

And in his pride he opens wide his lips—that 
one and all 

May enter, comminuted, into his concert hall. 


. . > *. 


Now from this scene of bliss serene my steps 
are turned toward home. 

Forgotten are the elfin sports that reign be- 
neath the foam ; 

And glory be to chemistry that helps me build 
this pome. , 

Laurence Wolfe. 


The Outline of Woman 


HY recJ Dryasdust Outlines of His- 
tory, Art or Science, when you can 
have the Fascinating and Enchanting De- 
tailed Account of Nature’s Masterpiece, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Day? 
Woman, the Dratted Sex. 
Woman, the age-old, ever-young Phe- 
nomenon. The Puzzle of the Ages. The 
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Glory of the World. The Triumph of the 
Universe. The Top of the Heap. 
Woman, First, Last and All the Time! 


CHAPTER I 


The earliest women were prehistoric. 
They lived before the Earth got to going 
round. In fact, with the aid of Love they 
made the Earth go round. It’s been going 
round ever since. So have the women. 
Among the earliest prehistoric remains are 
fossils of feminine skulls. They have no 
jawbones. This is because the prehistoric 
people had soft, rather perishable jawbones 
and the women talked theirs away. 

Prehistoric woman was something like a 
mollusk, but better-looking. 


CHAPTER II 


When the Neanderthal Man was found, 
no woman was found of that period. It is 
therefore deduced that the Neanderthalers 
were confirmed bachelors. 


CHAPTER III 

With the Caveman Era, woman came 
into her own. It was during this epoch 
that the true foundation of the character of 
the genus femina was laid. Your true 
woman loved the Caveman dispensation. 
She was in her element, dragged about by 
her hair, beaten to a jelly and clubbed into 
submission. She loved to craw] tremblingly 
to the feet of her lord and master, and 
cringe before him. Contrary to the absurd 
opinions of a few misguided minds, this 
spirit is still the backbone of woman’s ama- 
tory complex. It is the keynote that un- 
locks the Niagara of her soul, whose flames 
burst forth in unquenchable floods. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Assyrian and Babylonian women 
made strides toward progress and things 
like that. They made a regular cult of Cul- 
ture and understood all sorts of things. 
They didn’t yet know much about Art, but 
they knew what they liked. Love letters 
had come in. They did them on bricks and 
then baked them. The Baking Day of an 
Assyrian Belle was a whole show. Cumber- 
some stationery, and especially awkward 
at Divorce Trials or Breach of Promise 
Suits, but the clay screeds were hot with 
passion, even before they went into the 
ovens. The Babylonian women were re- 
nowned for their tendency to babble. The 
Tower of Babel, it is now known, was the 
scene of one of their Club Meetings, which 
accounts for the confusion of tongues. 

CHAPTER V 

The Egyptian women wore the costumes 
you see in the shops today. The Tut- 
enkhamun influence was over everything 
and the Egyptianesses reveled in beads and 
dangling earrings and perfumes and cos- 
metics the same as we do. Their feasts were 
more elaborate and also friskier, as they 
were an Amendmentless race. They used a 
good brand of cigarettes, but it is said they 
were a lazy lot, coming to the dinner table 
on couches. However, we are told they 
excelled in conversation. 

CHAPTER VI 

Greek women were very clever. They 
studied Art and wore beautiful white draped 
dresses. They invented the Grecian Bend 
and an embroidery pattern that looks like 
a string of swastikas. They were, historians 
assert, great talkers. 

CHAPTER VII 

The Roman women were usually ma- 
trons. They wore togas and tunics and had 
Roman noses. Research into Roman His- 
tory proves that they were noted for a fine 
flow of language. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Medieval woman was a queer sort. She 
wore a long peaké sd head rigging with a veil 
hanging from its peak, and a tight, straight 
sort of gown with a big jangling bunch of 
keys. She had few if any home comforts and 
she didn’t care. Her knight was forever go- 
ing on business trips and ae had only women 
to talk to until his return, for promiscuous 
callers were put to death by awful tortures, 
besides the hostess’ conversation. 


CHAPTER IX 
Early English women, subtitled Mid- 
Victorian, were not very interesting. They 
talked a lot, but in a prunes-and-prisms 












j style, and had little if any fun. They were 
well-bred, well-fed and well-read, but they 
didn’t use make-up much and they didn’t 
— CHAPTER X 
| Modern woman is the product of today. 
~ She is the greatest thing on earth. She is 
\ wise, witty, beautiful, saucy, pert, haughty 
and altogether ducky. She makes up her 
face, her stories and her quarrels. She 
dresses like a fright, but it is the style, so 
j she can’t help that. She is slim and slender 
and sleek and silly, and the sweetest thing 
that ever was! She is better than all the 
women of al’ the other ages, and she talks 
rather more. God bless her! 
Carolyn Wells. 


My Modern Motif 


'VE had my hair bobbe d, dye d lam pblack 


} and stiffened, 
So I can wear a Luxor Bandeau, 
I've bought myself a new mummy gown 


Embroidered in Krazy-Kat flowers, birds, 
dogs and sacred cows, 
I’ve discarded heels for 
silken sandals, 
I’ve bought a good-luck tablet necklace, 
And twin cabochon bracelets, 
And a hand-painted King-Tut's purse, 
} A scarab ring, 
{ And Cleopatra jade-green tassel earrings, 
So I'm going to make a special trip, down to 
the Museum, 
And pad into that Egyptian Gallery 
And say, “Wake up, mu mmies, 
And have a look at a live one!” 
— Kathleen Elaine Harte. 


High-Priest's-red 


{ I Love a Book 


(Batlade en guise de rondeau 
{ LOVE a book beside the fire 
When outdoor haunts are white and cold, 
| And when the roads are whelmed in mire 
Or swept by blatant winds and bold. 

| And when soft ways win back the wold, 
Beside the crescent of a brook, 

’Mid stirring scents of moss and mold, 

I love a book ! 


I love a book ! All my desire 
Is volumes beautifully old. 
All my re solve is to acquire 
De luxe editions bright with gold. 
The screw who will not be cajoled 
Ts tricked at last. By hook or crook 
I gather them into my fold! 


I love a book! 
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I love a book! The lute and lyre 

To which sweet serenades are trolled, 
Unblemished marbles that inspire 

To deeds exaltedly enrolled, 

These in most high esteem I hold; 
Enrapt at paintings do I look; 

All leave me only half consoled! 

I love a book! 








































It was a quarto fitly scrolled 
That taught my Caroline to cook, 
And yet—it may as well be told! 
I love a book! 
—Edward W. Barnard. 


Triolet 


T IS never the cost of the gift; 

It is the thought that I treasure. 
Such affections as mine do not shift. 
It is never the cost of the gift 
Which is quite an incentive to thrift; 

Business must come before pleasure. 
It is never the cost of the gift; 

It is the thought that I treasure. 

— Dorothy Parker. 


Ruined 


AM one who thinks of Art as all-essential, 
And of Beauty as superior to Pep; 
There is nothing seems to me so pestilential 
As the salesmanship that dogs my every step. 
The standardizing of our daily habits 
Has received the criticism it deserves, 
But—the everlasting baiting of the Babbitts 
Is beginning to impinge upon my nerves. 


When they sneered at the Rotarians and 
Boosters 
And the Optimists and Realtors and such, 
We Intelligentzia flapped and crowed like 
roosters | 
And we jeered to beat the often-beaten Dutch. 
But the silly puppets scuttled off like rabbits, 
And the mob itself began to swell the roar 
Mr. Babbitt joined the baiting of the Babbitts, 
And our sport was not exclusive any more! 


When Jonesy joins the ridicule at Smithy, 
And former Red-Bloods travesty He-Men 
When the enterprising Pythian wares pithy 

And satiric, where’s the highbrow critic 
then? 4 
It’s a waste of brilliant persiflage and gab—it's 
A game gone stale, as far as I can see; 
They have standardized the baiting of the 
Babbitts 
And the thing’s got far too popular for me! 
Ted R »binson. 















ILEAGE that rolls up month after 


month without any annoyance, at a 






low cost per mile and with riding comfort 






is all that need concern you about tires. 






It is doubtful if any other tire is quite so 






uniformly consistent in yielding such 






service as the Fisk Cord. 






There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for 
every car, truck, or speed wagon 























“Oh, John — How Lucky!" 
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What Buick brought 


N a tiny factory in Flint, a rugged automobile was built and 
named the Buick. 

It had a distinctive type of motor, the “Valve-in-Head,” an 
outstanding contribution to automobile progress. W ith that motor 
Buick won more racing trophies in 1908 than all 
competing cars combined. 

Its makers had a program which regarded service 
as an essential part of every sale. Wherever Buick 
owners traveled, Buick service stations followed 
them until today there are thousands, girdling the 
gl yt <a 
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Most of all, Buick had intrinsic value. Year in and 
year out men knew what to expect of their Buicks: 
no fluctuations,no lapses—only consistent improve- 
ment. 

So, from owner to owner and from country to 
country, Buick’s reputation spread. 

The automobiles exhibited at the national shows 
are assigned to their places by an election in which 
your dollars are the ballots. The honor of first place 
goes to that one for which purchasers have paid the 
largest total amount of money in the preceding 
twelve months. 


GENERAL 


Maker of PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


Buick + Capittac + CHevrovter + OAKLAND + OLpsmosiLE » GMC Trucks 
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ENERAL MOTORS 


IVE years ago this honor went to Buick, and has stayed with 
ggg Co Buick ever since. Over 1,000,000 Buicks have been built 
Sa ae an. best ah and sold. 


So the business which began so modestly has grown to leader- 






















vi f - ship. ‘The name which was known to only a few is 
3 j a known today around the world. The tiny brick 
4 : g Ss factory has become a plant more than a mile and a 
$ . half in length, the largest of all the General Motors 
mee “<6 plants. cc? 1 eee 
wi. Tgp « oe 
ws ie In thirty-five cities General Motors has other plants 


which make products as widely different as the 
finest limousine and the tiniest ball bearing. To- 


eed gether with the organizations which finance and 
: distribute these products, they constitute a family 
of 79 members, each contributing strength to all 
the rest. 
a Thus Buick draws added strength from the par- 
a = ent organization. And to each of the other mem- 
- ES 3 bers of the General Motors family the record of 


Buick is an inspiration—a reminder that a business 
attainsleadershipand retains it only when value joins 
with service tocreate a world-wide good name. 
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MOTORS 


Its Divisions and Subsidiaries make Accessories, PARTS AND EQUIPMEN1 
which contribute to the merit of many other trustworthy cars 


Delco and Remy Flectrical Equipment + Harrison Radiators + Jacox Steering Gears + Fisher Bodies + AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
New Departure Ball Bearings * Klaxon Warning Signals + Hyatt Roller Bearings * Jaxon Rims Delco Light and Power Plants and Frigidaire 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears + Lancaster Steel Products * Inland Steering Wheels + Dayton Wright Special Bodies 








Illinois State Memorial 


Building, Springfield, Il. 
Byers pipe used for plumb- 
ing and heating systems. 


A Sixty-Year Record 


HE durability of pipe used 
for steam, water, gas and 


air lines, is predicated on 
its resistance tocorrosive attack. 
In plumbing, heating, sprinkler, 
refrigeration and power systems, 
even a small amount of daily 
corrosion in the course of a few 
years may destroy the most 
elaborate pipe system. 


That Byers pipe installed up- 
wards of 30, 40 and 50 years ago 
is still found intact in many of 
our older buildings, practically 
unharmed by corrosion, proves 
the rust resistance of the metal 
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ONE FATHOM OF ROPE 


(Continued from Page 17 


Municipal Court Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Byers pipe used for plumbing. Architects: Keffer 
and Jones, Des Moines, Iowa. a 
tractors: Van Dyke Heating & Plumbing Company. 


Plumbing Con- 


from which it has been made 
uninterruptedly since Civil War 
days. 


With such a record, it is not 
strange that Byers pipe should 
be first choice for home, busi- 
ness and public buildings alike. 


Whether the comparison is with 
cheaper or more expensive pipe, 
the economy of Byers pipe 
for most purposes is a matter 
easily demonstrated by consult- 
ing its service record (see Byers 
bulletins Nos. 26-A, 27, 30, 32 
and 34—free on request). 


Based on installation cost, the extra cost of 
Byers pipe is trifling. See diagram. Ask for Bul- 


letin No. 


38 “The Installation Cost of Pipe.” 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY, PittssurGu, Pa. 


Established 1864 
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through his body from back to breast. 

| Swiftly he turned, holding up the lantern. 
The boson stood at the edge of the circle of 
light, laughing foolishly, the flask midway 
to his lips; the second mate towered over 
Bob, livid with fury, and in his hand was a 
rope end of new manila, which swished 
again and curled viciously around Bob’s 
shoulders. 

“Hey, hold on, sir!’’ Bob cried, vainly 
trying to make a one-arm guard against the 
snaking rope. ‘Don’t strike me, sir! I 
warn you i 

“Threaten me, will you?” gritted the 
second mate, whirling the rope again. “‘Lay 
your dirty hands on me, then threaten me, 
hey? Yousawit, boson; heard it too. I'll 
show you who I am aboard this fine ship. 
I’ll show all hands.” 

Bob backed away, pleading, holding him- 
self in check. The lantern was knocked 

| from his hand, the rope swished. A white, 
| frightened boy’s face peered over the rail 
and bobbed down quickly. The drunken 
boson looked a bit concerned when the 
cheap oil lantern took fire. He put out the 
fire, partly sobered, and started to remon- 
strate with Mr. Parks. But Mr. Loring 
appeared, surprised, then angry, and burst 
in between Bob Stafford and Parks. 

“What’s this? Stop it!’’ he ordered 
sharply, seizing the upraised arm of Parks 
and twisting the rope from his fingers. Mr. 
Parks seemed to come to his senses. He 
looked foolish for a moment. 

“You going to interfere with - ” he 
b 

he mate stopped him. 

“That'll do, Mr. Parks! You know bet- 
ter than to flog a watchman! Go below 
and wash up. You'll have to stand by to 
shift ship unless the captain comes aboard 
pretty soon. If you know where he is likely 
to be you'd better —— 

“Yes, I know where heis,”’ sneered Parks, 
making a dart to intercept young Betts, 
who shpped aboard and ran towards the 
half deck. The mate spoiled the intercep- 
tion, and peered into the second mate's face, 
irritated by his tone. 

“TI know where he is. He's where I’ve 
been. And you putting that young snipe 
to watching me won’t do you any good. 
The Old Man knows you put a snooper on 
his heels, too,’’ said Parks, raising his voice 
in harsh triumph. “You'll have all you 
can do to find a new berth for yourself next 
time home, without sneaking after other 
men’s business!” 

“Hush! Stow that sort of guff!"’ the mate 
warned, with a troubled glance at Bob 
Stafford and the boson. 

It was not the sort of talk that wise offi- 
cers wanted the hands to hear at any time. 
Parks was drunk, and Mr. Loring was a 
good fellow. ‘“‘Come on below,” he said. 
“Tell me your troubles there.” 

“IT can tell 'em here, and they’re not my 
troubles, they’re yours!” Parks vocifer- 
ated. ‘Setting that damned boy to sneak 
on the Old Man, trying to make yourself 
solid for his berth ———’ 

“Shut up, you boozy lunatic! Come be- 
low, before you say something you'll be 
sorry for. I’m not after the Old Man's 
berth, and well you know it. More likely 
you're after mine. Come on down.’ 

The boson followed as they slowly moved 
aft. He had a drunken man’s grievance, 
and wanted to air it; but so long as the 
mate was ragging Parks he was very glad to 
let his own grievance wait. Not often was 
it given a boson to listen in at such an 
unseamanly exhibition. Old Bob Stafford 
stood where they had left him, glaring after 
Parks, handling nervously the end of a new 
manila mizzen-staysail downhaul which had 
the knot already tied that was to prevent 
it slipping through the block when the sail 
was set. That knot had bruised his bowed 
old back. It had done more. It had bruised 
his stout old heart. He saw Betts peeping 
around the half-deck door as the loud- 
speaking second mate passed. Then Parks 
noticed the boson, and his voice rose to a 
shrill invective. 

“Get for'ard, you!” he cried. “I'll work 
you up for your damned impudence, see 
if I don’t! Give me that, you guzzling 
swine!" 

Parks snatched the flask from Boson 
Clegg’s hand and hurled it into the Hugli. 
Clegg started towards him, cursing incoher- 
ently, and Mr. Loring shoved him away. 

“Boson, go for’ard!"’ said the mate. “‘Do 

If you don’t go I'll have you 





| you hear? 
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logged, and that I don’t want to do. Go, 
now.” 

“T’ll do worse than log him!”’ 
Parks savagely. 

The boson cursed him, but obeyed the 
mate’s sober order, glancing back over his 
shoulder as he went, however. 

The noise made by the two mates as they 
entered the cabin awoke the steward. It 
could be heard through the ship. Young 
Betts, shivering with fright, crept along to 
old Bob Stafford; the steward appeared at 
the main-deck cabin door, standing there 
in his night clothes irresolutely, like a man 
who wants to be sure of two avenues of 
safety and cannot choose one. 

“Do you think there'll be trouble, Bob?” 
the boy asked. ‘I wish the Old Man would 
come. Hark to that wind, Bob!’ 

“Turn in, my lad; there’s nothing to 
fret about. Here’s the hands coming 
aboard now. Don’t mind the wind, human 
or nat’ral, my son.” 

“But Mr. Parks is so mad! Hark to 
him! He’s telling the mate he’s to get his 
job next voyage. And Mr. Loring never 
was half so angry as he is now. Great 
Cesar!” 

“Turn in, I tell you, boy. You ain’t 
got anything to worry about. Mr. Parks’ll 
come round in time. ‘Tis only the rum 
talking. Turn in. Sailin’ day tomorrow.” 

“Darned if you aren’t a queer fellow, 
after all!”’ the lad returned, staring hard 
at the old seaman. ‘You let Parks swish 
the dickens out of you with a rope end 
Hey! D’you know what you're doing? 
That’s a new rope.” 

“’Tis a bad bit, my 
quietly, slipping his knife 
sheath. 

He had cut off a fathom from the end of 
the downhaul that had been used on his 
shoulders. 

The boy went off to his berth, and mer 
tumbled over the rail in ones and twos as 
the night wore on. The uproar aft had 
subsided. The mate was on the poop, 
anxiously waiting for the skipper’s arrival. 
Dark shapes flitted fore and aft from time to 
time when men or boys went to their berths. 
Out on the dark river the weird howling 
of lascars indicated some ship moving out 
from the riverside to the greater security 
of midstream. A spark-belching tug sped 
by, snatched up a big bark’s line and 
snaked her downstream. And where the 
waters of the great river were stirred into 
motion they ran yeasty and growling. 

“T’ll larn him a lesson when he 
sober,”’ old Bob muttered. 

man bumped into him in the darkness 
and laughed evilly. The lantern had not 
been relighted yet, but Boson Clegg’s voice 
was easily recognizable 

“That’s you, old hoss! You larn ‘em! 
Cookin’ it up for Mr. Mouthy Parks, hey? 
I'll betcha! You show 'em! Be damned 
if I'd let no second greaser flog my back 
wi’ no rope end. You git arter him, Bob.” 

The man’s evil voice died in a chuckle, 
and Clegg vanished suddenly into the for- 
ward blackness as the captain’s peevish 
voice was heard on the next ship demand- 
ing why there was no light at the gang- 
way. Bob Stafford hastened with another 
lantern, and Captain Skinner half stepped, 
half stumbled aboard. His voice was thick, 
sirupy, as he hailed the mate; not at all the 
voice of a shipmaster holding a grievance 
against his chief officer. Yet it was not the 
voice, either, of a strictly sober skipper 
entirely satisfied. 

“Mr. Loring,” he said, “have all hands 
stand by to take the ship down river. I 
suppose the hands are on board?” 

‘J think so, sir.’ 

“Hah! ‘I think so’! Then I'll thank 
you, Mr. Loring, to make sure. The tug 
will be here any minute. I heard the storm 
flags were flying at sunset, Mr. Loring 
When I was a mate I remember such an 
occasion, and I saw to it that I let my cap- 
tain know.” 

The skipper’s thick voice was not so 
sirupy. 

“I sent Betts to search the town for you, 
sir,”’ protested the mate. 

“Did you now? Well, well! And where 
d’you think young Master Betts could ha’ 
lc. ed for me, mister?” 

“> gent him to the club first, sir, and 
told him to look everywhere for you. He 
hasn’t long been back. He couldn’t find 
trace of you, sir.” 

Continued on Page 110) 
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son,”’ Bob said 
back into the 
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| | Ask your bookkeeper 


) E may tell you he’s running an in- 
| formation bureau, not an account- 
ing department. 
Executives and clerks asking for order 
numbers; for returns, allowances, claims; 
interruptions scores of times a day; loss 
of time for him and them. 
Entirely unnecessary; the Baker-Vawter 
order-filing system eliminates such waste; 


An important Eastern wholesaler writes us: 


“Three years ago we installed your system for filing ordet wi 
y g g 
4 are convinced that it is the only practical method We would 
y as soon discard the typewriter, the posting machine, multigraph, 
. dictaphone, telephone or any of the modern labor-saving devices, a 
: to go back to our o!dfashioned method of filing orders.” 
4 The Horner-Gaylord Company 


General Offices 


oP ae 
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BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


Benton Harsor, MICHIGAN 


Our products are sold and service rendered through our own organization in §§ principal cities 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS AT HOLYOKE, MASS., BENTON HARBOR, MICH., KANSAS CITY, MO., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





“We're losing many hours 






a week by these constant 






interruptions.” 




















leaves the bookkeepers free to do their work. 
Each customer's orders in one place; self- 
indexed, easy to find; does away with post- 
ing order numbers. Convenient and safe. 
We've been developing just such office 
systems for 35 years; our knowledge and 
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(Continued from Page 108) 

“Very inefficient, mister, very ineffi- 
cient,” retorted the skipper unpleasantly. 
“T’ll take charge myself. When I was a 
first mate I h ad pride i in —— 

Mr. Loring was already at the forecastle 
doors, rousing out the hands, tallying them 
as they emerged, growling, on shore-giddy 
feet with bleary eyes, sending them to their 
watch stations to single the lines and pass 
the towrope. 

Bob Stafford followed the port watch on 
to the forecastle head. That was their 
station, along with the mate. Mr. Loring 
saw that every man was aboard and the 
forecastle empty of lingerers, and mounted 
| the ladder himself. As the expected tug 

slid alongside, he bumped into Bob. 

“Here, Stafford, you go below,” he said 
kindly. ‘ You've been on deck longenough.” 

“It’s a all-hands job,” growled an un- 
seen seaman, jealous by reason of a sore 
head and interrupted sleep. 

“Go below, Stafford,” repeated the mate, 
ignoring the grumbler. 

Bob departed. 

He lit his pipe, standing inside the fore- 
castle door, faking the few whiffs without 
which he never could go easily to sleep. 
Men shouted from tug to ship as the lines 
came in. Impatient men on the other ships 
yelled as the stagnant air of the murky 
~ ht was suddenly whirled into motion by 

ot blast of wind. The.skipper’s voice 
ealled peevishly to somebody unseen; and 
a boy’s voice presently answered. 

“What?” cried Captain Skinner. 

Bob removed his pipe. That note in the 
skipper’s voice portended trouble. He 
would be ready, anyhow, if ruffled tempers 
caused him to be routed out. There was a 
brief silence aft. Then the skipper bawled 
along the deck in a hurricane voice: “Mr. 
Loring! Come aft! Come aft! Mr. Parks 
has been killed, murdered ! Mr. Loring! 
Will you get a move on? 

Mr. Loring was already on his way, 
swearing softly. Old Bob Stafford dropped 
his pipe and shuffled along aft too. 

“Sutlej ahoy!" bellowed somebody 
aboard the nearest ship. ‘‘Are ye goin’ to 
pull out or must I stay fast here until I suf- 
fer damage?” 

“Stay and be damned! Here’s trouble 
enough for me!” roared Captain Skinner. 

few warm heavy drops of rain fell, 
thudding on the deck like spoonfuls of hot 
tallow. The tugboat skipper yelled im- 
patiently for word to go ahead. Mr. Lor- 
ing was at the companionway door, trying 
to hear what Captain Skinner was saying 
while the starboard watch, with the boson 
prominent, crowded near eagerly. On the 
river side whistles shrilled and winches 
clattered as loitering craft made a last- 
minute decision to get away. 

“He was murdered, I say!” the skipper 
cried angrily. “Stuck in the breast with a 
common sheath knife, mister. It’s a case 
for the police.” 

The steward, a frightened, furtive, 
yellow-faced Goavese, appeared at the 
skipper’s side and gabbled some informa- 
tion. In the dim lamplight his face was 
ghas 


tly. 
“Shall I fetch a police officer, sir?’’ the 
mate suggested. 

“Stay where you are, mister,’’ the skip- 
per snappe d. He peered closely into Lor- 
ing’ s face. 

“Send somebody?” the mate asked pa- 
tiently. ‘Stafford can go. He's not likely 
to sneak away for more liquor, sir.” 

“Ahoy, the Sutlej!”” howled the tug- 
boatman frantically. “If you're not ready 
I’ve got a dozen jobs waiting! What d’ye 
say?” 
“Sutlej ahoy!” yelled the man on the 
nearest ship. ‘‘ Will ye haul ahead, and be 
damned to ye!” 

A blast of fierce hot wind swept up the 
river, making the tug sheer and the big 
ship sway. 

“Aboard. the tug!” cried Captain Skin- 
ner. “Send one of your lads ashore and 
tell the police murder’s been done in my 
ship. He can bring them out in a shore boat. 
Then you may 3 ahead slowly, mister.”’ 
He glanced keenly at Loring again, and his 
face writhed in a had mm smile. 

“Stafford will be better aboard, mister,” 
he said. “Get you for’ard to your station 
and "tend the tug’s line.”’ 

Grumblingly the tugboatman drove one 
of his lascar deck hands over the Sutlej and 
the other ships to the dock. Then the last 
mooring line was let go with hearty good 
will by a hand on the next ship, and the 
tug drew ahead, pulling the deep-laden 
Sutlej into midstream. 
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Bob Stafford went up to the forecastle 
head and stood by, uneasy because of the 
abruptly announced and still unsolved 
mystery aft. The mate stood beside the 
bitts, watching the straining towline, his 
face moody and worried. The heavy hot 
rain fell faster, drumming hollowly, hissing 
in the river. The mighty stream seemed 
suddenly possessed of devils of unrest. The 
great city lay like a sleepy giant, winking 
sardonic eyes at the puny human insects 
plying like water beetles under the down- 
pour. There was a sudden lull of rain, the 
erratic wind stilled, and the world seemed 
smitten with dumbness, save for a vague, 
distant, enveloping murmur that gave 
promise of i increasing speedily to a roar. 

“The city’s just like a hive of bees; 
stinging bees!’’ ejaculated the mate pas- 
sionately, his nerves on edge already, jarred 
afresh by the sharp cessation of nearer 
noises. 

“That ain’t the city, sir, that’s this old 
river getting its oe ath,” growled old Bob 
Stafford beside h ““Won’t be no police 
come out this night, unless “ 

A boy ran up the forecastle ladder and 
found the mate. 

“Captain says, sir, to send Stafford 
along to the after sail locker, and tell Chips 
to iron him and lock him in there,” the boy 
said. 

“Stafford? What the devil for?” Mr. 
Loring suddenly realized that this was not 
a matter to discuss with an apprentice. 
“Here, Chips!’’ he cried. ‘Get a pair of 
irons and the sail-locker key. Better go 
quietly, Stafford. I'll put this right as soon 
as we get clear. Damned idiocy!” 

Old Bob looked dazed. The ship was 
slipping along past the bright lights of the 
docks. The hot heavy rain fell in a torrent. 
The wind moaned in the mazy rigging. 

“Go along, Stafford,”’ the mate urged. 
“Slip below and get your pipe, only don’t 
let the Old Man see it.’ 

“Is it murder I’m supposed to have 
done?”’ demanded the old seaman harshly 

The jubilant voice of the boson was 
heard at the ladder. 

“Cap'n wants to know if you can’t find 
that old killer,”’ he said. ‘‘Ho, there you 
are! Looks bad for you, old socks. You 

was heard threatenin’ Mr. 

“That'll do you!” snapped the mate. 
‘Go along, Stafford. You'll come out all 
—. Get aft, boson, and say he’s on his 


id Bob went dumbly. 
beloved old pipe first, thanking the hu- 
mane mate for the hint. He also wound 
around his body, beneath his canvas Cu- 
narder, the piece of rope he had cut from the 
downhaul. And as he entered the sail locker 
the police boat came alongside the ship, the 
boatmen wailing bitterly that they could 
never make the shore again. A burst of 
windy rain drowned the decks as the offi- 
cers clambered aboard. 

“Get in, Bob!” Chips urged. ‘“ Hurry 
up. You'll get the sails all wet, then your 
bed’s a mess of hell’s delight. In wi’ you. 
I ain’t got time to put irons on you, ship- 
mate. ‘Sides, ‘tain’t no use, since the 
door’s locked.” 

Chips winked, decent man; and al- 
though his wink was invisible, his manner 
was soothing to the dazed old sailorman. 

The iron door clanged, the key turned. 
Bob groped for a place to sit. With a 
shriek a squall hit down upon the ship, 
heeling her over, under bare spars though 
she was, sheering her far away from the 
wake of the tug. The policemen darted for 
shelter. From the river came weird howls 
of fear. The tugboat skipper yelled franti- 
cally to the ship to steer straight or cast 
off. Out of the howling blackness of the 
lower river appeared a lightless brig, high 
sided and crazy, which smashed her way 
along the Sutlej’s stately sheer and hurled 
herself into the river-side mud. 

“Stand by both anchors for’ard!”’ 
screamed Captain Skinner. ‘‘ Make ready 
both spare anchors aft!” 

A stupefying reek of drowned jungle 
surged across the river, conquering the 
sharper acrid stench of the city. A flash 
of vivid lightning lit the yellow rolling 
stream; and horrid dead things dotted the 
waters. There a thin cry, a suppliant hand 
rose from the turgid surface. The storm 
boomed contempt upon both. 

The tug was driven back, hurled against 
the ship she was supposed to be dragging to 
safety. 

“Anchor, cap’n!” roared the tug’s skip- 
per. “I can’t make head against it. An- 
chor quick! I’m going to cast you off!” 
(Continued on Page 112) 


But he got his 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

With the warning came the splash of the 
hawser, and the big ship swung with amaz- 
ing swiftness shorewards as the tug scur- 
ried for safety. 

“Let go both anchors!” bawled Captain 
Skinner frantically. 

“Let go both anchors!” echoed the 
mate, and the clattering cables roared 
through the hawse pipes. 

The ship’s head was checked, but her 
stern swung fast. Tops of trees, heavy bits 
of timber whirled athwart river and ships; 
there was a long-drawn wail as of a thou- 
sand wretches in torment when a coolie 
ship was swept broadside against a moving 
steamer’s sharp stem and _ overturned. 
Wind that had shrilled, howled and boomed 
in turn began to roar in so deep a note that 
the very air thrummed to it. 

“What chain have you got out, mister?” 
the Sutlej’s master pealed ook his mega- 
phone, trying vainly to scan the chaotic river 
scene. 

His starboard watch, under the fright- 
ened boson for want of the second mate's 


| presence, stood shivering about two stream 
| anchors, with winches of wire ready. 


“Ninety fathom port, seventy starb’d, 


| sir!” screamed the mate. 





| tain replied with a smug smile. “I 


“Give her all you’ve got, both anchors!” 

Then, when the mate reported the cables 
out to the bitter ends, the skipper bade his 
| waiting men let go the stern anchors. 

“Heave in, for’ard!”’ he yelled. 

“Heave in!’’ repeated Mr. Loring, and 
desperately strove to imbue his shivering 
men with courage and strength to man the 
windlass against the terrific blasts. And the 
warm rain fell athwartship in slashing 
stinging sheets. 


The Sutlej lay to uneasy moorings at last. 
The cyclone g?ew in fury until she lay, like 
the frog of a horseshoe, to her four straining 
twanging cables, sagging perilously to- 
wards the heaped-up shore. About her 
decks men ranged helplessly, each with a 
cork belt about him, longing for dawn. In 
her cabin Captain Skinner and three police 
officers iad ie boson and Mr. Loring 
across the table, on which lay the body of 
the second mate. Cowering in a corner was 
voung Betts the apprentice. At the pan- 
try door the steward cringed, writhing his 

yellow hands, grinning with yellow teeth. 
Clegg, the boson, grinned, too, maliciously, 
meeting the eyes of the policemen boldly. 

“Where is this man Stafford who, the 
boson says, threatened the second mate?” 
asked the policeman in charge. 

“Locked up in the sail locker,”’ the cap- 
did that 
as soon as I heard what had passed. And 
just as soon as I could spare him I had the 


| mate brought aft, too, hearing what the 


| him down here. 


steward told me.” 
“Have him down here, captain. 


Have 


The police officer was shaken out of his 
official coolness by the bewildering situa- 
tion of the ship. The mate went to get 
Stafford, and in the pause, which seemed 
hours long, the spacious cabin of the big 
clipper was full of thrumming voices which 
had nothing of material or human note 
about them, but rather the ghostly, awful 
suggestion of spirits of evil running ram- 
pant. Overhead, scarcely deadened by the 
thick teak decks and closed skylights, the 
tall spars with all their involved cobweb- 


| bery of shrouds and stays, braces and 
| running gear, shrilled with a note all their 


own, vibrating to the terrific wind until the 
very fabric of the stout steel ship shook to 
the keelson. The maddened river outside 
moaned and roared, hurling itself against 
the hull, pitting its power against the 


| noisier strength of the rising wind. The 
| steward in the pantry doorway shivered, 
| his yellow face ghastly. The bravado of the 


boson was entirely spurious. Except for 
color, he was no bolder now than the 
steward. Even the skipper was pallid and 
slack of lip. There was a twang and clash 
of bursting wire rope, a sharper wave to the 
vibration, and a broken end of astay crashed 
through the skylight glass. 

The steward screamed, slammed the 
door of his pantry, and beat the wood with 
his hands. The companionway doors 
opened and shut blusterously, and the mate 
came in with Stafford. A drenching sheet 
of high-flung river water came with them, 
and they stood shivering at the end of the 


| table. Bob Stafford’s gnarled fingers busily 


plaited seven-strand sennit from new ma- 
nila yarns wound about his waist. 

Half a fathom of the fine flat plait hung 
before him, and he seemed unconscious of 
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em, working mechanically, aimlessly. 
he mate’s face was dark with rising anger. 
He had only imperfectly understood the 
meaning of something the skipper said be- 
fore sending him out for Stafford. Now he 
knew. 

“Captain Skinner,” he said with re- 
pr ssed anger, “you told these officers you 
1ad me brought aft as soon as you heard 
what the steward had to say about this 
killing. You said too much, or not half 
enough. What did you mean, sir?” 

“Do you presume to question —— 
blustered the skipper, pallid with rage. 

A — stopped him. 

“He has a right to question, captain. 
You practically said you suspected him. 
Have the steward out, too, and let’s get to 
work on this business. Great guns! What 
a night!" 

“Who's on watch?’’ demanded Skinner, 
suddenly displaying interest in his ship. 

“The senior apprentice, with a man 
standing by each cable. I ordered all 
hands to stay on deck, and to report every- 
thing — 

The storm shrieked through the broken 
skylight. A crash of water on deck was 
deadened by a weightier, solider thud. 
Water sluiced through the opening, and the 
big ship rol!ed down to leeward, down, 
down, down. A seaman shouted down 
through half-opened doors, something 
about wreckage. The steward flung open 
his door and fought his way out in panic, 
blindly, stumblingly; and as he clawed 
upwards on the reeling cabin floor the body 
on the table slid across the chairs, fell, and 
hit the fear-crazed Goavese in the shin, 
toppling him heavily against the wain- 
scoting. 

“‘Leave an apprentice ” roared the 
skipper, dashing up the stairs. 

“Who else is there? You ordered me 
below!"’ retorted the mate, taking the 
stairs after him three at a time. 

The policemen went, too; but the giddy 
deck and leaning stairway proved too much 
for them; they crawled. The steward 
rolled, whimpering, on the floor behind 


them, fighting off the dead clutch of the | 


half unwrapped corpse. Water poured 
across the stairs; the wind was deafening. 
The policemen gained the door, were strug- 
gling with the Tondie, when Boson Clegg, 


who had remained to give a hand to the | 


steward, burst past them, swearing hor- 
ribly, flung the door wide, and was swept 
by the wind along the deck and from their 
sight. 

On the poop confusion rioted. 
Stafford clung to the mizzen rigging, his 
grizzled hair streaming in the gale, his 
clothes whipped tightly about him, his rope 
yarns and flat sennit stuffed inside his 
shirt. Captain and mate, senior appren- 
tice, who was acting third mate, Chips, and 
two shivering boys hung in a staggering 
mob to the rails, staring aghast at the mad 
scene. 


The ship lay over perilously; her lee | 
waterways were full of churning water. | 
There was a faint suggestion of dawn, and | 


it only magnified the horror of the night. 


Ashore, where the city had thinned out to | 


suburbs, the fields were littered with craft 
of every kind. The Sutlej herself was 
thumping her keel into the river mud. A 
small steamer had thrust her bows across 


a garden and into a glass outhouse. A | 


good sized bark had cleared bank and gar- 
dens entirely and lay at uneasy rest in a 
rice field. 
hands of the Sutlej was the soaring stern 
of a four-masted ship as big as Eeoself, 
dragging all her anchors helplessly, rising 
and falling, and at every fall smashing 
down upon the leaning side of the Sutlej’s 
steel hull. 

“Issue life belts, mister!’’ bawled Cap- 
tain Skinner as soon as he realized the 
veril. “If that ship drags another foot 
it’ll be every man for himself with us! O 
Lord, O Lord!” 

The cyclone gathered force, but shifted 
in direction, and the dragging ship slued 
aside somewhat. Out of the farther dark- 
ness flew strange things, uncanny shapes. 


A giant bat flappec across the river and | 


alighted among the shivering crew amid- 
ships. It changed from a giant bat into the 
thatched roof of a native hut as soon as it 
lit. A spitting moaning dragon javelined 
through the murky air and drove headlong 


through the big ship’s main hatch. The | 
dragon came to rest and became a palm | 


tree, its umbrageous head adrip with salt 
spray and rain. Up from the gloom of the 
waist crept the sailors, seeking the se- 
curity of the higher poop and the company 





Old Bob | 


But what sent fear into the | 
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and protection of their officers. Clegg, the 
boson, clawed his way up, too, breaking 
through the others, cursing them. He went 
around to the lee side of the saloon deck 
house, and none cared where he went. 

Out on the river drowning men and ani- 
mals let all the world know they were 
drowning. A big naval steam launch, dar- 
ing all if it might save one life, struck 
against the side of a derelict cow barn, 
capsized, and spilled its crew into the flood 
to swim or sink. The storm rose to a higher 
peak, then subsided suddenly in the awful 
lull that comes before the worst. During 
the wind’s cessation the big fourmaster 
swung clear, then came again and chafed 
softly, almost caressingly, against the Sut- 
lej. It was as if to apologize for the harsher 
treatment that must come later. 

““Can’t we get ashore in a boat now?” 
the police wanted to know. 

“You can try,” returned the skipper 
grimly. “Chips! Lower the starboard 
quarter boat and man it. Do you propose 
to take the body, gentlemen?” 

“Yes, and you, and the mate, and 

“Not in this world!” exclaimed Skinner 
excitedly. ‘This ship will need all hands 
when the wind comes again. Better hurry, 
if you expect to use my boat. You can take 
Stafford. He’s a sure suspect. Leave an 
officer aboard to watch the others.” 

“Step into the cabin for a moment, 
please, captain. You, too, Stafford. I'm 
not so sure about the chief suspect.” 

In the dim cabin, standing beside the 
body of the second mate, the policeman 
stooped to pick up a corner of the sheet 


” 


‘Where’s your knife, Stafford?” he 


| snapped abruptly. 


As he shot the words out he flashed a 
keen glance up at the old seaman's troubled 
face. 

Bob felt at his hip. The sheath was 
empty. But he gave no guilty start. 

“It’s in the sail locker, sir,’’ he said. His 


| fingers still worked mechanically on his 


| seven-plait sennit. 


A fathom of it was 
finished now. “I was using it to trim my 
yarns,” he added. 

Boson Clegg, close at hand, laughed de- 
risively. 

“Shall I go get it, mister?”’ he asked 

“No, stay here,”’ the policeman snapped. 
“Where's the steward, captain?” 

“Aw, he’s scared ol of his skin!” 
growled Clegg. “‘Ain’t no call to scare that 
snipe no more. There ain’t no mystery 
about this killing, mister. I knows 

The police officer stood up, dragging the 
sheet with him, and the body lay exposed 
as it was when found. A knife haft pro- 
truded from the dead man’s breast, a knife 
haft bearing marks, letters. A_ startled 
look crossed the officer’s face, and he was 
frankly at a loss. Something fell with a 
clatter from the sheet. The other police- 
man darted a hand out and clutched the 
boson’s wrist, wrenching it upwards. 

And in that instant the cyclone struck 
down again in fury. The big ship heeled 
over steeply; water crashed on deck; men 
screamed; the wind lifted the broken sky- 
light bodily and carried it away; the cabin 
became a torrent of rain and gale-whipped 
water; and down from aloft whirled a 
broken royal yard, smashing through the 
companionway like a big gun shell. 

“Up and save yourselves!”’ yelled the 
skipper. 

He darted to his cabin and grabbed for 
his papers. Clegg took the stairs at a run 
with old Bob Stafford close behind him, 
dragging the whining steward, and police- 
men and the mate bringing up the rear 
As for the dead man, a policeman tried to 
carry him alone. 

He left the body under the wide-open 
skylight after a first attempt. After all, 
there are limits to what a man may do; and 
a live policeman was worth more than a 
dead sailor anyhow. The river would be 
full of dead sailors at daylight. They would 
be cheap. 

On deck Clegg vanished like a phantom. 
It was no time for searching out particular 
individuals. The boat had been put over 
»yoard; it was now strewn over ten acres 
of rice in white painted splinters. 

The river tide rose like a wall, sweeping 
all before its fury, and daylight came upon 
a picture of ghastly terror. Between the 
Sutlej and the river bank the water was 
dotted with heads of the crew and débris 
of the big ship’s small wreckage. A second 
boat had been launched and shattered 
Life-belted men took their chance swim- 
ming. Water poured down skylights and 
companionway until the cabin was flooded 
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to the beams. Riverward the great four- 

master crashed time and time again 
through the stout plates of the stranded | 
Sutlej. 

‘It’s time to leave her!" yelled Chips 
cheerily. 

Of them all he alone refused to have his 
spirit dampened. Old Bob Stafford was 
known as a cheerful soul; but now his 
troubles were too much for his cheerfulness. 
Besides, somewhere in the back of Bob’s 
keen old brain there lurked a gleam of light 
which he felt sure must at last shine out and 
illumine the murk of the second mate's 
death. 
sleeve gripped in the fingers of a policeman, 
his seven-strand sennit and rope yarns 
flying loose in the terrific wind, he could 
visualize all the happenings of the night. 
The blows from the rope end still smarted 
on his back, but not so sharply now that the 
wielder of the rope was dead. Bob never 
harbored hatred. Resentment lived but a 
short time. He had cut off the offending 
piece of rope, intending to spin or plait 
from it during the homeward voyage a 
much longer strand, which he would pre- 
sent to the second mate, on quitting the 
ship, for use as a sea-chest lashing. He 
meant to make it as perfect as his cunning 
fingers could devise, so that it would be 
used for a long time; and he hoped, with 
all the ardor of his clean old soul, that 
young Mr. Parks might in time, from 
handling it, gain in wisdom and grow in 
decent humanity. 

“It’s time for us to leave her!"’ Chips 
chanted again, striding the rail with his 
carpenter's chest on his shoulder. 

“Aye, aye!" growled old Bob. ‘Time 
for something to happen, that’s sure. 
Keerful, mister,”” he warned the officer 
whose finger gripped his arm. ‘You'd 
better let me do the leadin’ ontil we gits 
ashore. I be a bit more of a fish than you 
be, likely.”’ 

‘Trust to the river, men, trust to the 
river!’’ yelled Captain Skinner, as a greater 
tidal wave than the first rolled the big ship 
down. “Take to the water while you've 
life!” 

“Better come, too, sir,” urged the mate 

A suffocating reek of drowned earth 
surged up in advance of another overwhelm 
ing wave. It rolled athwart the ship, and 
on shorewards. Then the water. The big 
ship leaned deeper into the mud; the four- 
master settled her stern crashingly across 
the Sutlej’s waist, and men were swept 
from their holds like ants from a log. Up 
through the companionway floated the 
body of the second mate, its sheet trailing 
like the smoke of a conjurer’s stage ghost. 
The water had washed the crimson of the 
wound into a broad stain on the bosom of 
the shirt. 

The body hurtled at the steward and sent 
him screaming into the river. It carried on 
and thrust hard between Boson Clegg and 
Bob Stafford. 

‘Take the damned thing off me!" yelled 
Clegg, fighting the dead thing furiously 

“Hold on to it! Hold on to it!” cried the 
policeman. 

“Look out for yourselves. I've got it,” 
old Bob said coolly, and swiftly cast a turn 
of his seven-strand sennit about the corpse's 
arm. 

Then all were launched into the raging 
river, dead man and living, the mystery 
unsolved and likely to be unsolved unless 
the roaring chuckling stream held the solu 
tion and chose to reveal it. 


In a room in the Port Office Building 
they were talking about the murder of Mr 
Parks, gazing out over the des¢ 
the river and its wreckage. The 


f 


cyclone 


vation ¢ 


had passed on; the sun shone again 
“Mr. Loring, I owe you an apology,” 
Captain Skinner was saying, as gracefully 


as he knew how. “I listened to bad things; 
though God forbid I should now speak evil 
of a dead man.” 

‘That's all right, sir,"’ Loring said gener 
ously. ‘ Mistakes will happen. I wish the 
nasty business could have been cleared up, 
for Stafford’s sake. Now the boson and the 


steward are both missing, and the body as 


well.” 

“Not much mystery left, I think,’ the 
policeman remarked. ‘“‘That knife getting 
back into the body put a light in dark 
places. That was Stafford's knife, wasn’t it 
Stafford?”’ 

“Looked like it, sir, but I never put it 
there,”’ said Bob. Bob had lost his precious 
seven-plait sennit, and his idle fingers 
twisted nervously at his belt 

(Continued on Page 116 


Even as he climbed over the rail, his | 
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A man 
who lives 
on paper 


Henry B. Rankin, of Springfield, 
Illinois, has been a shut-in 
for thirty-nine years 


Reap what he says about the big 
things in his life: 






My pear Sirs: 


I write this on passing at 
< 


my eighty-fifth birth- 
day, and the thirty- 
ninth year of my shut-in 
life. Such a life 
largely liv 


as mine 
Is one ed on 
paper. Take paper out 
of my life and there 
would be little left worth telling. 
One of the big things in my paper 
life has been Old Hampshire Bond. 

A shut-in’s 
much larger than if he were in ac 
tive life. He 


ing job and takes n 


correspondence 15 
; always on the writ 
> Vacations i 
have lived for thirty-nine years on 
] aper pages ind 
Life continue 

j 


lived largely by wire and on Old 


along the wires. 


5 worth living when 


Hampshire Bond. Those return 
messages that come back to me 
itisfy best if they come water 


lined, ‘Old Hampshire Bond So 
all is O. K, both ce 


ming and going. 


It takes both « ript and typing 


beautifully. If there is a trip-up in 
the spelling, or a start out the 
wrong way with a sentence, Old 
Hampshire Bond kindly receives 


ge ntle touch and 
nd the 
secret of the blunder is so weli kept 


the erascr's 
leaves no blur or blotch, a 
that no show of it appears on the 
fair face of good Old 
Hampshire Bond. 


Fraternally your 
[Signed] 

Henry B. Rankin, 
510 South Second Street 

Springfield, Illinois 





People who like fine things prefer 
Old Hampshire Bond 
ing and going.”” Its use implies, 
on the one hand, a discriminating 
and on the other, a desire 
to ple ase. 


‘both com 


taste, 


(ee 
ps 
Ka~d 


wd * 
‘he pnp) 


ond 4 






Hampshire ‘Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls « Mass 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Stationery 
for Social Correspondence 
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SINGLE-EIGHT— 


the Greatest Advance in 
Motor Car Development 


Packard Motor Car Company announces the 
Single-Eight to succeed the famous Twin-Six. 


The Single-Eight is presented in the sincere 
belief that it not only satisfies but exceeds the 
extreme requirements of those who found only in 
the Twin-Six their ideal of ultra-fine motoring. 


It emphatically surpasses, we believe, any car 
on the market, either American or Continental, 
in speed, acceleration, braking, steering, smooth- 
ness of operation, ease of control, riding qualities, 
and beauty and distinction of appearance. 


Packard Single-Eight accomplishes these superi- 


orities over all previous motor car practices — 


First, by beauty and dominance of appearance 
which unmistakably forecast exceptional bril- 
liance of performance. 


Second, by the complete elimination in the 
Single Eight motor of the lack of balance and 
consequent vibration inherent in previous 
eight-cylinder motor practice. 


Third, by the embodiment in the Single-Eight 
motor of new engineering principles which 


result in a wealth of flexible power hereto- 
fore unknown in a motor car. 


Fourth, by the provision of braking, steering 
and control mechanisms of such simplicity and 
ease of operation as to be revolutionary. 


Packard Single-Eight gives, probably, the most 
perfect correlation between a motor of super- 
lative power and all of the operating parts 
of the chassis, that has yet been attained. 


At the same time, extreme simplicity and ac- 
cessibility result in exceptional ease and econ- 
omy of maintenance never before realized in a 
superfine car. 


Thus, mechanical and operative perfection, 
coupled with compelling beauty of design and 
brilliance of finish, have produced a car nothing 
short of phenomenal. 


It is the confident expectation of the Packard 
Company that the Single-Eight in its sphere 
will duplicate the distinction already accorded its 
companion car—the Single-Six— that of being 
the most distinguished exponent of its type. 


Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and 
Enclosed, at Prices Ranging from $3650 to $4950, at Detroit 


‘KARO 


SINGLE- EIGHT 
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Here’s Another 


Stabilated Car 


“There certainly must be something to these things. All 
the fellows here are talking about them. There are prob- 
ably a dozen jobs storing here that have them. 


“And now that touring has started, cars are rolling in 


every day from all 


over the country—STABILATED. 


“This fellow splashed in last night, mud from top to bottom. 
Said he left Weston yesterday morning and beat it all the 
way here through that storm. Yes, detours and all. 


“How he ever got over those hill roads beats me, but he 
says he would go anywhere with STABILATORs.”’ 


The 
FRANKLIN 


ie is natural that the Franklin 
always notable for its easy riding 
asone of the first to rec 
value of Stabilation. 





Qualities, 
vanize the 
If you want to know what real 
motoring comfort is, if you want 

know the meaning of road 
ability, take a demonstration in 
the latest Franklin creation, the 
Series Ten-—every new 
Frank!in is SrasiaTep 


new 


JOHN WARREN W 


“ on mn 


In a STABILATED car, you can motor where 
you please whether the roads are rough or 
smooth. You can drive with a totally new 
degree of comfort and safety, because 
SraBiLaTors control spring recoil in pro- 
—_ to the size of each roadbump or 
wile. 


That is why fine cars are factory equip- 
ping with Stasmators and why owners 
everywhere are having their present cars 
STABILATED. 


You have heard of Stasmatep cars. Would 
you not like to know something definite 
about the STapmaTion of your own car? 


Complete information, together with name 
of your local Watson Dealer or Distribu- 
tor, will be sent as soon as your request 
is received. 





ATSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


WATSON 


STABILATORS 


CHANGE THE WHOLE NATURE OF YOUR CAR 


| be Irish, but I think it’s true. 
doubt but what Clegg did this murder, in 
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(Continued from Page 113) 

“I know you didn’t. The knife that 
killed Parks was taken from the wound.” 

“T pulled it out, as soon as I saw the sec- 
ond mate lying there,” the skipper said. 
“Unthinkingly, of course.” 

“T know. And it fell out from the sheet 
when I started to raise the body,” the po- 
liceman said. 

“It was the steward’s knife. But I doubt 
that the steward had anything to do with 
it. Clegg got Stafford’s knife, when he so 
readily volunteered to get it, unless I’m a 
fool, and in trying to put it where it would 
do Bob most harm, made the mistake of 
sticking it in the body. The steward was 


| seared stiff, according to my notion, for 


fear his knife would hang him, which may 
I don’t 


drunken spleen.” 

“If there’s a doubt, sir, let’s give it him. 
He’s dead, likely,” said Bob Stafford seri- 
ously. “The truth’s known where it mat- 
ters most.” 


Down on the water front rescue parties 
carried in bodies from the banks and fields. 


June 16,1925 


As the party from the Sutlej came down 
from the offices, four bearers laid down a 
heavy stretcher and looked inquiringly at 
the policeman. 

“Hullo! What’s this?” the officer said, 
uncovering the stretcher’s burden. “Here, 
captain! Is this the solution? See it, Staf- 
ford?” 

Bending over, wide-eyed, skipper and 
mate and old Bob Stafford saw two cold 
bodies. The second mate’s arm was stiff 
and blue, tightly bound about with the 
plaited end of the seven-strand sennit 
which Bob had fastened there to save the 
body from going adrift. The loose ends of 
the unplaited rope yarns, the remainder of 
the fathom of rope, was tangled inextricably 
about the throat of Boson Clegg. From the 
blue face protruded a black and swollen 
tongue. In the dead boson’s eyes glared the 
recognition of imminent vengeful fate. 

“Cover 'em up! Cover ’em up!” shud- 
dered Skinner. ‘“‘It looks like a horrible 
proof!” 

“Truth’s allus known where ’tis any 
matter,”’ growled old Bob, and with rough 
tenderness replaced the covering over the 
dead faces. 


YOUNGSTER YEAR 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“Well, he’s not greasy, anyway !”’ growled 
Marmaduke as they departed. 

“Greasy” is a much overworked bit of 
Naval Academy vernacular. To “grease” 
is to curry favor from a superior or to seek 
advantage through favoritism. It also 
means to study excessively, especially dur- 
ing recreation hours, so as to stand ahead of 
one’s classmates in academic rating. Flat- 
tery, fawning and bootlicking are all greas- 
ing. ‘‘Greaser” is one of the worst epithets 
a midshipman can fling. 

The extreme opposite of being greasy is 


| to be ratey—that is, inclined to be fresh or 


presumptuous or to assume more privileges 


| than one naturally rates. 


So a plebe learns early to be duly respect- 


| ful but not too eager in his subordination. 
| The model plebe is one who never speaks 
| until spoken to, and then answers what he 


is asked and no more. He must never be at 
a loss for something to say, but likewise 
must never speak out of turn. And he must 


| always answer. 


One plebe was named Meser, a fact that 
caused him no little trouble, for upon being 
encountered by an upper classman with the 
question “‘Who are you, mister?’’ his nat- 
ural answer was ‘“ Meser!"’ 

“‘Mister,”” would say his interrogator in 
an awful voice— “mister, are you trying to 
run me?”’ 

“No, sir!” 

“Then what’s your name?” 

“Meser!"’ the plebe would helplessly an- 
swer. 

Unless the inquisitive one suffered a 
stroke at this point, the plebe would snatch 


| up a book and open it to the flyleaf to show 


the spelling of his name. The usual result 
was that he sat on infinity over against the 
wall for several minutes for having such a 
name. Sitting on infinity is assuming a 
sitting-down position without the support 
of a chair. 


Skags and Tendencies 


If such a thing as Ventilation Engineer 
existed, no greater qualification could be 


| asked than that he should have spent sev- 


eral years at Annapolis as a confirmed 
smoker. 

When Marmaduke entered the Naval 
Academy he had not acquired the cigarette 
habit. But upon finding that there were 
strict rules against smoking and that catch- 
ing a skag on the sly was quite the height of 
Naval Academy deviltry, he immediately 
became a skag fiend and soon was an expert 


' tendency hound. A skag is a cigarette in 


| Naval Academy parlance, and a tendency 


| is an outward-flowing draft that will speed- 


| room was filled with smoke; 


ily rid a room of the odor and smoke of to- 
bacco. 

Many and varied were the devices for in- 
ducing a tendency. For if it back-fired, the 
it went out 


| through the transom into the corridor, 


| likely, 


and detection by the duty officer was most 
If the wind blew from the north, 
there was always a good tendency on the 
south side of the building. But if one did 


| not naturally exist, Marmaduke and Venus 


| 


set about trying to rig a tendency by open- 
ing the transom, raising one window and 


lowering another, and sometimes by start- 
ing the hot water in the shower bath, which 
heated up the atmosphere in the room and 
caused it to flow out of the top of the barely 
opened window. 

““How does she blow?” asked Venus as 
he entered the room shortly after dinner 
one evening and found Marmaduke testing 
the tendency with a handkerchief hung 
across the open window. 

“O. K. Call the crowd!’ Marmaduke 
directed. The crowd did not need calling. 
They entered in a group—Fillyloo Watson, 
Cicero Smith, Shorty and Red. 

“Where's Calipers?’’ Marmaduke asked. 

“Here!’’ answered that young man, com- 
ing inthe door. Calipers got his name from 
the fact that he was so bow-legged that his 
lower limbs resembled the instrument of 
that name. 

The light was switched off, and soon 
seven cigarettes were glowing before the 
open window. The smoke poured out into 
the night and not a trace of it was left 
within the room. 


The U-Boat’s Advice 


‘Guess we're fooling The U-Boat tonight 
all right!" chuckled Venus. The U-Boat 
was the name applied by the midshipmen 
to the particularly active disciplinary officer 
on duty that evening. 

“Yep, I guess so,” agreed Fillyloo. “But 
you never can tell where he’s cruising!” 

Tap-tap! A knock on the door. 

Seven hearts stopped beating as seven 
cigarettes sailed in glowing arcs to the ter- 
race below. 

““C-come in!” faltered Marmaduke. 

The door was already opening. 

“Turn on the light!” a stern voice com- 
manded. 

Marmaduke found the switch, and the 
light flashed on, to reveal the duty officer 
standing in the room. Behind him stood 
the midshipman in charge of the deck, as 
the corridor sentry is called. 

“Take their names,” ordered The U- 
Boat. “Give me all your tobacco and 
matches!"’ he addressed the culprits. 

Silently the evidence was handed over. 

“Pack up and report to my office in 
thirty minutes. You will all go down to 
the ship tonight!’’ He turned to leave, 
then paused in the door. “First offense for 
everybody?” he asked. 

They all nodded. 

“I thought so!”’ he grunted. ‘Next 
time don’t gang up in the window that looks 
out over the terrace. Seven cigarettes in a 
dark window aren’t visible for more than 
two miles!” 

“Now who'd ’a’ thought he’d be sneak- 
ing around the terrace!’’ exclaimed Cicero. 
“Two weeks on the ship, and my girl is 
coming down next Saturday!” 

Here a terrible groan burst from Venus’ 
agonized breast. His girl was coming down 
too. His latest one. And a smoking offense 
meant but one thing: Ten demerits, and 
two weeks on the ship, the Reina Mer- 
cedes, is close confinement. This old Span- 
ish cruiser, captured at the Battle of 
Santiago, is now stripped of her machinery 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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The New 
“WHITE ARROW” (ord 
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HOSE who drive closed cars will be very 
well satisfied with the massive, flat tread of 
the New Hood White Arrow Cord. 

To the comfort of these heavier cars,the New 
White Arrow brings the added factor of greater 
safety. Holding firmly to the road, it counter- 
acts the tendency to side sway and to skid. 

Some may prefer to take this out in the 
greater speed now made possible. Others may 
prefer the additional comfort of riding on slight- 
ly softer tires, for the upstanding sidewalls of 
the New White Arrow will not suffer in con- 
sequence. 

The open car enthusiast will also appreciate 
the added economy and comfort of the New 
White Arrow—a tire which many HOOD 
users say is the most beautiful tire in America. 

You will find the price right. The New Hood 
White Arrow is “At the Sign of the Hood Serv- 
ice Man” in your neighborhood. 


h Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
a Manufacturers ff rubber products for more than a quarter of a century 
for Summer comfort Hood a5 Shoes Ash your shoeman 


Watertown, Massachusetts 
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the Controlled-Key 


Comptometer 


Liberty 


RESERVE 
eyeTtem 














Felt & Tarrant Mfg. CO. »i 
711 Republic Building, 
Louteville, Ky. 


Founded 1854 


arket at Second Street 


M 
uisville Kentucky 
January 22, 1925. 


Attention Mr. L.J.Pattienell 


Gentlemen? 


tly we made @ test in 
says 4 fr efficiency between you i 
a Key Driven machine without t 


ment of the relat! 
Key Oomptometer an 
feature. 


our Savings Depart- 
r Controlled 


multiplication phase of 


Teat pcre 5000 multiplication 


the’ machines and wa 
operations. Two inexpe 
Controlled Key Comptomete 
without that feature, made 
When about half the m 
eratore wer 
4 order that the perso 


ne 
. OH toe ee errioiency element would not 


The results obtained by each 


operators, one using & 
chy 8 the othe ra machine 
the original multiplications. 
ultiplications were made, the 


machine to another 


enter into the bp AEB and 120 mistakes were -found. 


machine were then 


Of these 120 mistakes, 
maohine, while only 34 were 


non-Lock 
trolled Key Comptometer. 


gt, therefore, show 
Thies test, Compt ome ter 16 


Key advantage of the 


sially when ueed by clerk 
pecially wi Noulaaie y euinss continuously, 


of using oe 


86 were made on the 
made on the Con- 


g that the Controlled 
of great value, es- 
a who do not make 6 practice 


Yours truly, 


WAM CHW 


Aout. Cashier ano Auaitor. 


Proved by the 


Liberty Insurance Bank 


Perhaps it was banking instinct 
that led Mr. W. A. Millican, 
Assistant Cashier and Auditor 
of the Liberty Insurance Bank, 
Louisville, Ky., to test the value 
of the Controlled-key before 
purchasing a Comptometer. 
Anyhow, he was taking noth- 
ing for granted. If it was good, 
how good? As an investment, 
what was it worth? 


How he found out is told 


in his letter, reproduced above. 
Note how the possible handi- 
cap of inferior operating skill 
was balanced by switching the 
operators from one machine 
to the other when half-way 
through the test. 


The results show 434% 
greater accuracy for the Con- 
trolled-key machine than the 
machine without this feature. 


Read the letter. 


(Continued from Page 116) 
and guns and moored alongside a dock to 


The punishment for smoking was swift 
| and severe. For the second offense it was 
| twenty demerits and a month on the ship; 
| for the third offense, fifty demerits and 
| three months; and for the fourth offense, 
dismissal. 

So that very night the seven victims of 

The U-Boat’s strategy marched down to 
| the Reina Mercedes with enough of their 

personal effects to serve their immediate 
| needs for a period of two weeks. And they 
| slept in hammocks and ate ship’s chow of 

slum and beans for the period of their con- 
| finement. 


Youngster, or second, year is perhaps the 
most carefree period that a midshipman 
ever enjoys. With practically no adminis- 
trative responsibility and a great deal of 
comparative freedom, life is a very pleas- 
ant proposition. It is usually during 
youngster year that midshipmen get girl- 
struck. 5 

The first social classification a midship- 
man ever receives puts him in the ran 
of either the snakes or the red Mikes. The 


; former are those who consort frequently 


with the fair sex, as represented by the stu- 
dent bodies of Washington and Baltimore 
finishing schools, while the latter follow as 


| a creed the abhorrence of all things fem- 


inine. 

As the men were divided into snakes and 
red Mikes, so was the particular slang of 
the academy carried into affairs of the 
heart. A midshipman who escorts a girl to 
a hop or other function is said to be drag- 
ging her. A feminine guest therefore is 
a drag, a particularly attractive one is a 
heavy drag. According to midshipmen the 
riskiest game on earth is dragging blind, or 


| having a girl down that one has never seen. 


Getting bricked is to have bad luck in 
dragging blind. 


All.Stag Dancing Lessons 


Mention of such matters naturally leads 
to the subject of dancing. Ballroom polish 
is applied to midshipmen through heroic 
measures. 

The dancing instructor for years was a 
stout, swarthy gentleman who believed that 
true grace and beauty lay only in the old- 
fashioned waltz. 

A dancing class where each pupil receives 
the personal attention of the instructor and 
has for a partner a member of the opposite 





| sex is a totally different proposition from 
| the system where a hundred or so awkward, 
| half-willing boys are marched in military 
| formation into a hall and paired off by the 


simple method of counting ‘‘One, two; one, 


| two.” 


The classes were held in the auditorium, 
where were mounted in glass cases all the 


| battle flags that have flown in the whole 


glorious history of our Navy. All over 
walls and ceilings were torn and time- 
stained ensigns and jacks. High overhead 
was spread the blue square on which were 
sewed the immortal words ‘ Don’t give up 
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the ship,” the very flag that Oliver Hazard 
Perry fought under on Lake Erie. Marma- 
duke often had need of its inspiring urge 
while struggling to attain ballroom perfec- 
tion. 

After obtaining partners in the above 
haphazard way they were given a lecture 
on the intricacies of the dance. ‘Dance 
with your heads, and your feet will take 
care of themselves,” they were advised. 
“Now the only difference between waltz 
and fox-trot time is that waltz time goes 
‘boom, br-r-rup, br-r-rup; boom, br-r-rup, 
br-r-rup’—that is, ‘step, cut out; step, cut 
out’—and fox-trot time goes ‘br-r-rup, 
br-r-rup, boom; br-r-rup, br-r-rup, boom’; 
or ‘cut out, step; cut out, step.’ That’s all 
there is to it!’ 

Every ten minutes they were halted, and 
the instructor called, ‘Those as what was 
leaders will now be followers, and the fol- 
lowers will be leaders. Remember that in 
correct dancing, you keep three inches 
away from your partner at all times.” 

Then the music would start and the puz- 
zled, perspiring and exactly-three-inches- 
separated pairs would continue clumping 
over the floor and each other’s feet in their 
heavy drill shoes. 


Marmaduke’s Mistake 


It took a full year after Marmaduke 
graduated from his Terpsichorean academ- 
ics to enable him to dance with a girl with- 
out booming in her ear and holding her 
rigidly distant the regulation three inches. 


One of the first things that happened at 
the beginning of the academic year was a 
lecture to the youngsters by the president 
of the first class. He was a Naval Academy 
hero, the captain of the football team, and 
his words carried weight. 

He stated to the third classmen that they 
had arrived at the dignity of a new estate 
with corresponding privileges and responsi- 
bil:cies. He then proceeded to outline these 
liberties and obligations. He wound up 
with a caution in regard to their treatment 
of the plebes: 

“Let me recall to you that the aim of 
hazing here is not to furnish upper classmen 
with amusement by harassing or humiliat- 
ing plebes. No normal person wants such 
amusement. The purpose of hazing is to 
teach, to train, to break in these new classes 
to the point where they are fit to live with 
as midshipmen and naval officers. But 
don’t let your enthusiasm and al! this new 
power run away with your better judg- 
ment!” 

However, in spite of this warning, Mar- 
maduke before long did allow his enthusi- 
asm to run away with him, with serious 
results. 

One night a plebe failed to leap to atten- 
tion promptly enough to suit him when he 
and Venus entered the plebe’s room. His 
movements were deliberate and his air 
seemed somewhat sullen as he rose to a 
standing position. Marmaduke felt called 
upon to take him to task. 

““What’s the matter with 
lyzed?”’ he demanded. 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Here's real value for you 


Ashirt like this for259! You’ve never seensuch 
value before.Made of WilsonBro’s Shasta Cloth, 
its ascoolas a sea breeze. The attached collar 
is pre-shrunk for a perfect and lasting fit,nor 
will it wrinkle.Ofcourse,a shirt like this is in 
right good taste for business or sports wear 


Witson Bro’s, CHIcAGo 
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Winners of am 
SAVE THE SURFACE 


rT it, 


Cal 


(which appeared in Saturday Evening Post of October 28, 1922) 
for the best stories and pictures of notable American 
landmarks which have been preserved to posterity by 

ons paint and varnish or ruined through neglect. 
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FOURTH PRIZE 
The old Blue 
Church, Pres- 
cott, Ontario. 
Paint and var- 
nish have kept 
it young for more 
than 100 years. 
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SECOND PRIZE 
The Birthplace of the Dictionary; home 
of Noah Webster, New Haven, Conn 
Perfectly preserved after a century and a 


1$1000 PRIZE CONTEST 
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FIRST PRIZE 

Its walls coated with white 
paint; its mahogany floors, 
balustrades and wainscot 
ings protected by varnish, 
“Castle Philipse,” Tarry- 
town, N. Y., has endured 
for more than two and a 
haif centuries. It is the 
oldest Colonial Manor 
Hall in America. Built as 
a trading post in 1650 by 
Vrederyck Flypse, famous 
merchant of Nieu Amster 
dam. Now the home of 
Elsie Janis. 
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THIRD PRIZE 


The dilapidated house where President Monroe 


quarter : " = the last years of his life. Prince Street, 
- e 


w York 





Here painting has been neglected 
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FOURTH PRIZE—TheSheldon House, | ae 








Litchfield, Conn. A beautiful example 
of “ surface saving" since 1760 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN *°3, Ths Bourse, 
A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied i 


nter 
ests whose products and services conserve, protect 
and beautify practically every kind of property 


FOURTH PRIZE 
Old farmhouse in Reading, Pa. Its 
present owner says, ‘ Paint is the 
only thing that ever made me pay 
income taxes.” 


FOURTH PRIZE 
The old ‘' Parson Eaton” meeting- 
house, Harpswell, Maine. Built in 
1757 and kept in prime condition 
by frequent repainting. 
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PRIZE WINNERS 
First Prize—$250 


E. Irvine Haines, New York City. 


Second Prize— $100 


Walter Alderman, New Haven, Conn 


Third Prize —$50 
Joseph Gottesman, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Four Prizes of $25 each 
H. K. Brunner, Boyertown, Pa 
A. F. & F. W. Orr, Auburn, R. I. 
Grace S. Jones, Buffalo, N. Y 
Edith M. Whitmore, New Brighton, N. Y 


Thirty Prizes of $10 each 
Louise H. Abbott, Bath, Maine. 
Walter L. Beasley, Newport, R. I. 
Walter B. Boice, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mrs. Josephine Campbell, Malden, Mass. 
Kar! Danton, Waterloo, lowa. 
Walter W. Dickson, Seattle, Wash 
Durward E. Dixon, Richmond, Va. 


F. Marion Dyer, 
York, Pa. 

Gilbert Forte, Sharon, 
Conn. 


Maude Gardner, Greene 

ville, Tenn. 
Edwin S. Giles, Goldfield, 

Nevada. 
Mrs. J. E. Gillis, Hannibal, Mo 
Mary Golding, Richmond, Va 
Frances Hiller, New York City 
Mrs. Rosa J. Hilsman, Albany, Ga 
H. D. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa 
Edward F. Kelling, Chicago, Il! 
$8. R. Kudner, Lapeer, Mich 
Marion H. McKay, Roxbury, Mass 
Willard D. Morgan, Claremont, Calif 
Frederic Spigel, Richmond, Va 
Virginia A. Swett, Lebanon, Mo 
R. A. Tilden, So. Manchester, Conn 
Geo. C. Waggoner, Stamping Ground, Ky 
Mrs. Mary Wanix, Chickasaw, Ala 
Clare Ward, Royersford, Pa 
FrancesW.A.Wentworth, Brookline, Mass 
H. Wood-Bruce, Miami, Fla 
Katherine A. Woodnutt, Jericho, L. I 
H. O. Woodward, Edneyville, N. C 


Forty Prizes of $5 each 
Walter Alderman, New Haven, Conn 
F. J. Ambrose, Gallup, N 
Horace C. Baker, Green Bay, Wis 
W. A. Barksdale, Charlottesville, Va 
J. E. Belden, Racine, Wis 
Leslie S. Bennetts, Ishpeming, Mich 
Estella Bridge, Kenton, Ohio 
Josephine C. Browne, Medford, Mass 
Eunice Buchanar., Nova Scotia, Can 
James M. Bunn, Southington, Conn 
Ernest Calvo, Richmond, Va 
Minnie E. Carter, Mobile, Ala 
Jack E. Dadswell, Jacksonville, Fla 
Anne E. Davis, Conshohocken, Pa 
Julia G. Dewey, Fairhaven, Mass 
Daisy M. French, Covington, Ky 
Mrs. Chas. Frost, Atlantic H'l'ds, N. J 
Leslie Gilbert, St. Paul, Minn 
Mathew Gorman, Davenport, lowa 
Mrs. A. S. Gregory, W. Somerville, Mass 
Mrs. H. B. Henderson, Cheyenne, Wyo 
L. W. Howard, Seattle, Wash 
Marguerite L. Keeney, Indianapolis, Ind 
Henry M. Loesch, Little Rock, Ark 
W.A. Mitchell, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can 
Jack L. Moorhead, Tucson, Ariz 
Mrs. J. R. Patlow, Milwaukee, Wis 
Robert H. McNeilly, Nashville, Tenn 
Maye A. Peitz, Minneapolis, Minn 
Mrs. Arthur L. Pierce, Hartford, Conn 
Ann Ritz, Little Rock, Ark 
Edith Rivera, Santurce, Porto Rico. 
William T. Sain, Empire, Ore 
Lillian B. Turrell, Rochester, N. Y 
Adah Vaughn, San Diego, Calif 
Mollie C. Winchester, Paterson, N. J. 
L. H. Winters, San Francisco, Calif. 
Herbert A. Webster, Portland, Me. 

J. L. Wright, Revere, Mass 
Mary Young, Brookfield, Mo. 


Announcing 1924 


$1000 Save the Surface 
Prize Contest 
—for young detectives of 
neglected surfaces. 


403 cash prizes for boys and girls under 
16. Details of contest will be printed on 
back of 1924 Save the Surface Calendar, 
which you can get from your local painter 
or paint dealer at the close of 1923 


12 Copyright by Save the Surface 
Campaign, 1923 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

“No, sir,’”’ the plebe briefly answered. 

“Then why didn’t you hop to attention 
when I came in the room?” 

“T did, sir!’’ was the short reply. 

“Yes, at your own convenience!”’ Mar- 
maduke retorted. ‘‘ What you need, mister, 
is to get a little snap into your movements. 
I think that a bit of physical drill would 
benefit you. First we'll have a balance test 
to see if you’re not unbalanced. Stand on 
your head over in that corner!” 

Obediently the plebe followed directions, 
but hardly had he attained the position 
ordered when he collapsed on the floor. 
Marmaduke, who had" not been observing 
him closely, ‘thought that he was feigning 
weakness, or was unduly clumsy. He 
sharply ordered him up again. The plebe 
tried, but apparently could not make it. 

“Yah, you plebes are no good!”” Marma- 
duke contemptuously exc ‘laimed. ‘‘Why, 
when I was a plebe 

Suddenly the other plebe in the room, 
who had been standing at attention al! 
during the scene, sprang forward. 

“Nobody but a coward would haze a 
man who’s injured!” he blazed at the 
amazed youngster. 

“What!” ejaculated Marmaduke. “Is he 
hurt? Anything wrong with you, mister?” 

“Tt’s nothing, sir!’ the plebe answered 
from the corner. 

But his roommate had throw n all caution 
and reserve to the winds. ‘‘No, he’s only 
on the sick list with a sprained back from 
football! Anybody could see that some- 
thing was wrong with him!” 

“Youshut up!’” Marmaduke said evenly. 
Then he turned to the other plebe and 
helped him rise. ‘I’m sorry as the devil, 
mister, that I tried to put you through. 
You should have told me that you were 
hurt. Did trying to stand on your head 
there make it any worse?” 

“No, sir; I’m all right,’ the plebe an- 
swered, as indeed he was. 

Then Marmaduke turned to the impet- 
uous roommate. 

‘You called me a coward, mister. 
pose you know what that means?” 

“Yes, sir!’ the plebe answered promptly. 
“IT am ready at any time!” 

“Under the circumstances, I'll give you 
a chance to retract!" 

“IT don’t care to, sir!” 

““My room at 9:30!” 
rection. 

There was, according to the code, only 
one way to settle the matter. That was by 
personal combat. 

They were about evenly matched as 
they stood and faced each other across the 
room at 9:30 that evening, stripped to the 
waist and ready for action. A first class- 
man acted as referee. Each had a class- 
mate for a second. There were to be no 
rounds. This was a bare-fisted grudge 
fight. 


Each was a trifle pale as he eyed the 
other grimly, waiting for the word to start. 


I sup- 


was the terse di- 


The Day of the Game 


“You can’t hit a man unless he’s on his 
feet!”’ was the only rule laid down. 

“caer” 

Warily the couple circled for advantage 
and the fight was on. Only the shuffling of 
their tennis shoes, their heavy breathing 
and the smacks of hard fists making con- 
tact could be heard. 

Eleven minutes it lasted, and until the 
last it was almost a draw. Then through 
his fast-closing eyes Marmaduke aimed an 
uppercut that put the plebe out for the 
count. But he won at the expense of a 
terribly battered face and a torn ear. 

The plebe’s second and the referee re- 
vived the loser while Venus bathed Mar- 
maduke’s bruised face with witch hazel. 
When his opponent hud gained his feet 
Marmaduke staggered over to him. 

“Shake!” he offered. 

The plebe took his hand. ‘Thanks!”’ he 
murmured through his swollen lips. 

This was the Old Navy method of set- 
tling a misunderstanding. In case the par- 
ties to the quarrel had been unevenly 
matched, the lesser of the two had the right 
to select a classmate of his opponent’s 
weight to fight his battle. 


The great single day of every year, for 
every class, is the day of the Army-Navy 
football game. On that day Marmaduke 
roused to reveille at four o’clock. The 
bugle released a bedlam of wild shouts as 
the midshipmen bounded from their beds 
and beneath their cold showers. 





A hasty breakfast, then assembly blew | 
and the regiment was formed, Out through 
the faintly breaking dawn they marched 
to the railway station in the town. Here 
they boarded four special trains, a battalion 
to a train, and rolled away for New York. 

Everyone was excitedly happy. Plebes 
were allowed to carry on. The officer in 
charge of the train passed word that he was 
in the last car and expected to stay there. 
So in every other car cigarettes were 
lighted indiscriminately. 

Not only is it the unbroken rule that 
every man who can walk attends every 
football game but the regiment, to a man, 
turns out every afternoon after drill to 
cheer and encourage the squad during prac- 
tice. Thus they get daily drill in their songs 
and yells which are a notable feature of 
that annual classic, the Army-Navy game. 

With their weeks of preparation and 
anticipation, it is natural that they are ina 
fever heat of enthusiasm and excitement as 
the day of the game approaches. Snake 
dances, mass meetings, demonstrations of 
all kinds are in order. Every evening after 
dinner practically the whole of the regi- 
ment falls into a snake dance. As each 
midshipman joins the swaying column he 
reverses his cap on his head, grasps the 
man ahead of him on the shoulders and 
takes up the refrain: 


“Away, away with sword and drum, 
Here we come, here we come, 


Looking for something to put on the bum; 


We're out to lick the me 
Then comes the chant, 
Fight like Hell!’’ which resounds through- 
out the corridors of Bancroft Hall to the 
thumping tread of the militant host. 


Ar-my 


Bursts of Song 


The dance always ends with the whole 
force marching into the huge rotunda of the 
building and milling around until they are 
packed as closely together as possible. A 
Four-N yell for the team, and the crowd 
disperses to the singing of Anchors Aweigh, 
the Naval Academy march, 

Venus, when excited, was apt to burst 
forth into song. So now, accompanied by 
Marmaduke, he led off with 


“Oh, the goat is old and gnarly and he’s never 
been to school, 
But he can take the bacon from that worn- 
out Army mule. 
He’s had no education, but he’s brimming 
full of fight! 
And Bill will feed on Army mule tonight! 
Army, Army, call a doctor, 
Army, Army, call a doctor, 
Army, Army, call a doctor 
You're all in, down and out!" 


At the close of the song all hands gave a 
wild cheer. 

“Don’t yell going through Baltimore!” 
the »+y were cautioned by their three-striper. 

“It always brings bad luck! Better save 
your voices anyhow; you'll need ‘em 
enough this afternoon!’ 

Whereupon all on the car loudly shouted 
a prolonged “ Yea-a-a, bo!”’ and took up 
again the strain of the song they were 
singing. 

Zest was lent to the trip up by the fact 
that half of the regiment traveled via one 
railroad and half via a rival line. Since the 
tracks of these systems run parallel for 
some distance below Havre de Grace, 
Maryland, and cross the Susquehanna 
River there on adjacent bridges, there was 
always a race between trains. 

All during this stretch, wildly cheering 
midshipmen filled windows and platforms, 
thumbing their noses and otherwise hurling 
defiance at their fellows on the competing 
trains. And after it was over, each side 
stoutly maintained that it had won. 

Several hours later they were parading 
on the Polo Grounds before some thou 
sands of spectators and their hated rivals in 
gray. 

These worthies set up a terrific noise 
upon their appearance—whether of ap- 
proval or derision they knew not nor cared. 

The game was like any other football 
game where two good teams plow up an 
acre of mud in the attempt to annihilate 
each other. To every cadet and midship- 
man, and every graduate of either school 
who witnessed it, it was more gripping than 
a life-and-death struggle could be. 

According to the papers before the game, 
the Army had the edge. But the Navy had 
a marvelous kicker, and it was the midship- 
men who rushed the field when the firal 
whistle blew and threw their caps over the 


“Fight! Fight! 
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Highly Trained Army 
to Serve You— 


VERITABLE army of trained em- 
ployees is necessary to the suc- 
cessful operation of a modern hotel. 
In fact, so necessary that courses in hotel 
management and operation have been 
adopted at prominent Universities. 


Here at the United Hotels each one 
of the thousands of employees has been 
carefully chosen and trained for a par- 
ticular field of work. From the very 
beginning the directorate of this fa- 
mous chain has been actively engaged 
in raising the United personnel to the 
highest possible standard, and has sup- 
ported every movement tending to- 
ward better hotel operation. 


From the skilled chef to the willing 
clerk 


the cheerful ‘ 


-from the attentive manager to 
‘buttons’’—all are thor 
oughly aware of their responsibility in 
effort to 


1 
the general promote the 


guest’s comfort. 

That is why, when you come to one 
of these hospitable hotels, you find 
comforts and conveniences that exist 
only because of a keen realization and 
anticipation of a guese’s needs. 


Plan to stay at a United Hotel when 
you visit any of the cities listed here. 
See for yourself what efficiency in hotel 
thoroughly 


United hospitality can 


service means—and how 
comfortable 


make you. 
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THE BANCROPT 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
THE TEN EYCK 
Albany, New York 
HOTEL UTICA 
Utica, New York 
THE ONONDAGA 
Syracuse, New York 
THE SENECA 
Rochester, New York 
HOTEL ROCHESTER 
Rochester, New York 
THE ROBERT TREAT 
Newark, New Jersey 
THE STACY-TRENT 
Trenton, New Jersey 
THE PENN-HARRIS 
Harrisburg,Pennsylvania 
THE LAWRENCE 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
THE PORTAGI 
Akron, Ohio 
THE DURANT 
Flint, Michigan 
THE MOUNT ROYAL 
Montreal, Canada 
KING EDWARD 
HOTEL 
Toronto, Canada 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
Hamilton, Canada 
PRINCE EDWARD 
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Windsor, Canada 


THE CLIFTON 
Niagara Falis, Canada 


Building 
THE ROOSEVELT 
New York City, N. Y. 
THE OLYMPIC 
Seattle, Washington 
THE ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J 
THE NIAGARA 
Niagara Palls, 
New York 
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“Dollar Topkis saves half 


on my underwear bills” 


HE first time 1 saw Topkis, 
Be 5 looked so good I bought 
a box without asking the price. 
When the ‘One 
Dollar a it was just like 
finding money. 
“Why, Topkis couldn't fit 
better, wear better, or have better 


salesman said, 


suit,’ 


fabrics if it cost double.” 
Topkis is soothing to your body 
~and wears well —because of the 
fine materials. Best nainsook and 
other high-grade fabrics 
Topkis fits comfortably —every 
place and all the time. - 
You can run for a train, 


Buy Topkis by the Box 


Correctly designed. Gener- 
ously proportioned. Roomy arm- 
holes. Extra wide, extra long legs. 
Pre-shrunk 
to stay true to size after washing. 

Is it any 
men 


Full size guaranteed. 


wonder a million 
Topkis—when they 
get so for One 
Dollar?) No good dealer will 
ask more—but you can’t blame 


wear 
much value 


them for saying it’s worth more. 
Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
75¢ 
Girls’ Bloomer 
Union Suits, and Chil- 
dren’s Waist 


75c a garment. for Boys’ 


Union Suits, 


Union 


—Sixk union suits for 


play baseball, | % 
the 


or even 
without feeling 


slightest pinch or pull. 


Ask your dealer for TOPKIS 


Some men pay as 
much for three 
—but they don't know 
Topkis 

| ae 


Suits. 
suits 


In Canada, Men’s 
Union Suits, $1.50. 


Look for the Topkis Label 


Your name on a postal brings you 


interesting booklet on underwear 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices 


Athletic 


350 Bro 


New York City 
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| the hazing for a while. 


| where 


EVENING POST 


crossbar of the winning goal posts. The 
Pointers stood up with their hats off and 
took their defeat in the customary fashion 
like men. This splendid practice is perhaps 
the most impressive feature of the whole 
spectacular contest. 

And so the day ended. 

But what a night! Nearly two thousand 
midshipmen and over half that many ca- 
dets turned loose on Broadway with a com- 
plete release from the rigid discipline of 
academy life. In every theater, cabaret, 
café, Anchors Aweigh and Benny Havens O 
echoed across the house at each other. 
Four-N’s and Long Corps yells made the 
dishes clatter in the cabarets along the 
Great White Way, until by morning every 
man in uniform was completely devoid of 
any semblance of a voice, and conversation 
was carried on in husky whispers or the 
sign language. 

Hanging from a Japanese arbor in the 
grounds of Annapolis is an old queerly 
shaped copper bell covered with verdigris 
through which the Japanese legend on it 
can hardly be discerned. It was presented 
to Commodore Perry by the Shogun when 
he opened up the Japanese Empire by 


| storming the straits at the Bay of Yedo in 
| 1853. 


Its services now are strictly orna- 
mental except upon those occasions when 
the midshipmen achieve a victory over 
their brothers-in-arms at the Point. Then 
every man in the regiment strikes it one or 
several blows, and for hours its mellow 
tones ring forth in a pagan pwan of trium- 
phant joy. 

Then the vanquished Army’s funeral is 


| held with great solemnity and its effigy is 


consumed upon a huge funeral pyre com- 
posed of all the wastebaskets from all the 
rooms in Bancroft Hall while each midship- 
man lights his broom from the blaze and 


| joins the mile-long torchlight procession 


that winds up the celebration. 

Sweet are the fruits of victory! 

The plebes were allowed to carry on for 
two weeks after the game, and then the lid 
was clamped on again. 


It was during Marmaduke’s youngster 
year that the first vigorous steps were 
taken towards stamping out hazing. Of 
course hazing in any form had been strictly 
against the regulations from time imme- 
morial, but a strict interpretation of that 
rule had been observed principally in the 
breach. There were isolated incidents 
where some extreme case had brought dras- 


| tie action, and one or two upper classmen 
| were dismissed once in several years for the 
| practice. 


One evening word was passed through 
the corridors, ‘‘ Meeting of the youngster 


class in Memorial Hall at 9:30!” 


When Somebody Squealed 


On their gathering there they were ad- 
dressed by the president of the first class. 
His moot | was concise and to the point. 

“You youngsters have got to go slow on 
Several of the 
plebes have written home to their parents 
that they were getting abused, and their 
folks have been putting up a holler to their 
congressmen. You know and I know that 
these plebes aren't being treated any worse, 
or even as badly as you or I were treated. 
But Congress has come down on the supe, 
and the only thing he can do is to come 
down on us. I have investigated the cases 
of these plebes who wrote home, and I find 
that in practically every instance they are 
men who couldn’t stand the gaff any- 
just plain weaklings-—-who wanted 
to get out and go home. But their parents 
wouldn't let them resign just because they 
didn’t like the hard work and strict disci- 
pline here, so now they have written home 
that they are abused and starved and gen- 
erally mistreated and that their health is 
being endangered. Naturally, a frantic 
parent gets on the rampage at once. 
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“If it gets any worse we shall have an 
investigation by Congress, which will be 
unpleasant for everybody. If you young- 
sters see fit to codperate, it will react to 
your own credit. If you don’t see fit to 
coéperate, there is a definite way of forcing 
compliance to the regulations. 

“Just lay off the plebes for a while. This 
agitation pops up every few years and 
blows over. Everybody who knows any- 
thing about the service knows that hazing 
is as necessary as the keel of a ship. But 
the outsider can’t savvy this viewpoint, 
and since it’s the outsider who is actually 
paying our way through here, we have to 
show some deference to his wishes. You 
can count on it that whatever happens in 
here, the newspapers will get hold of and 
garble and distort until a bit of innocent 
running will take on the semblance of a 
session of the Spanish Inquisition. Be care- 
ful not to do anything from now on that 
can be fastened on you. If it is, I can 
assure you that you will go.” 

The youngsters gave sober thought to 
this counsel. They contemptuously and 
unjustly referred to the plebes as milksops 
and mollycoddles. But the plebes con- 
tinued to be the willing, discreetly subdued 
subordinates that plebes always had been, 
and gradually the youngsters’ resentment 
wore off. 

All the upper classes let the plebes strictly 
alone for several weeks, until a committee 
of fourth classmen, composed of the leading 
spirits of the class, came around to the 
president of the first class and told him that 
the sentiment of the class was strongly for 
hazing, that the plebes were embarrassed 
and uncomfortable without the old system, 
and that they respectfully requested that 
it be restored. They also condemned, as a 
class, the action of those members who had 
written home complaining, and requested 
their names, that they might deal with 
them as classmates. 


Trouble, Trouble 


This was refused them, but the senti- 
ment created by their action was a very 
favorable one, and shortly the old régime 
of friendly, brotherly tyranny began to 
return. 

Marmaduke’s fight with Wilkins had re- 
sulted in a very warm friendship between 
himself and that hot-headed young man 
And apparently that particular hazing epi- 
sode had had no ill effect. 

The second term was well along and al! 
was smooth sailing when, without a warn- 
ing, the heavens fell. 

“Satterlee, Third Class, report to the 
commandant’s officeimmediately !"’ shouted 
the midshipman on duty in the corridor one 
morning. 

Hastily brushing his uniform, Marma- 
duke double-timed to the office of the com- 
mandant of midshipmen, the officer at the 
head of the executive department which 
regulates the conduct of the student body. 

In some trepidation he followed the ma- 
rine orderly into the office. The comman- 
dant seldom sent for a man to commend 
him. He wondered what it was all about. 

His heart sank within him and seemed to 
chill suddenly as he saw the two plebes, 
Wilkins and Meser, his roommate, white 
and rigid, standing at the corner of the 
commandant’s desk. 

The commandant looked grimly serious. 

“Mr. Satterlee?” he asked. 

“Midshipman Satterlee, Third Class, 
sir!’”’ mechanically he announced himself. 

“Do you | know these fourth classmen?” 

“Yes, sir! 

“Have you ever hazed either of them?” 

“Why—er—sir,” Marmaduke _ gulped 
desperately and moistened his dry lips. 
“Sir, I request that I not be made to answer 
incriminating questions! ” 

“Mr. Wilkins,” said the commandant, 
turning to the plebes, “did Midshipman 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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How the Wendells bought 


The Wendells live in that 
Colonial home at the end of 
Elm Street. They are one of 
those happy, companionable 
families we so admire. 

—and they’ve just bought a car. 


Naturally, their car must completely satisfy 
the individual preferences of each member of 
the family, for Ruth and Robert are just 
home from college. 


To Ruth Wendell, in the bloom of life, the 
car must be distinctively different. One in 
which she is proud to be seen. One in which 
every consideration is given to all that she 
herself would have placed there. 


roominess—easy riding qualities—and every 
refinement essential to a really fine motor car. 
To Bob, a strapping he-man with a hunger for 
power and speed, the car for him must have 
dash and be a living, breathing thing with 
a quick pickup—rakish—individual in 
coloring—strikingly distinctive. 

To Mr. Wendell, shrewd business man that 
he is, the choice must first of all be a good 
investment—dependable—durable—with 
high mileage on gasoline and tires—and low 
upkeep. 

In the car of the famous proven units he not 
only found the fulfillment of his own require- 
ments, but those of every member of the 
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family. 
—the Wendells bought a MOON. 


To Mrs. Wendell comfort is a first requisite. 
She wants deep, downy upholstery— inviting 
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There’s Comfort and 


Economy in these Pajamas! 


Because they are designed to fit—with fullness 
and freedom at every point—there is luxurious 
comfort for you in these pajamas made by Glover 
But you get more than just comfort. You get 
good style. And long wear comes, too— because 
the full size reduces all strain and pulling on 
both seams and fabric. 

This conscientious kind of manufacturing 
means an actual saving to you through the longer 
life of the garments. 

Many comfort kinks await you in these well 
made pajamas. The button-and-loop at ankle to 
hold the trouser leg down is just one of these 
special ideas, 

To enjoy real, honest-to-goodness comfort in 
sleeping garments, along with fine appearance 
and all at moderate cost—ask at your favorite 
store for Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad ! 


If you fail to find the style you prefer, write us. 


We'll see that you'r supphed. Pajamas, $2.25 to $18 
fF | H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
GQ" Dept. 46 Dubuque, lowa 
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Children's Sleepers 


Several splendid 
styles, made to stand 
a child's hard wear. 
Cambric, crepe, paja- 
ma check, nainsook, 
Ages 1 to 10 


$1 to $3 


Middy Pajamas 


This over-the-head 
style has no buttons 
to fuss with Pongee 
and nainsook 


$2.50 to $6 


Brighton-Carlsbad 
Nightshirts, too 


Just as fine in every 
detail Nainsook, 
muslin, pongee, sizes 
1S to 20. $1.50 to $3, 


(For boys, also) 


Write for 
The “Nightie Book” 
It’s FREE! 
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' . 
Satterlee here ever haze anyone in your 


| swer yes or no! 


presence?”’ 
Wilkins blanched a shade whiter. 
“Sir,” he stammered, “‘I don’t—I can’t 


“Remember, Mr. Wilkins, that the pen- 
alty for falsehood is dismissal!” the officer 
sternly adjured him. 

“I’m not sure, sir!”’ the plebe blurted in 
| distress. 

“There is no halfway course. You an- 
Evasion is the equivalent 


| of falsehood. What is your answer—yes 


| friendship was ogee f leadin 


| all costs. 


or no?” 

Marmaduke saw from the plebe’s pale 
determined face that his loyalty to their 
him into 
the misguided polic rotecting him at 
So with the ve 1 consciousness of 
the complete disaster that it would bring 
to him, he quietly spoke up. 

“Sir, if I may interrupt, I hazed Mid- 
—— Meser in his room one evening last 

” 


The commandant was silent as he toyed 
with his paper cutter. Then he spoke. 
“That will do. You fourth classmen may 


| go. Mr. Satterlee, you will return to your 


room under arrest. You will be reported 
for unwarranted assumption of authority— 


| hazing! Submit a written statement in re- 


| inquire how this report came in? 


| bling about his ears. 
| end of his strenuous labors, 


gard to the report by nine o'clock tomor- 
row morning.” 

“Sir,” Marmaduke ventured, “may I 
I am on 
exce ‘lent terms with these two fourth class- 
men.’ 

“You may go to your room! 
that we have the information!’ 

Marmaduke about-faced and marched 
from the office. His whole world was tum- 
Utter ruination! The 
his happy 


It suffices 


| dreams. 


The two plebes visited him that after- 
noon. Their concern was touching as they 
disclaimed any complicity in promulgating 
the report. Wilkins explained. The plebe 
who lived across the corridor from them 
had learned of the affair. He had written 
home a highly colored account of it to his 
parents, with the idea only of telling them 
an interesting incident of Naval Academy 
life. But this plebe’s mother had told the 


| story to the sister of a congressman’s wife, 


| and the several 


| were in sympathy with Marmaduke 


ladies had become so 
agitated that they had insisted on the con- 
gressman’s taking action. He had done so, 
with the results noted. 


Justice Tempered With Mercy 


Marmaduke’s written statement, along 
with one from each of the plebes, was sub- 
mitted to the commandant and forwarded 
to the superintendent. All the midshipmen 
in the regiment, plebes included, were 
deeply concerned over the case, and all 

is 


| own classmates bitterly condemned the 


plebe who had written home— perhaps in- 
cautiously, but certainly most innocently— 
and caused all the trouble. 

Several days later the three main actors 
in the drama were ordered before the super- 
intendent. He heard each of their stories. 

When they had finished he said, not 
unkindly, “You must understand, Mr. 
Satterlee, that, as a Naval Academy grad- 
uate myself, I realize the good as well as the 
bad points of hazing. But no matter what 
you and I think about it, the law says that 
it shall not be. As instruments our very 
selves of law and order, it little behooves us 
to demonstrate a disregard for it. You 
have offended. For your offense there is 
but one punishment that I can assign: 
disnissal ! 

“Needless to say, it grieves me to have 
to do this. But I shall forward the papers 
to the Secretary today for his approval. 
His action will make it final, with the 


| approval of the President.” 


| lonely, bitter and entirely hopeless 


farmaduke spent the dreary days that 
followed in his room, under close es, 

e 
was marched under guard to the mess hall 
and ate with the duty officer. He had no 
visitors, no contacts. He could not bear 
even to think of his family at home. 

Then one day his suspense came to an 
end. At noon-meal formation the regiment 
was paraded on the front terrace and the 
adjutant read the following order: 


“*Tention to orders: Naval Academy Order 
Number 48. 


“1. For being guilty of unwarranted assump- 


| tion of authority—to wit, hazing a fourth class- 


man in his room on the evening of November 
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twelfth, Midshipman M. P. Satterlee, Third 
Class, is hereby assigned one hundred demerits, 
is placed on probation until the end of the pres- 
ent academic year, will be confined on the 
Reina Mercedes for a period of two months, and 
will be deprived of Ris annual leave in Sep- 
tember. 

**2. Such conduct on the part of Midship- 
man Satterlee is directly contrary to the Naval 
Academy Regulations and an act of Congress, 
and merits severest punishment. The above 
punishment is awarded in lieu of the usual pun- 
ishment, dismissal, owing to the frank and 
manly attitude of the midshipman concerned. 
It is hoped that this case will serve as an exam- 
ple to the regiment and cali to mind the serious- 
ness of the offense of hazing. 

“ (Signed) 
“Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy, 
**Superintendent.”’ 


Marmaduke never heard the second para- 
graph. He was standing at attention before 
the adjutant, with his hat in his hand, try- 
ing not to faint. Fate, as personified by a 
farseeing and benevolent gentleman in an 
office in Washington, had decided to give 
him another chance. It little mattered 
that he had received a staggering load of de- 
merits, that he faced two months of dreary 
confinement on the uncomfortable and 
odoriferous old Reina, and that, worst of 
all, he would lose his September leave. He 
was still a midshipman! 

That afternoon the commandant sent 
for him and released him from arrest, with 
the instructions to proceed to the Reina 
Mercedes and report for confinement. 


Life on the Reina 


He was allowed to leave the ship only for 
classes and drills. Then he checked out and 
in and the time was carefully logged. There 
were from ten to twenty midshipmen 
undergoing confinement with him during 
his stay aboard. They were forced to follow 
the ship’s routine—hammicks at 9:30 and 
reveille at five; beans three times a week 
for breakfast and supper; slum every 
meal, it seemed; no milk; countless dishes 
of prunes—a wholesome diet, but not at all 
a fancy one. They lived in a gun-deck com- 
partment—ate, studied and slept there. 
Tables, which hung from overhead, were 
let down for meals—smooth oak boards, 
innocent of linen. These tables also served 
as desks after the mess boys had scoured 
them to an ashy whiteness. Then at taps 
the tables were hoisted into place between 
the deck beams, hammocks were slung 
from the same beams, and hauled to a 
boardlike tautness six feet from the deck 
below. At the first note of taps Skeets, the 
crusty old chief master at arms, hustled the 
crowd to bed, and each convict swung into 
his dream bag, which folded around him 
like a cocoon. 

From sheer boredom Marmaduke studied 
excessively, and so faced the final examina- 
tions, or Anns, without fear. His confine- 
ment came to an end but a short while 
before June. 

In the days that followed, he was fe- 
verishly busy preparing for the summer 
cruise. Venus thoughtfully refrained from 
commenting on the coming joys of Sep. 
leave, for Marmaduke, of course, would 
have none. 

They were looking forward eagerly to 
the summer, for the cruise itinerary led to 
Europe and the Mediterranean-—‘ Malta, 
Gibber-ralta,and thesinner-ritters of sunny 
Spain,’’ Venus was wont poetically to re- 
mark. 

Graduation came with its pomp and cer- 
emony, and the Navy was richer by some 
two hundred freshly starched ensigns. And 
Marmaduke became a second classman. 

While they were embarking for their 
departure, Marmaduke was called to the 
commandant’s office. 

He came back walking on air. for 
exemplary conduct, your September leave 
has been returned!” 

And so, as the ship’s launch, loaded to 
the gunwales with midshipmen and bag- 

age, pulled away from the dock, it was 
Marmaduke who, louder and lustier than 
all the others, gave three rousing cheers for 
“Mothers, Sweethearts, Wives!’’ and 
swung into the chorus of the Navy’s fight- 
ing football song Anchors Aweigh: 


“Stand, Navy, down the field, 

Sails set to the sky; 

We'll never change our course, 
So, Army, you steer shy-y-y-y. 

Roll up the score, Nay-vee, 
Anchors aweigh; 

Sail, Navy, down the field 
And sink the Army, sink the Army gray! 
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Where the Facts Came From 
| In its essentials this dramatized story 
is just like the case of a large company 
in the Middle West where the Con 
sulting Engineers, The George S. Rider 


Company, with the interests of their 































clients at heart asked to have the heat 























| It went across with a bang and—bounced back 


*“WT’S all set, Charlie,” cried*the President’s son as he ran down the 
office steps towards the young man who was waiting for him in 
the flashy runabout. “The old gentleman says it’s up to me entirely on 


‘ equipping the new plant.” 
Charles Wilson: ‘‘¥ine—we’ll show them some economies that will 
surprise them.” sie Beat 
President's son: “Here’s your office. So long. Bring your estimate up 
to the office by 2.30. I’ve got a date with that Consulting Engineer 
Chadwick. He’s been going over your plans which I gave him 
yesterday. Your price will just bowl him over, Told him his pre- 
liminary heating estimate was way out of line. Mighty glad I got 
you in on this, Charlie. Gives both of us a chance to put something 
across with a bang.” 
* 4 ’ * + 
Consulting Engineer: “1 have been over your friend Wilson’s plans, 
and I must hold to my first recommendation. If you will sign 
President’s son: “Sign nothing. Wilson’s system is $4,000 cheaper. | 
want that saving.” 
Consulting Engineer: “$4,000, is that ali? I should have expected at 
least $6,000 difference. I can’t approve.” 
} President’s son: “Well, 1 propose to put it across with a bang. I'll sign 
on your contract, Charlie.” 
Consulting Engineer: “Then you will please take the heating out of my 
contract entirely. My reputation, young @nan, has been built on 
: operating economy and not low first cost! And operating economy 
1 depends not only on the type of system but the ability of the con 


tractor to interpret my plans.” 


ELL 





President (stepping into conference from his private office): “Now that 
you ve “put it across,’ as vou say, | will have to bounce it back | 


arranged it so | coul l he ar through the transom | vave you this < hance 


so you might learn today what it took me 20 years to get into my head 
about building and operating plants Now boy, get thi An able con 
sulting engineer knows contractors from experience just as he knows 
materials and design from technical training You must follow his 
advice just as you would that of a famous physi lan His plans and 
specifications are hi prescription Have it filled by the contractor 
he recommenda just a you go to the high clas pharmacist your 
physi ian designates to fill his carefully worked out formula 


“Tv preached thi ar ermon before the National Manufacturers 


Mr. Wilson and your sor Mr. Wilson’ cheaper steam system re 


quired a steam boiler plant in a factory that buys electri power Such 


! 
a system didn’t take into a ount operating expense which every year 
would be some $1. higher than w th the hot water svstem Grinnell 
Company laid out fort If you will read their bo k, kKive Factors 
in Heating Costs,’ you “ ee other reasons for my recommendation 
President’ nN: But why didn’t you let my friend Wilson figure on a 


hot water systen 


Charles Wilso lo be t k, Tom, industrial hot water systems are a 
specialized engine ring stud‘ N body can touch Grinnell on that ort 
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If it’s Industrial Piping, take it up with us 












ing taken out of their contract if the 1} 
clients put in a steam system tnstead of 1 | 
the Grinnell Forced Circulation Het | | 
Water System they recommended if 
he booklet, “Five Factors in Heat- || 
ing Costs,” will be nt to anyone inter 1 
ested in heating industrial buildings, i] 
Send for your copy coday Addres 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 302 W. Ex 1} 
change St., Providence, R. I 





Association and many’s the letter I’ve received from members who took 
my advice thanking me tor the trouble and money I've saved them 
Consultin Fnetnees \ few word will ma my position clear to 


ae 
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Atlantic City—the Nation's 111 leather 
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Good vear Wing 
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5 . - Goodyear Welt 
greatest value giving—he is one of them. aS 
. : eS a Tanned Leather Sole 
His profit per pair is low. But his fame, 
and the fame of Selz Shoes, is wide, and 
he sells a greater volume. Thus the 


low price. 
The profit per pair, regardless of price 
$6 or up to 310—is small. 


You get the benetit. 


Your Selz Dealer 


He is in business to serve you well. 
He knows good values and vives them to you 


He voluntarily takes less profit in the interest 


of greater sales 
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the manner of it; Howdin with two boards 
from his canoe constructed a table and 
spread oilcloth on it. Ten minutes after the 
landing bacon was frying. Joe Tyng was 
busy opening a can of beans, while Milton 
and the others waited hungrily. 

Chan heard a low exclamation from Joe, 
and turned and asked, ‘“‘What’s the mat- 
ter, Joe?” 

“Cut my hand on this can,” Joe replied 
impatiently. 

From a deen gash on the ball of his 
thumb blood dripped in a tiny stream. 
Chan stepped toward him, past Milton, 
and heard a gasp from the big man, but at 
the moment gave no heed. Edith Rucker 
came to his side, looked*over his shoulder. 
Chan, holding Joe’s hand, was looking at 
the gash attentively. 

Edith said curtly, ‘‘Get some hot water. 
I’ve iodine and things in my pack sack. 
One of you bring it up here. I'll fix him 
up.” 

Chan, turning to obey, saw Milton lying 
on his back on the ground, white as death. 
He was alarmed, exclaimed: ‘‘ Whai’s the 
matter with him?” 

Edith gave her brother one glance 
‘Afraid of blood. Always was. If he cuts 
his finger he faints away. As big as a 
horse, and a worse coward than a woman. 
Don’t mind him. Bring my pack up here.” 

Chan’s eye met Makino’s, twinkling; but 
he made no comment. As he came up the 
bank with Mrs. Rucker’s pack, Milton 
groaned aloud. His sister said harshly: 
“For heaven’s sake be still, you big baby.” 
She proceeded to do a competent piece of 
first aid on the wounded finger; then found 
a flask and offered it to her brother. ‘“*Come 
on, take a drink of this and eat some dinner, 
Steve,”’ she bade him. ‘‘ You’re making a 
fool of yourself.”’ 

Milton was still pale when he sat down 
at table; but the food revived him. While 
they ate, mosquitoes harassed them. Edith 
announced that she despised mosquitoes, 
and Milton had the strength to laugh 
derisivety. 

“You're always grouching about little 
things,”’ he said. 

“T don’t faint at the sight of a drop of 
blood,”’ she retorted. 

“Well, you make as much fuss over a 
mosquito. There are always mosquitoes in 
the woods.” 

“And I always despise 
plied. ‘‘ They bite me.” 

th. hat do you expect them to do~— kiss 
you?” 

Will Rucker said mildly, ‘‘ They do bite, 
you know, Steve. One just tore off a sliver 
of my nec k and flew away with it.’ 

‘Sure it wasn't a splinter off your head? 
Milton asked, and roared at his own joke. 

When they were finished they walked 
down to the water’s edge and sat on the 
rocks while the guides ate and cleaned the 
dishes. Joe Tyng winked across the table 
at Chan, said under his breath, ‘ Nice 
folks, ain’t they?” 

I’d know them two was brother and 
sister anywhere,”’ Chan agreed with a smile. 


them,” she re- 


my 
WO days of travel brought them to 
Madawaskeag Lake. Two days of 


peaceful adventure, threading narrow 
streams or placid ones, crossing lakes or 
traversing them, tramping over carries, fol- 
lowing a narrow path through the forest 
while the guides dragged the canoes down 
a too shallow stream. Jane Otis enjoyed 
these two days. Chan, in the stern seat be- 
hind her, drove the canoe easily, whether 
with paddle or pole; the motion soothed 
her. Sometimes they talked together, idly, 
in snatches; sometimes she was content to 
relax on the low seat in the bow and with 
half-shut eyes watch the passing panorama, 
watch new reaches of stream open before 
them as they turned each bend. They saw 
deer, startled ducks into flight; she was 
conscious always that about them pressed 
the deep woods, full of life. The weather 
was fine. Down the length of Madawaskeag 
through the late afternoon she watched the 
— change along the shore illuminated 
by the descending sun. Southeastward, 
Katahdin rose; a white cloud wreathed the 
mountain’s tip. 

They made camp among birches and 
hemlocks and balsams at the base of a 
sandy point of land on the eastern shore of 
the lake. So soon as the tent which he and 
Will Rucker occupied had been pitched, 
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FAIR AND SOFTLY 


(Continued from Page 5 


Steve Milton got into a bathing suit and 
went swimming off the point. He called to 
Will to join him. 

“Cold, isn’t it?’’ Rucker asked, and Mil- 
ton laughed scornfully. 

“‘Like milk,” he replied. 

Rucker, yielding, found the water un- 
friendly; he took a quick plunge and went 
shivering ashore. But as he neared his tent 
his wife appeared in her bathing suit and 
asked him why he was so soon satisfied; he 
said he found the water cold. 

“It’s what you need,” she said relent- 


lessly. “It will help you put on some 

weight. You're thin as a starved crow 
*” 

now. 


“T guess I don’t want weight that badly,” 
he suggested. 

But she overbore him by sheer insistence, 
and he returned to his martyrdom. When 
they emerged from the water he was blue. 

Jane Otis saw this, and said softly: 
“Rub yourself well, Mr. Rucker. You look 
frozen.” 

His eyes thanked her. 

Then Steve, large and rosy with the reac- 
tion from the cold plunge, discovered her 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Where have you been? 
W hy didn’t you come in?” 

I didn’t feel like it, Steve,” 
apologetically. 

“Afraid of getting wet?"’ he laughed. 

“Tt looked cold,”’ she told him. 

He rubbed the water off his arms. 
‘Feels great,”’ he assured her. ‘“‘ You want 
to get used to things like this.”” He looked 


she said 


around, dropped a wet arm across her 
shoulders. ‘‘ Nobody looking, honey!” 


She pushed him away. ‘ You're all wet!" 
The opportunity for a jest at her expense 
appealed to him; he drew her into his 
arms, wet body and wet bathing suit press- 
ing against her; kissed her while water 
dripped from his hair into her face. When 
he released her they both saw Chan Cor- 
win approaching, bent beneath a load of 
balsam boughs laid crosswise on his ax 
he : e 
Jane fled 
his chest 


Milton laughed and slapped 
There was something about him 
curiously suggestive of a gorilla. 

‘That water puts some life into a man,’ 
he told Chan loudly 

“T never tried it,” Chan replied. ‘But 
seems to me if I was going to have a swim, 
I wouldn’t want it secondhand.” 

Milton stared at him, but Chan’s tone 
was mild, and the big man took the remark 
as a jest. Upon the open beach he put 
himself through a series of vigorous calis- 
thenics, while Chan arranged the boughs 
to serve as bed in the tent. Will Rucker 
shivered there with chattering teeth, and 
Chan watched him sy ny ane ally. 

Then Milton came to the tent door and 
asked, ‘‘ Any fish in this lake?”’ 

“T guess so,”” Chan assented. 

“Think I'll try them before supper.” 

“You won't get any,’’ Chan assured him. 
“‘Got to troll, deep. Need a copper line 
and some live bait.” 

“Pshaw!"’ Milton insisted. “If they're 
there they'll rise to a fly. I'll get Howdin 
to take me out.” 

Chan made no further protest; but when 
he returned to where Howdin and Joe Tyng 
were getting supper he told Howdin what 
Milton planned. 

The guide made no comment, but Joe 
Tyng said amiably, “Go to it, old-timer. 
Have a good time.” 

Milton and the guide 
dusk, Milton loud with disgust. 
in the lake,”’ he asserted. 

“T didn’t figure you'd get any.” 

“Far as I can see, there aren’t any trout 
in this country anywhere.” 

Chan smiled. “They've been 
here.”’ 

“T’'ll believe it when I see one.” He put 
his rod against a tree. ‘‘How big do they 
run?” 

“Oh, up to a foot long sometimes. Ir 
the river and the brooks.” 

“Is that all? Can’t you get any real fish 
in this country?” 

“Well, you’ve got to go after them.” 

Milton was interested. ‘‘Where do you 

0?” 

“Lost Pond’s a good place,”’ Chan sug- 
gested after a moment’s thought 

““Where’s that?” 

“Well, we'll camp on Winstead Lake day 
after tomorrow night. You can go in from 
there.” 

“*Much of a trip?” 


came ashore at 
"No fish 


caught 
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“You go up Dray Brook about four 
miles,’"’ Chan told him. ‘‘Then it’s a four 
or five mile walk. Little pond in behind the 
mountains there. It ain't more than a 
quarter —_ across, but it’s full of trout.” 

‘How big?” 

“They mostly run about two pounds.” 

Milton turned to his guide. ‘“ You know 
whe re it is?”’ 

“T’'ve never been in there,” 
answered. 

“You've been in?” Milton asked Chan 

“Yes, five or six years ago. It’s quite a 
walk—all uphill. And you'd have to stay 
overnight.” 

“We'll go in,’’ Milton decided. “Just 
you and me. Will wouldn't have the gute | 
for that walk; and the girls couldn't stand 
it. Leave them in camp. But if you don't 
produce the trout when we get there I'll 
skin you alive.” 

“Well, the fish are there,” 
equably. 


Howdin 


Chan told him 


“T’ll bet I can carry all the fish in the | 


pond.” 

“You don’t want to make that bet too 
heavy,’ Chan told him. “The last time 
I was in there four of us caught over forty 
pounds of trout in two hours.” 

Dark was falling; supper was ready. 
Rucker and the two girls came toward the 
fire from their tents, and Makino bade 
them sit down. He was baking biscuits in 
the reflector. Milton jeered at Rucker be- 
cause the cold water had distressed him. 
Edith joined in; they enjoyed the jest for 
a time, tired of it at last. Edith criticized 
the biscuits. 

“We used to have really good ones two 
years ago. I don’t think these men cook 
we ‘ll, ” she said. 

e think these are very good,” Jane re- 
plied. “I know they're much better than 
I could make in an oven like that.” 

“ They taste all right to me,”” Will Rucker 
agreed. 

“Sure, they’re all right,”’ Steve echoed. 
“Edith’s a chronic kicker, that’s all.’’ 

Makino and Joe Tyng hovered about the 
table attending their wants. Chan Corwin 
sat on an.upturned box near the fire, his 
eyes thoughtful, He was thinking of a girl 
helpless in the embrace of a big man in a 
wet bathing suit; and there was a moment 
when the habitual smile vanished from his 
lips and they became more steady and 


stern. Jane had been much in his thoughts 
during these days; he liked her more and 
more. She was so friendly and so fine. To 


marry this gross man 

Then Makino called him to supper. He 
roused himself from his reverie and came 
to the table. Milton and Rucker and the 
two girls had gone down to the shore. Mil- 
ton's loud voice came back to them 


iv 


HEY were threading a chain of four 

great lakes running roughly north and 
south. Madawaskeag they left behind 
next morning, turning into the head of the 
thoroughfare which connects it with Long 
Pond, and toward noon stopped for dinner 
at a camp ground on the east shore of the 
pond. 

To the northwest they could see the low 
dome of Bennett Mountain with a fire 
warden’s tower atop it; a deep cove made 
in toward the mountain's base. Before the 
afternoon start Chan spoke to Milton. He 
pointed toward this cove 

“The fire warden over there is a friend of 
mine; I promised to bring him some eee 
when I came through. I'm going past his 
place this afternoon.” 

Ste ve asked, “* Don’t we all go that way 

‘It don't matter "Chan replied. “Only 
thing is, it's about three miles farther 
We'll camp tonight at the foot of the pond 
It’ll take till near dark to go the way I'm 
going; and that would mean late camp.” 

“Well, see here,”’ Stevesaid unpleasantly 
“You're working for me, aren't you? What 
right have you got carrying supplies in 
to your friends? Trying to make a little 
something on the side?’ 

Chan answered gently, “I don't charge 
him anything. But if you feel that way 
I'll go along with you. Then after we're 
fixed for the night I'll cross over and leave 
the flour. It won't take me but a couple of 
hours.” 

The big man was faintly ashamed of him- 
self. “Oh, no; go ahead. No sense in 
doing that.” 

Continued on Page 129 
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clever, harmless little fellow 
with amusing antics. Doctors 
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as a carrier of deadly diseases. 
With Flyosan, a wonderful 
non-poisonous liquid, you can 
now kill flies and mosquitoes 
by the roomful. Merely spray 
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every fly and mosquito will 
be dead. Open the windows. 
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Flyosan kills flies, mosqui- 
toes, roaches, waterbugs, ants, 
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world? 
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(Continued from Page 127) 

“You know,” Chan explained, ‘the folks 
that live in here get a little lonesome some- 
times. We try to help ’em out when we 
can.” 

“Sure,” Steve assented. “Sure.” He 
reverted to their conversation of the evening 
before. ‘‘When do we hit Lost Pond?” 

“We'll go in there from Winstead, day 
after tomorrow.” 

The big man nodded. That’s 
what I’m waiting for.” 

When the canoes were packed again, and 
before the j journey was resumed, Chan drew 
Makino aside. ‘I’m going over to Dave's 
he explained. ‘You make camp down at 
the beach.” 

Makino nodded. “Going to blow some,’ 
he commented, glancing upward. ‘“‘She’s 
coming on to blow.” 

“You'll be in the lee all the way,” Chan 
reminded him. 

‘We will,” the Indian agreed, “‘but you 
won't.” 

Chan smiled. 


“All right. 


“T guess I can manage,” 
he remarked. Makino assented, and they 
got under way. Chan said to Jane, “You 
don’t mind if we leave the others for a 
while? I want to drop some flour at the 
fire warden’s camp, Over across.” 

“*No, indeed,” she assured him. 

Their course was already diverging from 
that of the other canoes. Jane waved her 
hand in farewell to them; watched them 
grow smaller and smaller. Makino’s canoe 
was in the lead, setting the leisurely pace. 
Now and then one of the others crept up 
alongside him, went for a little while ahead. 
They followed the eastern shore; sunlight 
was upon them; nevertheless, but for the 
white shirt Joe Tyng wore, Jane would have 
been unable to keep them in view. If her 
eyes left them for a moment it was hard to 
locate the canoes again; by and by she lost 
them altogether. Two or three miles of 
water now separated them; the wind was 
already stiffening; there were whitecaps 
about, and the motion of the canoe was be- 
come more vigorous. Chan paddled only 
enough to keep the craft running, almost 
before the wind; when a wave overtook 
him he dug his blade and shot ahead while 
it lifted the stern of the canoe, underran 
their length, and left them behind again. 
Jane, in the bow, enjoyed this; she swam 
well at need, had no fear of the water; it 
did not occur to her to be afraid now. When 
Chan spoke to her, now and then, his voice 
was steady and calm. Once she asked if 
she should paddle. 

He said pleasantly, “No need. The 
wind’s taking us. 

“I’m glad we're not going against it,’ 
she remarked. 

“It will die down toward evening,” he 
assured her, himself not quite so sure. 

By and by they reached the other shore 
and worked along it, taking advantage of 
every small lee it offered. The fire warden’s 
cabin, when they reached it, stood on a low 
point of land which had been lumbered so 
recently the new growth was not yet well 
started. The cabin of logs faced the lake. 
When they touched the shore Jane stepped 
out. 

“To rest a little, from sitting still so 
long,” she explained. 

Chan hailed the cabin, but got no answer; 
he swung the flour out of the canoe and 
carried it up the path. The cabin door was 
not locked; he opened it and went inside. 

Jane followed him, faintly curious; she 
stood in the doorway and surveyed the 
interior; marked the neatly kept stove, the 
supplies ranged on shelves along the wall, 
the two bunks at one side. 

““Where is he?”’ she asked. 

“He'd be up on the mountain,’’ Chan 
told her. ‘‘He stays up there a good deal of 
the'time. Comes down here mostly when it’s 
raining. That’s his job, you know. To look 
out for fires from up there.” 

“Who lives with him?” 

“Oh, he’s alone.” 

“Alone?” She shivered a little. “I 
shouldn’t like that.” 

“You get used to it,’” Chan assured her. 

He took the water pail and brought 
water from the spring behind the cabin; 
Jane followed him, and discovered blue- 
berry bushes there, loaded with fruit. She 
gathered the berries by the handful, eating 
them with delight. He showed her a torn 
stump where a bear had dug for grubs. 
Jane was in no hurry to be gone; but Chan, 
watching the sky, marking the increasing 
waves, said they had better start, So they 
returned to the canoe and got under way. 

For a mile or two thereafter they were 
still able to follow the shore, gaining some 
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shelter by hugging it closely; then the 
shore itself swung more into the wind and 
they were forced to take the waves on their 
bow. The water hissed about them, break- 
ing into foam; and Jane laughed with de- 
light. They seemed to be moving so swiftly. 
It was only when she marked a bowlder on 
the shore beside them that she discovered 
their progress, even here in partial shelter, 
was painfully slow. Once she turned cau- 
tiously to look at Chan, and she saw that 
he was putting all his strength into the 
paddle; that his face was wet. Thus they 
reached a jutting point, with open lake 
ahead and the wind quartering into them. 
Chan worked past the point and headed 
into the open lake. 

“Shall I paddle?” Jane asked. 

“Why, it wouldn’t hurt any,”’ 
agreed. 

She took the light spruce paddle in the 
bow and dipped it gingerly. She had tried 
to paddle before this, in still water; but 
the lake was not still. The bow of the canoe 
rose and fell erratically; her paddle at one 
moment dipped deep, at the next scarce 
touched the water at all. Almost at once 
her sleeve was wetted to the elbow, and she 
stopped to wring it out and roll it up, leav- 
ing her arm bare. When they were a hun- 
dred yards offshore a wave lipped the 
canoe and spilled its crest inside. A cupful 
of water; no more. 

Chan said, behind her, ‘“‘There’s a sponge 
in the bow. You can mop that up and wring 
it out, if you want.” 

Jane obeyed him, laughing softly. ‘‘I 
think this is fun,” she said. 

“Not afraid?” 

“Not a bit.” 

He drove on; but when they were a 
hundred yards offshore the breeze stiff- 
ened. Chan said slowly, “I guess we'd 
better go back and wait till she slows down 
a little.” 

“Do you think so?” 

““Yes'm.” He took a deep stroke, swing- 
ing the canoe. “‘Outside a ways we'd run 
into some stiff ones. No sense in getting 
wet. The wind will drop, toward night.” 

Their shoreward course now brought the 
sun ahead of them. Jane said, “It will be 
sundown in an hour.” 

“*A little more than that,” he promised. 

They shot between two bowlders over 
which the waves were breaking, rubbed a 
third, and came to safety on a bit of 
shingly beach. Jane stepped out, and Chan 
lifted the canoe on shore, high enough to 
prevent its banging on the rocks. 

The spot where they had landed was a 
beautiful one. Six or eight feet above 
water level there was good turf; a clump 
of birches stood at one side. The black 
growth crowded close; a single pine, which 
had escaped the ax and saw of the lumber- 
man, towered high above them. Chan, ax 
in hand, strode off into the woods while 
Jane sat down above the water to watch 
the play of the sun across the whitecaps. 
An eagle, white head gleaming, perched 
on a dead tree across the cove. After a 
moment Jane became conscious of the cool- 
ness of the air, and got her sweater from 
the canoe. Back in the woods Chan’s ax 
sounded once or twice. He returned, drag- 
ging the trunk of a dead swamp cedar 
behind him. Set about the building of a 
fire. 

“We might as well boil some tea,” he 
explained. ‘They'll probably be through 
supper before we get across.” 

“I’m hungry,” she agreed. 
you have something i in the canoe. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he commented gravely. 

She perceived that there was a certain 
sobriety in his bearing, and after a moment 
asked, ‘‘Are you worried, Chan?” 

“Well, no,” he answered, smiling now. 
“But I didn’t count on that wind.” 

“It can’t do any harm to us here,” she 
reminded him. ‘All we have to do is wait 
till it dies down.” 

“That’s right,”” he agreed. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am. 
And it’s pretty near sure to die down to- 
ward night. Of course,” he added, “we 
could probably make it across now.” 

“I don’t think so,” she told him. 
blowing much harder.” 

Chan made no comment. The wind had 
indeed stiffened; he began to expect rain. 
This northeaster that blew so steadily. 
There was a tent in the canoe; there were 
blankets, and food. He could make her 
comfortable; there was a keen pleasure in 
the thought of doing so. But--he would 
rather have been with the rest of the party. 
He worked more swiftly. They would have 
something to eat, at least, before the rain 
came. The warm light of the western sun, 


Chan 


“It’s lucky 


” 


“Tt’s 
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which had filled the tree tops above their 
heads, began to be blotted out; clouds were 
thickening there. Overhead, the blue of the 
sky was no longer quite so blue. He fried 
eggs and bacon and put cold biscuits and 
butter and jelly before her. Jane ate 
hungrily, faint concern appearing in her 
eyes. When he had finished serving her he 
went to the shore and studied wind and lake 
and clouds; and this inspection done, he 
unloaded the canoe, carried the tent ashore, 
cut poles and pitched the canvas in the 
shelter of two close-growing hemlocks. Pro- 
ceeded to build a bed of boughs. 

Jane had wandered away along the shore, 


returned to find him thus occupied. She | 


asked, 
night?” 

Chan laughed to reassure her. 
like it might rain,”’ he replied. “‘I thought 
I'd fix a dry place in case we did have to 
stay. Course, if the wind drops, we can 
move on just the same.” 

“You mustn't worry about me,” 
steadily. 


“Will we have to stay here to- 


she said 


“Tt looks | 


His eyes met hers for an instant. ‘I'll 


risk your taking it all right,’’ he replied; 
and she felt a warm pleasure at the compli- 
ment. Resmaahaeal suddenly and for no 
reason, how firm his arm had been. 

The tent erected and secured, the boughs 
safely bestowed within, Chan cleared away 
the supper dishes and washed them and 
piled all the luggage except her pack sack 
under the overturned canoe. The pack sack 
he put within the tent. It was by this time 
past sundown; the sky was overcast and 
night was coming on. As yet there was no 
rain, but the wind was undeniably stiffer; 
it whipped the trees about them; the 
birches swayed and rebounded, the boughs 
of hemlock and cedar and pine rubbed 
against one another with a musical rustling 
sound. The waves broke against the rocks 
alongshore with a continuous tumult. 

Jane said, ‘It’s getting cold.” 

There was small comfort to be had, in 
such a wind, from the fire; nevertheless, he 
fashioned a windbreak of boughs around it, 
and built up a small steady flame. Jane 
huddled near it, hugging herself to keep out 
the chill. Chan spread her blankets in the 
tent. ‘I guess we stay here,” he said. 
“Maybe it will stop after a while.” 

“Do you think the others will worry?” 
she asked. 

He shook his head. ‘‘ Makino would be 
watching; he’d have seen us come ashore 
here.” 

“Will they come after us? 

“There wouldn't be any sense in that. 
We'll cross over in the morning anyway.” 

She laughed faintly. ‘It’s really an ad- 
venture, isn’t it?”’ 

“Tt’s a kind of a nuisance,” he replied. 

Then their eyes met, and he laughed 
with her. 

He had built the fire in such a position 
that her back was now against a great log; 
she bade him sit down beside her, and he 
did so. Outside the firelight, darkness had 
fully come within the woods, but overhead 
the sky was still gray. 

She asked, “Do things like this often 
happen?” 

“We don’t usually figure to let them hap- 
pen,”’ Chan confessed ruefully. “I'm right 
sorry about it.” 

She smiled, teasingly. ‘I expect you 
aren't a very good guide, are you?” 

“T expect not, ma’am,” he confessed 

“Have you been a guide all your life 
she asked. 

“Why, no, net always.” 

She turned a little toward him, suddenly 
interested. ‘Tell me all about yourself,” 
she bade. “‘ You ought to, you know. Get- 
ting me into such a pickle as this. You must 
tell me stories —- everything. Keep me 
amused; keep me from worrying. Steve 
will be furious, you know.” 

“T’ll chance Mr. Milton,” he replied 
mildly. 

Something in his tone held her attention 
for a moment; then she returned to her 
question. 

“What else have you been besides a 
guide?”’ she asked. 

He smiled. ‘‘ Why, a little of everything 
I used to work on the drive when I was a 
kid. Started sorting logs, down at Argyle. 
And then with the drive afterwards. And 
then I got into this. Makino started me in 
it. The Indian. I met him in the woods one 
winter when I was lumbering, and we took 
to each other. He’s a good old scout.’ 

“I like him,” she agreed. 

“They don’t make them any better. He 
used to trap in the winter and guide in the 

Continued on Page 132 
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(Continued from Page 129) 
summer,” Chan explained. ‘He showed 
me something about trapping. I spent last 
winter in the country north of here, that 
way.” 
“With him?” 

“No’m. Alone.” 

She shivered. ‘It must be terribly cold.” 

“Why, I built me a cabin,” he explained. 
“You don’t mind the cold 

“What do you trap?” 

“Well, about anything that has fur. The 
law went off beaver in that township last 
winter, and I did pretty well.” 

“And then you guide in the summer?” 

“Yes, ma ‘am. 

She giggled. “‘ You must see some funny 
people—some — things.” 

“Why, yes; _ peculiar,”’ he assented, 
wy | that they both laughed. 

hen she looked at him with a still curi- 


osity in her eyes and asked, “Are you 


1 | always going to guide here?” 


“‘ Always is quite a while, ma’am.’ 

“What are you going to do?” 

He stabbed at the ground between his 
feet with a bit of stick. ‘‘ Well, my brother 
and I bought some farms down in Frank- 
fort, and we're putting in an orchard there.” 

“An orchard?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Why, my father had an orchard up in 
New York when I was a little girl. I used 
to love it. Tell me all about your orchard.” 

“Well,” said Chan, “‘it’s not much yet. 
We've only got a hundred trees ready to 
bear; but there are more of them every 
ses We've planted about twenty-two 
vundred so far. Will—that’s my brother 
lives on the farm and takes care of it, and 
all; and I just put in what money I can 
save. It keeps me humping, I tell you. He's 
the darnedest man to buy trees and ma- 
chinery and everything.” 

“But when you get started, you'll make 
ever so much more money,” she assured 
him. 

“That's what Will says,” he agreed. 

“Can he take care of all those trees him- 
self?” 

Chan shook his head. ‘‘No, ma’am. He 
has to hire help. We've just about decided 
I can do as much down there as I can here. 
I expect I'll go down there after the hunting 
season this fall. Stay there, from then on.” 

“Tell me about the orchard,” she begged. 
“Where is it?” 

“Why, the trees are all planted on a hill 
above the river, ma’am. The Penobscot. 
You know, if you ever came on the boat to 
Bangor. You can see a long reach of it from 
the farm. On the south slope, we are; and 
high, so the frosts don’t hit us much. I was 
there last spring; the hills all pink and 
white with blossoms.” 

At nine o’clock a drop of rain touched 
them, and Chan looked at his watch, and 
got to his feet. 

“Well, ma’am, I didn’t know how late it 
was,” he said slowly. ‘I get to talking so.” 

They had, as a matter of fact, both 
talked so. ‘Till he had told her all his 
dreams, and she had told him what her life 
had been and what it might come to be. 
A wistfulness, an uncertainty in her tone 
when she spoke of this prospective future 
of hers. And Chan, the firelight dancing in 
his eyes, had found himself dreaming 


| dreams and seeing visions. On his feet, now, 





he brushed these visions away with the 
back of his hand. 

‘We'll have to wait here till morning,” 
he said in matter-of-fact tones. ‘It’s com- 
ing on to rain.” 

“IT am getting sleepy,” 
Came to her feet beside him. 
hand. ‘Good night, Chan.” 

“Good night, Miss Otis,’’ Chan replied, 
and touched her fingers lamely. 

Their eyes held, would not at once let go. 
Then Chan turned away. Jane watched 
him go out of the firelight, her eyes deep 
and unfathomable. When he was gone she 
went toward the tent he had pitched for 
her. She heard him take his blankets from 
beneath the canoe and move off along the 
shore. It was raining lightly. The wind 
tore the stillness of night to ragged shreds, 
whipped them away among the branches of 
the trees; this tumult all about her was 
more reassuring to the girl than silence 
would have been. Between her blankets she 
lay wide-eyed for a little, thinking; and 


she confessed. 
Held out her 
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once her eyes filled with tears. Something 
was astir within her heart. 

Chan, a hundred yards along the shore, 
lighted a cigarette and sat down with his 
back against a rock and thought. The 
charm of the firelight was no longer upon 
him; he was able to see more clearly. To 
remember her eyes, her lips, the low tremor 
of her tones. 

Said to himself accusingly, “‘Chan, you 
ought to be kic ked. She’s just a kid. You, 
talking to her so.” Tried to fee] humble and 
repentant; yet there was a rebellious exul- 
tation in him. The wind lashed his cheeks; 
sparks from his cigarette, whipped away, 
burned his face. He did not feel them. 

When at length he rolled in his blankets 
he had himself under stern control. Not 
one to make a fool of himself, Chan Corwin. 
A clear path ahead of him. He had wan- 
dered a little; would in the morning set his 
feet upon the way. This he vowed. 


Vv 


HE reunion with the rest of the party 

next day was ugly. Chan had expected 
something of the kind; had not been pre- 
pared for the flat and brutal words which 
Steve Milton in the first moments per- 
mitted himself to speak. 

There was an instant when Chan's fists 
clenched and his eyes were hard; but the 
old Indian touched his arm, and he held 
himself in check; said only, “It was my 
fault, Mr. Milton. A bad break. That's all 
there is to say.” 

“T'll see that others hear about it, Cor- 
win,” Steve promised him. “An out- 
rageous thing! What sort of guide are you, 
anyway?” 

“The best I can manage, sir.” 

“Well, you’re not good enough for me. 
If there were any way to get anybody 
else You paddle my canoe hereafter; 
! see a girl is not to be trusted to you.” 

Chan was glad Jane did not hear this. 
Edith Rucker had led her away, and 
Edith’s backward glance toward Chan was 
a bitter one. 

“All right, sir,” he assented. 

“Any man that isa man would have more 
care for agirl's reputation if nothing else.” 

“Her reputation isn’t hurt any with us; 
it won't be hurt any outside except by your 
talking.”” His voice was hard. 

Milton demanded, in exasperation, * 
think I'd blazon the thing 

“You was prone me, a minute ago, 
you'd tell the world.” 

“Hiding behind her skirts now?” Milton 
stormed. You'll not get off so easily.” 
He turned away, head high. ‘No more 
talk about it. Do your work, and keep 
still. Makino, you take charge of the party 
from here on.” 

Chan caught the Indian's eye and smiled; 
Makino did not smile. Steve strode away 
without waiting for an answer. After a lit- 
tle, from the direction of the camp they 
heard him berating the girl he was to marry. 

Travel that day—the rain had come 
was not pleasant. They huddled in the 
canoes, slickers draping them, while the 
water sluiced down between their knees. 
Milton had insisted on going forward. 

“T want to get some fishing, if there is 
any in this damned country,” he had said. 

At midday they ate cheerlessly, rain pelt- 
ing on the fly over their heads. Made camp 
that night near the mouth of Dray Brook. 
Rain was pouring harder. Milton asked 
the Indian whether such arain everstopped. 
Makino glanced southward and nodded. 

“Sometimes last two or three days,’’ he 
replied. ‘But I guess we'll see the sun in 
the morning.” 

“You think Corwin can get me in to Lost 
Pond tomorrow?” 

“T guess Chan can take you anywhere 
you want to go,”” Makino assured him. 

After the evening meal Rucker and 
Milton played piquet under the dining fly. 
Edith and Jane had gone to their tent. 
Makino and Chan drew away along the 
shore where their own tent was pitched, 
leaving Joe Tyng and Howdin to finish 
what chores remained to be done. There 
was between the Indian and Chan a relation 
almost like that between father and son; 
they had no secrets one from another. 

Chan, all this day, had been full of anger 
at Milton; and this was clear to Makino’s 
eyes. 
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When they were alone he said, “‘ You did 
well today, Chan. Not talk any at all. 
That’s best when a man is mad.’ 

Chan grinned ruefully. “I’ve been mad, 
all right. The big ape!” 

Makino’s dry old oad parted in a smile. 
“He is a talking man, that; he lets all that 
is inside him come boiling out.” 

“Well, I might come to a boil myself,” 
Chan confessed. He looked quickly at his 
friend. ‘‘Would you have crossed last 
night, with a girl?” 

Makino shook his head. ‘Easy enough 
for two men to cross, if they don’t mind 
getting wet. But no sense in doing it unless 
there had been some hurry. With a girl, 
no.” 

“It looked to me the sensible thing to 
stay there.” 

“It was sensible,’ Makino agreed. 

Chan was changing his wet shoes and 
socks for dry ones; he seemed absorbed in 
the process. Said at length, as though cas- 
ually, “I hate to think of her marrying 
him.” 

Makino smiled. 
that, Chan.” 

Chan looked 
grinned redly. 


“Yes; I saw you hated 
around, hesitated, then 
“Lord, old-timer, anyone 
would like her.” He was silent for a space; 
then shook his head. ‘‘No, I’m going to 
put it up to you. We had a long talk last 
night, Miss Otis and I. She's a mighty nice 
kid. I got to talking about the orchard, 
and she kept asking me questions. I was 
mighty near liking her better than I had 
any right to.’ 

Makino touched his arm, 
“More,” he told Chan. “She 
That is the thing to r« ome »mber.”’ 

“Do you think that?” Chan asked. 

“Yes. 

Chan laughed a little, uncomfortably. 
“I’m not a fathead. But I was afraid of 


nodding 
liked you. 


that. I ought to be shot, Makino.’ 
“Why? She likes you; you like her.” 
“Lord, old-timer, she’s not our kind. 
She’s been to college, and everything. Be- 
sides, she’s going to marry him.” 
Makino nodded. “I know. I know 


You and I, we see these things in two ways.” 

No, I like her,”” Chan confessed. ‘But 
I wouldn't wish her any hard luck like me 
But I hate to see her marry a fellow like 
Milton, too.”’ 

The two men were silent for a while 
Then Makino said slowly, ‘‘That Milton i 
not a man that I like. He quarrels with his 
womenfolk. But maybe there is some good 
in him. He does not swear at mosquitoes 
that can’t hear him. I think if he was alone 
in the woods sometime, and had to do some 
work, and learn some things for himself, it 
would be good for him.’ 

C han listened idly. ‘You think so?” 

“T’ve seen it hz appen that way, many 
times,” Makino replied. ‘“‘A man in the 
woods sheds off a lot of fat from his body, 
and from his heart, too, sometimes.” 

“T know,” Chan nodded. “I can see 
what you mean.” 

“If he was a good man she could marry 
him and not hurt your feelings any, couldn't 
she?” 

“Why, sure,”’ Chan replied. 
I'd be tickled to have her do that. 
isn’t.” 

“Weill, that’s right,” 
“But he might change; 
maybe.” 

He watched the other, small black eyes 
keen. Chan sat silent, thoughtful, his eyes 
upon his dry sock, within which his toes 
wriggled comfortably. By and by he leaned 
forward and cuffed his foot, right and left, 
with his open hand. Makino smiled. 

“You know,” Chan said slowly, ‘“‘it 
would be a nice thing to do, to straighte n 
him out a little. Put him over the jumps. 
Turn him over to her in some sort of shape.” 


“Yes, sir; 
But he 


Makino agreed 
might be changed, 


“Oh,” the Indian innocently commented. 
“You think that?” His eyes were almost 
demure. 


“IT was just thinking,” Chan replied, his 
voice a little lowered —‘‘I was just thinking 
that he and I go in to Lost Pond tomorrow. 
And it’s quite a jaunt in there.” 

“Yes,” said Makino. ‘I was thinking 
that thing, too.” 

The eyes of the two friends met; 
and by they smiled. 


and by 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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ACTUAL GRAPH OF THE VIBRATIONS OF A LIGHT CAR 
WHEN STRIKING A TWO-INCH OBSTACLE IN THE ROAD. 


A—when fabric tires are used. B—when Michelin 
Regular Size Cords are used; shock is 33% less violent 
and 18% shorter in duration. 
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The most efficient means for making 





the light car ride easily and silently 





(T ' UF SERS of fabric tires will find that 
he the most efficient means for mak 
Widy ing light cars ride more easily and 

fe silently is the use of Michelin 
Reniee Size Cords. 





These cord tires, embodying all the quality 
which has made the name Michelin famous, 
were designed especially for light cars by the 
house that introduced the world’s first pneu- 
matic automobile tire, the first ring-shaped 
tube, the first demountable rim and many of 
the other important tire developments. 


Michelin Regular Size Cords not only give 
30°) more miles than the best of fabric tires 
(though they sell at fabric prices) but theit 
superior resiliency reduces the violence of 


road-shocks about a third, and shortens the 


period of vibration resulting from such 
shocks about 18°), as compared with 
fabric tires. 


How greatly these advantages increase the 
comfort and pleasure of motoring and the 
life of the car! 


Besides, Michelin Regular Size Cords absorb 
less energy than fabric tires, thus inc reasing 
the miles per gallon of gas by over 5%, and 
adding from sligh:ly more than one to al- 
most three horse-power to the car, depend- 


Ing On Its size 

If you drive a light car try Michelin Regular 
Size Cords. They mark a tremendous ad- 
vance in light-car motoring. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, MILLTOWN, N. J. 


Dealers everyu here 


Branches in 30 cities 


Michelin also makes Over- 
size Cords the finest of all 
s for he avy cars or those 


now using undersized tires. 
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’ The new Yankee with improve- 
ments and refinements that make 
it the finest Yankee ever produced, 
is now on sale at stores in all parts 
ot the country. Go see it today. 
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made the ready-to-wear suits and underwear 
of Mister World and his wife; straw hats and 
pants and corset covers too. From those 
lofty, drab-walled lofts comes the ceaseless 
whir of hundreds of high-powered machines 
over which Italian girls bend. For, next to 
the Jews, the Italians are the greatest textile 
people in the city. The Jews own and or- 
ganize the trade, the Italians doa large part 
of the work. Here, also, all around us, are 
the artificial flower and feather shops. This 
work Italian women take home. You find 
them clustered around a table stacked high 
with red and yellow petals, mamma and 
big sister, and little sister after school; and 
even old, purblind, palsied granny takes a 
hand. Sometimes they work until after 
midnight, weaving willow plumes, branch- 
ing flowers or making gay lace garters for 
milady’s knees; sorting rags in thick, chok- 
ing air in yonder basement, or basting stead- 
ily in this dismal sweatshop we pass. Cheap 
labor? You've saidit. Is this really Amer- 
ica, orisit Europe? How can they stand it? 

And now, bearing ever eastward toward 
the Bowery, we strike the block where 
pulses the very inmost heart of the Italian 
colony—East Houston, Mott, Prince and 
Elizabeth streets. They form the bounda- 
ries of a block, long but narrow, which is one 
of the most congested areas on the whole of 
this great green footstool. More than ever 
the streets are cluttered with pushcarts, 
venders of vegetables, clothes, kitchen uten- 
sils, and the ubiquitous old granny with her 
chestnut brazier. Underfoot it is foul with 
the contents of overturned garbage cans, 
and alive with children under school age. 
Ah, here we have the white hope of Amer- 
ica—the second generation! Well, let’s see; 
we may find not a hope but a two-edged 
sword. Mark well thesetiny tots; look with 
a physician’s eye. Beneath their dirt they 
are malnourished, undersized. One out of 
every nine dies before the age of five. Old 
and young fall a ready prey to tuberculosis. 
How could it be otherwise? In striking con- 
trast is the Jewish quarter over across the 
Bowery, with the highest birth rate and the 
lowest death rate of any of these foreign 
groups. In Little Italy malnutrition is prev- 
alent. That’s one price of underfeeding, 
congestion and lack of air. 


Underfed Children 


I was waiting for a companion, a visiting 
dietitian and nurse, to pilot me about on 
her rounds; and while I waited my eyes 
took toll of the teeming street scene. Here 
passes a thin hunchback child, with a pale, 
lovely Botticelli face. Before me a chunky 
Italian sorts decayed apples into a separate 
pile; a bareheaded woman approaches, 
haggles and buys the lot. Across the snowy 
street in an alley stands a queue of women 
buying coal—by the lump. Yonder an 
Italian in dirty dungarees passes inside a 
door, fingering a roll of filthy bills. I glance 
at the sign-—another private banker, barber 
and real-estate office. Passes a whitewing 
with his shovel, cleaning up the street. An 
American, down on his luck. Sisyphus, 
whose job in hell was to roll a stone uphill 
which constantly rolled back, had nothing 
on this man. 

“Why don’t you keep these streets 
clean?”’ I demanded. 

““My good gosh!’’ He threw down his 
shovel, fighting mad. ‘‘Say, this isa turri- 
ble mean job. We got more street cleaners 
to the block down here _" 

He broke off abruptly, looking up. A 
tin can, followed hard by a mass of garbage, 
hurtled through the air, barely grazing the 
old chap’s nose. His expression moved me 
to ribald mirth. Life down here was a 
sporting adventure. 

“They saw you coming!”’ I said. 

He leaned bitterly on his spade. ‘“‘My 
Gawd, they don’t wait for that, lady!” 

My dietitian friend came up, her kit, 
resembling a doctor’s bag, in her hand. 
I hefted it; a heavy proposition to carry 
up and down stairs all day. 

“T hope you haven’t hand-picked your 
cases,” I said. “I want to see them all, 
good and bad.” 

“‘You’ll see them,” she promised grimly. 
“‘As much as you can stand. Good morn- 
ing, Rosina.”’ This to a pale little imp with 
tangled curls who ranged shyly up along- 
side and caught her hand. “Did mother 
fix the breakfast I showed her for you?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“No cereal?” 


“No, ma’am.”’ 

“No hot milk with nice sugar?’ 

“No, ma’am.” 

“What did you have?” 

“Coffee.” 

“Black?” 

“*Yes, ma’am.” 

“That all?” 

“No, ma’am.’ 

“What else?”’ 

“Bologny.”’ 

The nurse groaned. 

“Isn't that the helluva breakfast for an 
undernourished, rickety child? I hammer, 
hammer, hammer at the mothers, and 
that’s all the response I get. It makes me 
boiling mad.” 

“It’s funny,”’ I remarked. ‘‘ Because in 
Italy all the peasants drink milk. In fact, 
they don’t drink anything else. Coffee is 
the aristocrat’s drink.” 

“And that’s just why they all drink it 
over here,”’ she replied. ‘In America, 
everybody is equal to everybody else; they 
can drink the aristocrat’s drink if they want 
to—and feed it to their kids. It’s a symbol, 
you see.” 


’ 


Where Do They Sleep? 


The blare of a street band drowned her 
voice. | 

‘What is it—a parade?” I asked, noting | 
the long line of carriages and plumed horses’ | 
heads. “Ah, no; afuneral. Some rich man. | 
What a shame to make such a show in a | 
poor quarter like this!"’ She laughed in my | 
face. “Whois it, Simonetta?”’ she inquired | 
of a wisp of a child carrying a swaddled in- | 
fant in her arms. The child explained. | 
“It’s a dock worker over in Mott Street,” 
the dietitian informed me. “I visit his 
family. That funeral didn’t cost a penny 
less than three hundred dollars. But go 
around tomorrow and you'll find the family 
absolutely destitute, without a loaf of bread 
in the house.” 

“But ss 

“Benefit money, and they blow it all in 
at one fell swoop. They're children, with a 
broad streak of vanity running through 
them. They love a brave show. And peas- 
ants. Therefore they stick tight to old | 
customs and live their lives absolutely inde- 
pendent of us. They speak their own lan- 
guage, trade in their own shops, put their 
savings in Italian banks, read Italian news- 
papers, go to Italian theaters, marry their 
girls off through a marriage broker, and live 
and die unto themselves. Mind your ste; 
These stairs are foul. Over a hundred pairs 
of feet go up and down them every day, and 
they’ve not been washed since I’ve been on 
this beat.” 

“Wait,”’ I said. ‘I want one final look 
outside.”’ 

My ranging eye met row on row of super- 
annuated brick tenements, their facades 
cascaded by rusty fire escapes whose bal- 
conies were bursting with all manner of 
household gear, from tubs and baby car- 
riages to a homebrew still, as if pushed forth 
by some tremendous dynamic pressure from 
inside. That pressure was life-——fecund Ital- 
ian life. 

“How many people in this house?’’ I de- 
manded as we felt our way up dark, rickety 
stairs unlighted by a single gas jet. 

“Figure it out for yourself,” laughed my 
guide. ‘Five stories, four flats to a floor, 
a family—sometimes two—to each flat.” 

“That makes a minimum of twenty fam- 
ilies. Now how many to each family?” 

“That depends. Ordinarily there are 
from four to ten children. If we take the 
minimum, that makes six in the immediate 
family; and there’s likely to be some infirm 
old granny tottering about. Then you must 
count in the boarders. They vary. Some- 
times only two or three or four. Sometimes 
more.”’ 

““My hat! How many rooms? Where do 
they sleep?” 

“Oh, they bivouac almost any place. 
You'll see. Sofas and chests of drawers 
open up. Mamma and the babies, at a 
pinch, sleep on the bathtubs. The dining- 
room chairs are utilized. Two rows make a 
bed. The youngsters stretch out on the 
kitchen floor. Sometimes the congestion is 
pretty bad. Four or five to a room, win- 
dows sealed and the air so strong it could 
haul a ton of hay. You see, they cluster to- 
gether from the same village because the 
dialects, the customs and standards of dif- 
ferent Italian hamlets vary so, and the 
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sturdy beauty of wool or 
the delicate charm of silk, 
your CADET sweater will 
enhance the happiness of 
vacation time. 












































Capet sweaters embody the 
same unwavering standard of 
quality that has given Caper 
Hostervits lasting prestige among 
people with inherent good taste. 


To the modish colorings and 
smart weaves has been added ex- 
ceptional durability that assures 
Cadet sweaters holding theirtrim, 
well-tailored shape indefinitely. 


Reinforced shoulders decline to 
sag. Double welted pockets refuse 
to tear orgap. Even the sheerest 
of gay colored slip-ons have a 
subtle resistance against wear. 


Capet sweaters are made for 

Men, Women and Children in 

silk, wool or worsted—in the 

newest sport and utility models, 

in all staple colorings and season 
, able shades. 


Ask for Caver when you 
buy a sweater for yourself or 


any member of your family. 





CADET KNITTING CO. 
1754 Belmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Alsomakers of CADET HOSIERY for Men, 


Women and Children in all fabvies, styles 
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| | others of his same village live. 


| hamlet or farming district. 


| longshoreman. 


newcomer seeks out a street or a house where 
i i Sometimes 
a five-story tenement will be entirely filled 
with friends and relatives from the same 
Now in this 
family’’—we paused before a battered 
door—‘‘there are six children, the parents 
and an old grandmother, Then the husband 


| has two sisters who board with them, and 


there are two—or is it three? men board- 
ers, newcomers from Italy. The father is a 
In the winter they slack off 
and stick around the fire; they loathe this 
perishing cold; sometimes it affects their 
lungs. Se we may find papa on the ground.” 

s e knocked, and at a call we entered. 

“Good morning, mother,’’ she nodded 
with a brisk professional cheer to a young- 
ish Italian woman with dragging masses of 
dusky hair who, with one child on her arm 
and another peeping from behind her skirt, 
was engaged in a vociferous dispute with a 
squat, beetle-browed man. 

‘Mister Papa!” my brain flashed. Then, 
“No, not papa. Boarder, perhaps.” Then, 
“No, not boarder. They’re wrangling over 
those pants.” 

The Italian mother glanced eres. 

“Good morning, nurse,”’ she said 
absently, in clear but broken English. ‘ 
cuse. One meenute. Bisnisse!"’ 

The woman smiled winsomely and be- 
came straightway a child. 

“Second generation,”’ the dietitian mur- 
mured to me. “ But she married an Italian 
just over and they’re saving to go back.”’ 

I glanced about that cramped little three- 
room flat, my mind still intent on the prob- 
lem of bedding this family down for the 
night. Fourteen souls in three rooms, and 
only a single bed in sight! There was higher 
mathematics for you! Well, we'll start off 
with the bed, big, high and marvelously 
white, jammed into ch at dark little hole 
with the window boarded up. That settles 
papa, mamma and the babes. And the 


, half 
*Ex- 


| window is nailed up lest the infants inad- 
| vertently fall out in the night upon the 


stone court three stories below. And now 


| for this ancient sofa in the kitchen with the 
| eaved-in springs. There Granny and the 


remaining four children repose. No, that 
won’t do. That leaves the front room for 
the two sisters and the strange boarder 
men. The men must sleep by themselves in 
the kitchen, while granny and the sisters- 
in-law and the four children make a dor- 
mitory of this room, with the aid of that 
fake chest of drawers. 1 appealed to the 


| dietitian for a solution. 


“Oh, that’s simple,” she replied. ‘There 
are three rooms and three sets of people. 
But the other day I visited a family of 
eleven huddled in two rooms. Of course, 
the worst phase of this whole boarder busi- 
ness is the indiscriminate mingling of sexes, 


| men and women and children sleeping in 


| Such crowdin 
| danger. 


God, he yell like hell. 


washing at the same sink. 
constitutes a grave moral 
One little Italian girl said to me 
no like 


the same room, 


complaining of the boarders, ‘I 
mans; they too sassy.’” 


A Lean Week 
“And how much do these boarders pay?” 

“From three to five dollars a month. 
They sleep anywhere, and instruct the 
housewife, the padrona, to buy their food. 
She cooks it ond enters their individual ex- 
penses in a weekly account.” 

“And do they have to scratch along, 
starve along, like this?” 

“They do if they want to save, and that’s 
what they’re here to do. They maintain 
their extremely low standards in order to 
save and send money home.”” She turned 
at the sound of a closing door. The sweat- 
shop gentleman had departed with his bun- 
dle of fished pants. I was introduced to 
Mrs. Cellini. 

“I so ashame’ !"’ she began apologetically 
in her soft voice. “But seet down!” 

She brushed a pile of unfinished pants 
from a chair. 

“What are you so ashamed about?” 

She laughed. 

“I so ashame’ thees week. No good. 
Some weeks I do so good with them pants; 
I earn six-seven dollar, Thees week only 
four!” She held up four _finge ~: 73 
ashame’ to tell my husban’. 

And again she smiled, but with a pucker 
of anxiety in her child’s brow. So that was 
what she was ashamed about! 

“What's the matter, mother?” 
dietitian. 

“Well, I don’t feel good. Not strong for 
work no more. And thees baby cry. My 
He yell, yell, yell.” 


asked the 
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And she looked down with humorous brood- 
ing tenderness at the infant in her arms. 

“You shouldn’t nurse him, mother. It’s 
not good for you or for him. How old is he 
now?” 

“Eighteen month. I’m going to keep on 
with heem until two years. No wanta buy 
another baby—see? So I keepa thees baby 
on until two year. Not strong for babies 
now. He seek. Mamma’s piccolo!”’ She 
kissed the piccolo’s brow. 

‘**And how about Aida here?” 

“Well, she not so good. No eat.” 

“And you still give her coffee for break- 
fast, mother. That’s bad. Why don’t you 
try cocoa?” 

“She no like.” 

“Did you try?” 

“No, she no like. 
she holler like hell. 
geev.” 

Tolerantly she regarded her perverse 
young offspring, who, startlingly thin, with 
violet shadows beneath her eyes, leaned 
easily against her ignorant little mother’s 
knee and watched us with a wide grave 
stare. She was wasted to a breath. 

“This is a crime!” I murmured. 
about the country?” 

“Mrs. Cellini just can’t bear to let her 
ro. 

The mother patted her little girl. 

“ Aida like her papa—skinny. My hus- 
ban’,”” she enplsined, “fone skinny man.” 

She laughed comfortably. After all, these 
mysterious matters of health were the good 
God's affairs. 

The dietitian unfastened her kit and drew 
therefrom a small canvas swing with scales 
attached, which she fastened to a stout 
hook in the doorway. 


All right, I say. I 


“How 


A Transaction in Rings 
‘We'll see if Aida’s lost weight,” 
said soberly. ‘‘And how’s your brother's 
diamond ring coming on? Her youngest 
brother's engaged,” she threw an aside to 
“and the whole family’s chipping in to 
Weekly pay- 


me, 
buy an engagement ring. 


ments. A diamond set in platinum, isn’t 
it, mother?” 
“Oh, no! My God, we change that ring 


lastmonth. Henogood! My broth’ say not 
good enough for his girl.” And she laughed. 
“That ring cost one hundred and eighty 
dollars. We all go togeth’ on the Bowery 
and change; choose new ring for two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars—lovely, nice! Thees 
my broth’ picture, thees his girl.” And 
she tendered me some snapshots. 

“Come on, Aida,” 
“I'll bet you've lost weight!” 

She lifted the little mite, pale as a wind- 
flower, into the swing. The child let out a 
piercing yell. 

“She no-a like,” breathed mamma anx- 
iously. ‘‘Nurse no-a keel!” she cried out, 
and at the cheerful suggestion the child 
lifted up her voice and vented a blood- 
curdling howl. 

Old grandma, visiting another daughter 


upstairs, hearing the tumult, came hobbling | 


briskly in. Toothless, withered, bent, a mop 
of dirty white hair surmounting a pair of 
piercing black eyes enmeshed in a spider's 
web of wrinkles, she blew into the room like 
a veritable Shaksperean hag and added her 
shrill clamor to the rest. 

“If we don’t still that child,” [ whispered 
to the dietitian, “‘we'll be raided in a sec- 
ond.” I had a sudden inspiration. “ Mrs. 
Cellini,” I said, ‘I wish your mother would 
tell us about Italy—her village life—just 
how it all went when she was a girl over 
there. I don't suppose she worked on 
pants —like you.” 

Mrs. Cellini gave a musical little screech 
of laughter, grabbed grandma by the wrist, 
poured a flood of rapid Italian into her ear, 
planted her in a chair, planted the baby 
atop, seated herself with a sweatshop gar- 
ment, and threading her needle nodded 
across to me, “‘She tell!” 

“Then you tell me in English? Good!” 

Fixing my eye like the ancient mariner, 
grandma began. And now Aida, lured by 
the tale, suddenly ceased her howls, sub- 
mitted to be weighed like an angel and sped 
to her grandma's side. 

“She’s lost weight,” announced the dieti- 
tian, consulting her little fate book which 
held the weights of the district. ‘‘ For three 
months she’s steadily lost weight.” 

Mamma nodded. A soft sadness flitted 
like an a shadow across her face, 
some subtle intimation of that which was 
to be. She bent forward and kissed her 
child. Grandma resumed her story, mamma 
translating and basting busily the while. 


She like-a da coffee; | 


she | 


called the dietitian. | 
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Left hand is 
always free 
to follow col- 
umn of figures 
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speed figure work 


BUSINESS has always known 
there would some day be a 
better adding machine—one 
whose advanced features would 
permit speedier, easier operation— 
one of newand greater usefulness. 
The Sundstrand is such an add- 
ing machine. This explains why 
Eastman Kodak Company, John 
Hancock Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, and many other lead- 
ers, use from 15 to 100 each. 

Convenient sizeand lightweight 
are Sundstrand developments. 
You comfortably carry it to any 
desk or job. Simple 10-key opera- 
tion was perfected by Sundstrand. 
This increases speed and saves 
effort for beginner or expert. Com- 
plete one hand control is a Sund- 
strand creation. Left hand is free 
to follow column of figures or to 
turn checks. 

Automatic column selection is another 
Sundstrand advantage. You automatic- 
ally place units under units, tens under 
tens, etc., without wasting asingle minute. 
Added to this are advanced correction 
and protection methods —a really prac- 
tical and easy method of multiplying,with 
automaticshift—remarkable strengthand 
reliability. 

When you see the Sundstrand you will 
know that it is the adding machine you 
long have wanted. Itsets up new stand- 
ards in adding and figuring machine 
usefulness. ‘The re-orders tell the story.” 
May we send our leaflet “Testimony.” 
Address Dept. B. 

Sundstrand Adding Machine Co., Rockford, H.,U.S.A. 


Sales and Service Stations throughout the 
United States and Canada 
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Exceptional opportunities exist in our sales organi- 
zation for specialty salesmen of proved ability. 
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Your Lawn— 


Goodyear 
Lawn Hose 


When you are buying a hose 
for lawn and garden uses, be 
sure you get Goodyear Wing- 
foot Lawn Hose. | 

It is extra strong, light and | 

It is designed and 

built so that it will not kink. | 

That in itself means longer 


life, because, as you know, 
hose breaks, leaks and wears 
out where the kinks occur. 


Its outer cover is made espe- 
cially to resist wear in con- 


house corners, 
way that a Goodyear Tire 
resists rut wear, 
and curb wear. 
Lightness is combined with 
this maximum strength, so 
that a woman can handle fifty 
to a hundred feet of Goodyear 


utmost ease. 

The name Goodyear is on 
every 4-foot length. It means 
this excellent hose is made by 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company, whose products of 
world over for good wear. 


Tell your regular dealer you 
want Goodyear Wingfoot 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOOD; YEAR 


WINGFOOT 





And now, as the scenarios say, fade cut 
| this scene and fade in another. Fade out 
mamma, with her child’s brow, seated on 
her pile of pants. Fade out tear-stained 
little Aida, wan as a windflower, who is soon 
todie. Fade out grandma, with her gesticu- 
lating hands, her mop of dirty white hair 
and the moles upon her furrowed chin 
whence tufts of whiskers sprout like tus- 
socks of stiff grass. Fade out all this, very 
softly, while the orchestra plays, and fade 
in—Italy! 

Italy! Purple twilight. A low silhouette 
upon the sky line of gently modulated hills. 
Behind, an apple-green sky punctured by 
a single diamond star. On the hilltop, set 
like a crown, a village blackly etched 
against the clear light. Near at hand, a 
clump of cypresses, like hooded monks 
standing stiffly at prayer. Do you get it? 
Grandma’s home! 

But not the Italy the American tourist 
knows, when, with a fat wallet wadded with 
good old bourgeois U.S. A. gold backs, he 
| lunches al fresco and tosses a coin to some 
ragged pot-bellied old ruffian who totes a 
harp and sends around a whining boy to 
beg; or to that mendicant gang lining the 
Appian Way; or to the rogues in Napoli, 
| who in return for his tip sting him with 
a fistful of counterfeit coins; or to that 
scabrous old scamp in the ruins of Pompeii 
who whispers behind his hand of certain 
obscene frescoes—-if signor would like a 
| look. These, on a holiday, are simply amus- 
ing episodes to relate comfortably at dii- 
ner—the bead on the glass of remance. Oh, 
| golden land of content! Oh, sweet pastoral 
existence of quaint idyllic charm! Far from 
our rude commercial life! Needless to con- 
tinue—you know how the average senti- 
mental tourist emotes 

But that is not Italy. It’s a fake pipe 
dream. Wrench aside this rosy gossamer 
| mist of enchantment, of sweet idyllic charm, 
and see it, the bitter, harsh actuality, from 
the inside through grandma’s realistic eye. 

And now for a close-up of grandma's an- 
cestral home in Calabria. A dark, foul little 
hole; one room to the house. No outlet 
save the door. Here lived the entire fam 
ily—-nine children and papa and mamma. 
Also a Noah’s ark collection of dogs, cats, 
an ass, a goat with its kid and sundry poul- 
try. They were not so lucky as to possess a 
horse or a cow. But the house was merely 
for sleeping. Outside was the great open- 
air parlor where the real business of life, the 
work and the play and the wooing went on. 
| Oh, yes, wooing aplenty! The moles on 
grandma’s chin move up and down with 
mirth. Italians good lovers, strict husbands. 
Thus Mrs. Cellini laughingly explains. Not 
like Americans—-no. Very strict. The hus 
band was absolute master in his house—or 
if he died, the oldest son. The girls didn’t 
go to school. What use schools for girls? 
Make know more than husbands? Man no 
like! No marry! Girls work in field, marry 
early, at fifteen, sixteen—-go on work 
Mus’! Lots-a baby. Husband strict 
Sometimes whip-a da kid 


Peasant Life in Italy 


“Then why don’t the Italian girls over 
here marry Americans?” I broke in. *‘ Look 
at yourself! You're second generation; 
you went to public school; and yet you 
married an Italian. Why?” 

“No meet American,” she replied sim 
ply. ‘‘We like; we no see. See only Italian 
mans. American mans more ” She 
hesitated for the right word 

“Gentle? Mild? Easy to get along with, 
you mean?” 

She nodded eagerly. 

‘All this absolute male-sovereignty busi 
ness,”’ | murmured to the dietitian 
peculiarly Italian. You find it in all pea 
antry who lead a pastoral existence. It’s 
the patriarchal tradition. Women and chil 
dren are property, potential wealth, stoc! 
in trade. Of course, with that slavish sub 
servience, the women lay themselves ope 
to exploitation.” 

At this point grandma slapped her 
daughter’s wrist for attention and agai: 
took up the tale. They lived up in the vil 
lage, she said, and went down into the 
fields to work, returning each night to the 
hills. Men, women, boys, girls—even little 
girls. She herself at the age of eight. Days 
of exhausting toil. Tired at night. A long 
way up that winding hill for weary little 
feet! 

“But why on earth didn’t you have the 
village near the fields?” 

“Malaria.” Stagnant water and floods. 
Italy very bad for malaria. And arid. Not 
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much rainfall, Dry soil, hard to work. No | 


machinery. Low productivity. Some years 
no get nothing at all. No harvest. Ah, 
those were terrible times! Nothing to eat. 
Not even bread soaked in olive and salt. 
For, you see, so many people; such beeg 
family; so that one-half the cultivators 
were hired day laborers, miserable, hard- 
working, with only their clothes to their 
back, Not mak-a much. And during un- 
employment starvation not far away. Pri- 
vation their bitter daily bread. And so 
thieving, especially field theft, very com- 
mon; sometimes necessary to sustain exist- 
ence. To prevent it, during harvest, the 
laborers slept in the fields, And got malaria? 
Sure! What can do? 

**And what did they eat?” 

“Oh, milk, green stuff." Meat? No 
except when some sick animal died. Rarely 
wine, Perhaps sometime at festivals, for 
the men. And why didn’t more people own 
their little farms? Little farm; no rain; 
much taxes; alla time tax, tax. So the 
little farmers hired out to the big farmers 
and some day no can pay tax; pretty quick 
lose farm, And schools? Grandma laughed 
Schools were not for the poor! She herself 
could not read or write. And according to 
the report of a Florentine society based 
upon direct investigation, conditions, espe 
cially in the southern departments of Cala 
bria and Basilicata, are still very backward. 
During the first years of the twentiet! 
century three out of four of the inhabitants 
over six years could neither read nor write 
And even yet the expenditure for educa 
tion is very low—and lowest of all in the 
south. Attendance is slight and the de 
crease in illiteracy over former years is slow 

“And what about politics, grandma?” 


Another Vote Lost 


But grandma was misty on politics. Mrs. 
Cellini as well 

“My broth’,”” she 
got naturalize.”’ 

“Oh, did he?”’ 

“Sure!” 

“Weill, that’s fine. And your husband?” 

“No; my husban’ going back Italy. He 
no like here But my broth’, he got 
naturalize. He got naturalize into the 
Democratic Party. You heard about thees 
Democratic Party?” 

“Seems to me I've heare 
about it in New York. Why?’ 

“Well, that party no pay-a my broth’ 
one cent yet! No get-a job. What you 
think?” 

What I thought was that I couldn't build 
a bridge across the centuries with a sen 
tence, and so I held my peace 

‘*My husban’ he say naturalize no help 
get-a job, no pay-a da mon’-—no good.” 

Yes, politics, self-government is a fan 
tastic, Western chimera, clean over their 
heads. But of Italian politics there is this 
to be said: Italy was unified only fifty 
years ago. Before which, for centuries, she 
was the prey of her ruthless noble princes, a 
bunch of grafters who exploited mercilessly 
the people and the land, Deforestation, 
absentee landlordism, grievous taxation, 
heavy military these held the 
peasantry in an iron servitude of cen- 
turies and stamped out of them whatever 
pioneer spirit they had. Then came unifi 
cation; but men’s hearts and ways cannot 
be changed in a day, and rapacious exploi 
tation has left its scar upon the Italian soul 

Grandma's story is confirmed from other 
Here is the reply of Italian peas 
ants toa ministerial decree urging them not 
to emigrate. Let's flash it on the screen: 

“What do you mean by a nation, Mister 
Minister? Is it the throng of the unhappy 
Aye, then we are truly the nation We 
plant and we reap wheat, but never do we 
taste white bread. We cultivate the grape, 
but we drink no wine. We raise animals for 
food, but we eat no meat. We are clothed 


confided to me, he 


something 


service 


sources 


, 


in rags. And in spite-of all this, you counse! 
us, Mister Minister, not to abandon our 
country. But is that land, by which we 
cannot live by toil, one’s country?” 


What do you say to that, Mister Min 
ister? Nothir That peasant and 


g, I gues 
grandma here they've got the goods or 
' 


you 

And now is that rosy 
fake enchantment, that sentimental notion 
of Italy as a land of sweet idyllic content 
sufficiently torn aside? Can you glimpse, 
as through a glass darkly, the harsh, soul 


gossamer veil of 


scarring reality which lies behind? The 


reality, the age-old hereditary instincts, 
which still shape their destinies over here 


in Mott Street and Mulberry Rend? 
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in the closet tank on 
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wastes 455 gallons of water daily— 
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from your closet tank. And remember 
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one will have NO other. 
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Oh, little friends, stepchildren of fortune, 
»00r dumb driven cattle, exploited to the 
imit of human endurance and beyond, 
pushed by savage necessity into crime and 
theft, living on the verge of starvation, 
your stoic heads bowed down to till the 
earth of which you may not even taste the 
fruits, unskilled in industry, untaught chil- 
dren, your emotions and passions stronger 
than your brains and wills —how shall you 
fare in this land of America, the land of 
the keen, hardy, alert, resourceful pioneer? 
Can America provide you with brains? Can 
she give you skill, mental quickness, the 
power to see and seize opportunity as it 
flies on the air? Where is your equipment 
for success? The fact that you sally forth 
is no proof that all will go well with you. 
The gulf is too wide to span, 

Fade out the Italian scene. There's 
tragedy here. Fade back to old grandma, 
her twitching moles, her gesticulating 
hands. Fade back to Mrs. Cellini, stitching 
on her sweatshop pants; to wan Aida, an- 
other little century straddler who cannot 
bridge the gulf. 

“You won't let her go, Mrs. Cellini, just 
for a little while, into the country? It would 
do her a world of good!"’ Thus the dietitian 
in a final appeal. 

“Maybe. I see,” promises mamma 
vaguely; but we know she won't. Good-by, 
grandma! Good-by, pale little Aida, bound 
for the Elysian fields. We pass upon our 
way. 

I continued my house-to-house pilgrim- 
age, and always the tale was the same 
dirt, congestion and ill adaptation of an 
untutored, agricultural peasantry to the 
demands of city life. Rickets and tuber- 
culosis following hard upon a blind, obsti- 
nate, instinctive adherence to traditional 
modes of life. Rough, common, unskilled 
labor for the men; and for the women, ex- 
hausting, incessant toil. 

Men, women and children toiled; and 
boarders, sleeping on chairs, sofas, floors, 
bathtubs, swelled the meager funds. On 
the subject of boarders in our foreign col- 
onies the statistics stand thus—the figures 
are based on direct investigation of five 
hundred families in each group: Of the 
Croatians, 59.5 per cent keep boarders; 
Lithuanians, 57.6 per cent; Polish, 48.4 
per cent; South Italian, 33.5 per cent; 
while the Hebrews have only 8.4 per cent. 
Thus it will be seen that the situation, with 
one exception, is prevalent among all these 
Eastern and South European peoples dwell- 
ing in our midst. 


Newcomers Exploited 


These medieval standards of living and 
work no American or Northern European 
can stand up against; and so they clear out 
of the quarter in disgust, and the foreign 
colony closes in even more tightly upon it- 
self. The lack of a common language double 
bars the door. Of mental communion, un- 
derstanding of American laws and ideals, 
of a government of and for and by them- 
selves, they have not the slightest compre- 
hension. i am not here dealing with the 
second generation youngsters; those belong 
in another article, and in a separate frame. 

It goes without saying that these foreign 
colonies are exploited at every step and on 
every hand—chiefly, but not altogether, by 
their own brethren. The private bankers, 
who often prove to be scalawags, I have 
already mentioned. In addition, there is 
the employment agent who charges an ex- 
orbitant commission for finding a job. Il- 
legal? Certainly—but who knows? And 
the shyster lawyer, who, for some picayune 
service or disservice in the courts, robs his 
victim. 

And the dentist, with his gold teeth —— 
“Sure! You can have gold teeth! Ain’t 
you as good as your boss? All Amurrikens 
that can afford it has gold teeth! You 
betcha you're as good as them!"’ And so 


| it goes. The fake doctors, with their flaring 


advertisements in the foreign newspapers, 
also take their toll. In a sudden sickness 
the peasant often rounds up two or three 
and takes the dope of all. Exploiters of this 
description overrun these colonies, which 
are wasted from within by their own super- 
stition and credulity. 

And what are the Americanizing forces 
playing upon them from the outside? Let 
us name them in the order of their power 
and magnitude. First of all, the public 
school. But that reaches only the chil- 
dren—with a few exceptions; for the 
foreign-born adult is usually otherwise 
strenuously engaged; and it is with the 
adult foreign-born that I am dealing here. 
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In addition to the school, there are the city 
health agencies, thrice blessed clinics, hos- 
pitals, milk stations, visiting nurses and 
dietitians, those practical evangelizing an- 
gels of impatient tongue and tender hand. 
And there are the various philanthropic in- 
stitutions and settlement centers, each 
holding aloft its own little lamp to dispel 
the surrounding gloom. Lastly, there is the 
job in the big outside world, less potent 
than it might be because both men and 
women still stick together and work in 
gangs and cliques. But of all these forces 
save only that of the public school—it must 
be reluctantly said that they do not reach 
very deeply; their influence is shallow, 
scattered; the task is too stupendous; tra- 
dition, racial taboos, superstition, a low- 
grade, limited intelligence, the lack of 
schooling and of a common tongue are ar- 
rayed on the other side, a solid Chinese wall. 
And to cap all, the fresh inflow is constant; 
the home trail is always hot. It was Thor 
who, on a wager to drink a flagon of wine, 
found its other end attached to the ocean, 
so that in order to win his wager he would 
have to drink the whole sea dry. Raising 
the living and working levels of these peo- 
ple, augmented constantly by fresh comers 
of a like grade, is a similar proposition. It 
is, in the words of the whitewing, a turrible 
mean job. 


The Passion for Saving 


Looking at the daily routine of the aver- 
age Italian peasant’s family down on Mott 
or Elizabeth Street—and it will be remem- 
bered that the vast bulk of them come from 
the lowest rung of the social ladder, without 
education, knowledge of our language or 
industrial skill—one is struck by what at 
first glance seems to be their cardinal char- 
acteristic—an incessant, beaverlike indus- 
try. What toilers! What uncomplaining, 
stoic patience! Men, women, children, and 
even palsied old grandmothe rs, chip in to 
turn an honest penny. But to ‘let it go at 
that, to refuse to probe deeper, is not to 
arrive at the truth. To work, to earn, to 
save! Now we've got it. Thus the trinity 
runs. Accumulation—that is their goal. 
Omar was right. Heaven is the vision of ful- 
filled desire. And their desire is to lay aside 
enough to return to their native village and 
the sound of the campanile bells. 

No matter how scant his earnings, the 
Italian will lower his standard of living so 
that he may set some aside. This passion 
colors every detail of his life. It explains 
boarders. It explains exploitation of his 
women and children, child labor and the 
constant evasion of truancy laws. Girls, 
working at some unskilled trade and mak 
ing six or seven dollars a week, still manage 
to support themselves and send home to 
Italy forty and fifty dollars a year. Mamma 
toils at home finishing at five cents an hour, 
and markets and cooks for a horde of board- 
ers in between. Father digs the sewers or 
unloads ships or works on the tracks with a 
gang, and he sticks a bit aside. Thus the 
nest egg grows. And does Maria or Mimi 
dare to knock down on her weekly enve- 
lope, sneaking out a dollar for some girl’s 
finery, papa, the patriarch, sternly quells 
the mutiny, and the next morning Mimi 
appears at work with a sulky lip and a 
tomato-colored eye. Discipline must be 
maintained—and is. Leave it to papa! 

Recently a social worker ran into a mys- 
tery. The children of a family in the colony 
were begging on the streets. Investiga- 
tion found absolutely nothing in the house 
to eat. The children were famished, the 
mother haggard with want. Questioning 
elicited the fact that three able-bodied wage 
earners were hauling down a pretty fair 
wage, totaling about fifty a week. Why, 
then, this absolute destitution? The answer 
to the puzzle was this: The family had de- 
cided to buy a house, paying for it on the 
installment plan. When they came to figure 
up the payments, they dise overed that their 
entire wages just covered the sum, with not 
a dollar to spare. They therefore depre. ssed 
their living standards to zero in order to 
save their gross earnings intact, and sent 
their children out on the streets to beg. 
These are endurance tests. And it must be 
added, endurance tests for the public also. 

This supreme consuming passion to save, 
no matter at what cost to health or how low 
the standards of decency and self-respect 
and morality are depressed, is an outstand- 
ing characteristic of these groups; and it is 
most significant because it throws an extra 
weight upon the entire community. Every- 
body pays the bill. First of all, the extra 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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By THE TIME you hear the knock or 
feel the drag of a laboring motor it is 
often too late to avoid serious damage. 

Trouble brews quickly and silently 
beneath the hood where you cannot 
see it. 

Without a Boyce Moto-Meter 
even the most experienced driver 
can't tell when his engine is ovey- 
heating— not even the engineer who 
designed your car. 

* * * 
The car with a Boyce Moto-Meter 
is forewarned 15 to 20 minutes before 
overheating can damage the motor. 

It eliminates disagreeable surprises. 
The ever-visible bright red indicator 
tells you instantly and accurately 


when your motor is running too hot he 


or too cold. 





“The Best Sign of a 


AVERAGE 


\ 


COOL 


The garage or dealer you trade with 
carries the BOYCE MOTO-METER 
in stock or can quickly obtain one 
tor you 

There are eight models —$ 4. 50 to $15.0¢ 


The Boyce Moto-Meter gives con- 
stant, reliable service. It has no parts 
to wear out and requires no adjust 
ments after being installed. The jars 
and shocks of the roughest road 
cannot affect it. 

















A leaking radiator is only one of int 
less motor troubles that may bsp 
silently, unknown to you until too late to 
avoid serious damage. A Boyce Moto 
Meter will signal you that more water is 
needed in the radiator ten to fifteen min 
utes before the radiator starts steaming 


The Boyce Moto-Meter is standard 
equipment on 180 different makes of 
cars, trucks and tractors—over four 
million Boyce Moto-Meters are in use 
today. 

By avoiding one repair job you will 
save the cost of a Boyce Moto-Meter 
many times over. 












Progressive Dealer.”’ 
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The clipper 
your barber uses 


No good barber will use clippers 
that pull or pinch. He can’t afford 
to-—-he’d lose his best customers. 
Ask your man—the head barber 
especially-—what kind of clippers he 
uses and he will undoubtedly answer, 
**Brown & Sharpe.”’ 

For he has found that day-by-day, 
year in and year out, these clippers 
cut smoothly and accurately. They 
stay sharp. Some barbers are using 
today the Brown & Sharpe clippers 
they bought over twenty years ago. 

Mothers and fathers too are buying 


BROWN & SHARPE M 
Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 


Brown & Sharpe clippers as the best 
kind for use at home. The simplicity 
and ease of operation make it possible 
for anyone to use them; for bobbed 
hair, Dutch cuts, for men who like to 
keep their hair closely trimmed be- 
tween trips to the barber—and wher- 
ever a good barber or hairdresser 
isn’t quickly accessible. 


» » » 

At hardware, cutlery, barber supply and other 
stores you will find the four most popular sizes of 
Brown & Sharpe clippers. 

You'll find the name Brown & Sharpe on every 
pair. 

The clipper your barber uses is the clipper 
to use at home. 


The “‘Bressant”’ 
Model 


fg. Co. 


The World’s Standard IBS Quality ‘Tool Makers 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
weight falls on the other workers. They 
cannot compete with such low wages, and 
they rightly refuse to submerge their living 
standards below the point of decency and 
health. Thus the low-grade worker drives 
the high-grade worker out—out of the 
neighborhood and out of the trade. Ensue 
race riots and recriminations, and the epi- 
thets of contempt such as “wop,” “‘rag- 
head,” “‘hunky,” and the like. In addition, 
the overtaxed citizen pays. He pays for 
extra hospitals, clinics, police, schools, 
health departments, and the thousand and 
one civic devices by means of which our 
cities and public-spirited citizens seek to 
bridge the gulf. And the persistent query 
arises, and will not be downed, whether this 
burden of bridging the gulf of centuries of 
different traditions, habits, modes of life 
and work should be borne in its entirety by 
the American taxpayer and the American 
workingman. Cannot part of the bridging 
be done on the other side—by sending re- 
cruits a little higher on the social ladder, 
with some equipment of education, initia- 
tive and skill to meet the strains over here? 
Or must we drink Thor’s flagon dry? 

We come to the question of lawlessness 
and crime in these foreign colonies at our 
back door. And here again I shall confine 
myself to the adult foreign-born and leave 
their children for another article. With re- 
spect to the foreign-born themselves, the 
statistics may astonish some, For, gener- 
ally speaking, the adult foreigner in our col- 
onies has a cleaner crime record than has the 
native-born—including his own children. 

The above statement requires explana- 
tion and a bit of shaving down. In petty 
misdemeanors and minor offenses arising 
from ignorance of our law or a clash with 
his own traditions and patriarchal rights, 
such as beating up his wife and children 
and refusing to support them, violating 
truancy and child-labor laws, the foreign- 
born peasant is, indeed, an inveterate and 
often willful offender. But in the bigger, 
more daring and audacious types of crime 
his record is singularly clean. 

“Why don’t you mend this road?’’ de- 
manded an irate traveler abroad of a Eu- 
ropean peasant concerning a washed-out 
bit which caused the latter to make a wide 
detour with his flocks each day. “I broke 
down in the very same hole last year. Why, 
man, it wouldn’t take you half a day!” 

To which the peasant replied with sim- 
plicity, ‘‘Sir, nobody ever told me to!” 


Ignorance of Law 


Nobody had told him to, and he didn’t 
propose to get into trouble doing what he 
wasn’t expressly told. Better take no 
chances! This in a nutshell epitomizes the 
mental attitude of the slow-witted, op- 
pressed foreign-born. Such an attitude is 
not going to lead a man far into audacious 
or original crime. He hasn’t the stomach 
for that sort of thing. It turns him chill 
and sick, and raises along his spine the an- 
cestral bristles of danger and fear. Some- 
thing speaks inside him: ‘‘Hst! Go slow! 
Death is ambushed here!”’ So in graver 
crime he does not jump the track. 

But he does not know our law; and he is 
incessantly running into this big invisible 
wall of thou shalt nots, which for the very 
life of him he cannot perceive, through lack 
of our language and because his own in- 
stinets and traditions completely blind his 
eyes. Thus one bemazed old fellow found 
himself haled into court for keeping a horse 
in his apartment. But where in the name 
of the Redeemer was he to keep his horse, 
he demanded, if not in his own house? Or 
they run afoul the law by beating up their 
wives and children, starving them, evading 
the child-labor laws. Butin Europe the pub- 
lic does not meddle in such strictly private 


affairs. A peasant’s wife and children are 
his own property, convertible into solid 
coin of the realm; why the devil shouldn’t 
he, the master, beat them if they don’t de- 
liver the goods? A Croatian peasant, in 
constant collision with the law forbidding 
factory work for minors, finally packed up 
bag and baggage and moved across the 
border into another state, where no such 
limitations existed to hamper his divine 
right to exploit his kids. A Pole, with a wife 
and six children, repeatedly haled into court 
on charges of cruelty and nonsupport, was 
asked by the judge why, earning a good 
wage, he did not provide for his family like 
an honest, self-respecting man. The Pole 
listened in open astonishment to the trans- 
lation of the lecture. 

“But I gave her twenty-five cents last 
month!” he protested through his inter- 
preter. 

The judge explained that a quarter was 
an insufficient sum on which to support a 
family of eight for a month. 


Maria and Her Legacy 


“But,” burst out the peasant in his own 
tongue, “I didn’t marry that blank-dash 
female of dubious origin in order to support 
her! Do you take me fora fool? I married 


her to support me! What kind of a country 


is this?’ 


His gift of a quarter was sheer generosity, 
an act of supererogation, the overflow of a | 


noble soul. 
chal tradition in conflict with the twentieth 
century; and when the two conflict in the 
peasant’s soul, tradition inevitably wins 
out. He not only does not know our laws, 
which surround him like a circumambient 
atmosphere, but he very definitely does not 
care to know them. A creature of instinct 
and habit, he clings like a leech to his Old 
World habits of thought. A man of higher 
social grade, with wider mental horizons, 
would yield himself, assimilate, absorb the 
new; but not the peasant. The more 
fiercely he is assailed the more obstinately 
he withdraws into his shell. Which is his 
ruin—his ruin so far as success, even judged 
by his own humble standards, is concerned. 

But the whole question of crime and 
heredity cuts deeper than this. In these 
peasant groups dwelling in the foreign sec- 
tions of the city, the love of saving, and thus 
the love of money itself, is a cardinal pas- 
sion. In the Italian peasant it is a particu- 
larly outstanding attribute, his line of least 
resistance, his vulnerable point. And to 
crimes with a mercenary motive he is pe- 
culiarly prone. Thus murders for money, 
coolly and deliberately planned, are fre- 
quent. An Italian girl, protégée of an Amer- 
ican family, through the death of a relative, 
came into a small legacy amounting to 
about five hundred dollars. Almost imme- 
diately she began to act strangely; she re- 
fused to go out of the house and appeared 
reluctant even to approach the open win- 
dows. 

‘What ails you, Maria?” she was finally 
asked. ‘‘What makes you act so queer?” 

Thus adjured, the girl explained. She 
had refused to turn over the legacy to her 
brother Pietro, the titular head of the 
family, and so brother Pietro was lying in 
wait for her outside with a gun. 

“He'll pop me sure if I show my head!” 

“Good heavens! Pietro?’’ cried the 
amazed American woman. ‘“‘ Why, that boy 
wouldn’t hurt a fly!”’ 

“‘He’ll pop me,” reiterated the girl. 

“T’ll see about that!” promised the opti- 
mistic American. 

She did, and she found Pietro absolutely 
fixed in his determination to pop Maria if 
she showed her head. Oh, yes, certainly 


the American lady might send him to jail, 
in which case he’d pop Maria as soon as he 
got out again. 


Didn't he love his sister, 


























Here again it was the patriar- | 
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For 
Summer Comfort 


and Security—try 
Double Grip 


Wideweave 


PARIS GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 






































J. D. SMITH 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 
Mount Airy, N. C. 

April 7, 1923 
I just want to say that l 
have installed your hat 
and cap combinationand 
that you could not buy it 
back from me for double 
the amount I have paid 
for it, should I be unable 
to duplicate it. 
Mysaleshaveincreased 
double since the instal- 
lation 
Yours, 


J. D. SMITH 


GRAND RAPIDS 


HEN a salesman spends most of his 

time pulling down hat boxes, his sales record 
and his service to the customer can’t be very good. His 
production is low and his sales cost high. That's why 
merchants are getting the hats into New Way Cabi- 
nets, attractively displayed and well protected behind 
dust-proof glass doors. They are doing from 20 to 
30 percent more business with no additional 
expense—a fact based upon the reports of thousands 
of enthusiastic merchants everywhere. Full informa- 
tion and catalogue covering any line upon request. 


SHOW CASE CO. 


World’s Largest Designers and Manufacturers of Complete Store Equipment 


New Way Unit System 


Branch Factory, Portland, Oregon. 





Grand Rapids, Mich. New Way Revolving Wardrobes 
Offices in Most Principal Cities 
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Have you Tried 
GINGER ALE 


made from 


Hires 9 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


This discovery enables you to 
make a delicious Ginger Ale at 
home just as easily and econom- 


make Rootbeer 


from Hires Household Extract. 


One package makes 80 glasses. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 25c and we will send 
postpaid package direct, or send 
$2.80 for carton of one dozen. 
Canada and foreign price, 35c 
and $4.00, respectively. 

THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
208 S. 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles E Hires Co., Lid., Toronto, Canada 


A Pure, Delicious Beverage, at Small Cost 


Hires 


HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 
ROOTBEER 


GINGER ALE at home 


or mak ing 
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A Real Fish Dinner 





~~ona Wooden Plate 


know the real taste of fish save those 
who broil them fresh-caught over an open 
fire and serve them on Adirondack plates. 
Take some of these dishes that are “Always 
clean but never washed” on that fishing 
trip, cruise, or to the camp in the woods. 
Cut in one piece from clean hard wood, 
big as a dinner plate, serviceable as china, 
used once and thrown away. 


OVAL WOOD DISH CORPORATION 
NEW YORK Tupper Lake, N.Y CHICAGO 


ADIRONDAC 


6 for a Dime 
In sanitary glassine 
envelopes 
At all dealers’ 
For chop suey ~~ sea 
foods, steaks, sand 
wiches, salads, all 
foods, hot and cold, 
moist and dry. 


WOODEN 


PLATES 
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little Maria? What a question! Of course 

he loved little sister Maria, but if she didn’t 

turn over that money he’d pop her just the 
me. 

In the end] Maria turned it over and re- 
ceived the fraternal kiss. 

Counterfeiting, abduction, kidnaping, 
blackmail— Italians show a startling record 
in crimes of this particular nature. With 
regard to the latter three, it should be said 
that they were about the only means the 
peasants once whereby they could 
even up the score with their ruthlessly ex- 
ploiting overlords—a mutually understood 
game of tit for tat. And in America some 
of them have simply stretched the original 
— to take in any rich guy whom, 

vy threats, they can compel to part with 
his’ coin. 

These are deeds, not of passion, but per- 
formed by people in their sober senses and 
such faculties as they possess. They reveal 
more clearly than anything else the depths 
of the gulf which separates our modern 
Western world from these agricultural peo- 
ples, their souls twisted by oppression, who 
step out of another epoch into our midst. 
They reveal also something else equally 
important--a profound indifference to law. 
In Europe, and particularly in those coun- 
tries from which much recent immigration 
is recruited, laws were imposed by the 
aristocrats to exploit the poor, they believe. 
Thus the state, the government, the laws, 
were associated in their minds with a hated 
tyrannous rule. Law, tyranny—these are 
synonyms in the peasant’s dictionary, 
deep-twined in the roots of his soul's belief. 
Law~—he feels toward it the same instinc- 
tive distrust that a wild animal feels toward 
atrap. Intensely practical, money-loving, 
a fierce individualist, distrustful of all altru- 


| ism lest it be but the small toothsome bait 


on the hidden hook of exploitation, not 
thinkers, but puppets of tradition—the 
peasantry within our gates distrust not 
merely our laws but the fundamental con- 
ception of our law as a necessary safeguard 
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of society. Their distrust acts like a boom- 
erang, fatally transfixing themselves. 

And what do they get out of it all? How 
many of the hundreds of thousands who 
make the Western hegira succeed in win- 
ning theirstake? On this aspect of the ques- 
tion, unfortunately, there exist no exact 
collected data. But what does stand forth 
clear is the interesting fact that the signal 
successes, few as they are, in an overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases have been won, not 
by those down below the very bottommost 
age be the social ladder, but by those who 
in their own country had a certain back- 

round of education, mental resources, skill. 
n other words, these successes show that 
part, of the bridging has already been done 
on the other side, and the gulf, therefore, is 
not so fatally wide. It is estimated by an 
Italian that among his illiterate foreign- 
born brethren—illiterate, he means, in the 
broader sense—who take the long trail to 
our shores, scarce two in ten succeed in 
clearing for themselves a path to even mod- 
erate gain. It is not that they are without 
—, margins and do not speak our 
ime ag but that, looked at from prac- 
tically every point of view, they are ill 
prepared to make the intelligent, energetic 
and well directed action which this New 
World rigorously exacts of those who would 
win the prizes from her hand. And what 
happens to those who, too heavily handi- 
eapped by their own limitations, fail even 
partly to make the grade? They are the 
extra burden which the whole community 
bears. The statistics here are clear. And 
that is the tragedy of it—the terrible human 
waste! Our hospitals and asylums are full 
of those who have crashed, and, crashing, 
have hurled whole families on the rocks. 
And still the century straddlers come. And 
still our foreign colonies swell, augmented 
steadily from the other side—a Thor's 
flagon we cannot drink dry. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of ar 
ticles by Miss Frazer.4The] next will appear in an 
early issue. 


YO-HO,AND A BOTTLE OF 
SARSAPARILLA 


(Continued from Page 18) 


The remaining three of us finish coiling up, 
then retreat to the shelter of the high main- 
hatch coaming. I light my new pipe, Ted 
his inevitable cigarette. Pete the morose 
indulges in a few well-chosen remarks on 
the asininity of windjammer hands and the 
unfortunate heredity of the species. 

“ Aw, stow yer yap,” Ted growled. ‘ Yer 
crabbin’ makes me sick. Yer oughter’ve 
froze onto the business end of yer shovel 
instead of comin’ to sea.””, He nudged me 
“What say, Doc?” 

He had dubbed me Doe from the first, be- 
cause he said I looked like I needed one. 

“Them’'s my sentiments,”’ I replied with 


| hearty ungrammatical approval, thus earn- 


ing the undying hatred of Pete the morose. 
hear ye'’re a story-writer,” Ted 
remarked, transferring one-fourth of his 


| cigarette to his husky young lungs by suc- 


tion in one deep breath. “The mate spilled 
the beans to cookie,’ he explained at my 
startled grunt. “I allus wanted to write 
stories. How d'ye go about it?” 

I explained gently that I had come to sea 
to forget about writing stories—for a while 

“S'matter?”’ he asked. “‘Stummick on 
de blink?” & 

“No—er—nerves.” 

Ted blew a cloud of smoke into the lee 
scuppers. 

“Ever try coffin nails?’ he asked, reach- 
ing for his pocket. ‘*Good for de noives.”” 

I declined the offer. 

“The trouble is I've been humoring my 
nerves too much,”’ I said. “I’m looking for 
something that’s bad for them.” 

Ted allowed this to sink in. Then he said 
with a laugh, “ Ye’re a wise gazabo. There 
goes two bells. Yer trick at de wheel.” 

“North by east, half east,’ I repeat as 
Bill the helmsman gives me the course and 
turns the wheel over to me. 

I grasp the spokes and feel a mortal thrill 
of supremacy as every one of the Forest 
King’s twenty-five hundred tons finds room 
in the hollow of my hand. The night is very 
dark. There is no moon. At the break of 
the poop the huge oilskin-coated figure of 
the mate is silhouetted in jet against the 
network of the spanker backstays and rat- 
lines. He is smoking his pipe, immovable 
as the Rhodian Colossus. Now and then 


a spark leaps from his pipe, scurries briefly 
on the wind and is swallowed up in the 
darkness to leeward. 

Do I love the sea? Ask no foolish ques- 
tions and you will receive no impertinent 
answers. I think the value of the sea to the 
human mind lies chiefly in the philosophic 
resignation it induces. Afloat upon a ship, 
man has reduced himself to a state of ab- 
ject helplessness. In time of storm and 
stress the things he can do to maintain life 
are limited, and therein lies the fascination 
of a sailor’s -. Man is ever the adven- 
turous animal. To be happy he must forget 
himself. Danger and conflict are the best 
elements to this end. So man does not love 
the sea—the protestations of the summer 
bathing girl notwithstanding—but uses it 
as a tonic to arouse himself from lethargy. 
If he loves the sea at all it is only because of 
the job he derives from outwitting it. 

So, in the main, sailors are brave men. 
The female of the species know this. They 
may not want to marry sailors, but since 
Ulysses they have ever been fond, bless ’em, 
of philandering with the boys who go down 
to the sea in ships. 

I remember an amusing little incident of 
my youth, when I walked aft the gangplank 
of the full-rigger Endymion at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, the town of my birth, with a 
companion, after an absence of three years. 
On the wharf we made the acquaintance of 
two girls in the easy, informal manner that 
only sailors can get away with and escape 
lynching. 

The four of us went the rounds of the 
city, arm in arm. We visited Tivoli Gar- 
dens and several dance halls of questionable 
reputation, consuming a good deal more 
Danish ale than was good for seventeen- 
year-olds. We had the time of our young 
-_ and the girls left us about midnight 
with promises to meet us again the follow- 
ing evening, which we knew they wouldn’t 
keep, because they were not that kind of 
girls. 

When we wended our way deckward, 
with the parting kisses of the girls still 
warm upon our brine-cracked lips, my ship- 
mate exclaimed, “Lord, I forgot to ask her 
her name!” 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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There is no better way to build a car 





~no surer measure of its value, 


Few truths are universally accepted. 


One of these few is the fact that the man or 
the organization that concentrates time and 
ability on doing one thing well will inevit- 
ably gain a knowledge and an expertness be- 
yond that of any who do not so specialize. 


The recognition of this fact and its consistent 
application for eight years have made the 
specialized Columbia Six the remarkable 
automobile it is today. Behind this fine 
car are massed the combined resources of 
America’s leading builders of specialized units 
—men, machines and millions such as no 
single manufacturer has ever brought to bear 
on the production of an automobile. 


The 50 horsepower Columbia Six motor is 
built by men who for twenty years have 
built nothing but fine motors and who have 
attained world leadership in their line. 


Axles, transmission, clutch, universal joints, 
electrical system — all vital Columbia units, are 
similarly chosen. Each represents a standard, 
each is the result of specialized knowledge. 


, 






Columbia men are themselves specialists in 
the delicate process of fabricating these units 
into a finished automobile, notable for its 
beauty as well as for mechanical excellence. 


If there is a better way to assure complete 
dependability, economy and long life in a 
motor car, experience and common sense 
alike have so far failed to find it. 


In no other automobile, moreover, can an 
intending purchaser so definitely measure the 
value his dollars buy. Columbia can be 
analyzed, unit for unit and part for part, and 
in nearly every instance the buyer will find 
he must pay more elsewhere for the same 
high grade construction. Specialization, in 
other words, provides the final advantage of 
manufacturing economy, fully demonstrated 
in the extremely low prices set on Columbia 
Sixes—eight models from which to choose. 


These are the reasons why the Columbia 
dealer in your city is a dealer in lasting satis- 
faction as well as in beautiful automobiles. 
Let him prove this to you. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S. A. (65) 


Columbia 


" Specialized Six 


~and specialization 
brings perfection 























For Cooler,Cleaner, 
More Comfortable 
Motoring 


Real life-savers for the car owner’s 
clothes—for light summer suits 
and the delicate, frail dresses of 


the ladies. Use Wedford Evr- 
Kiean Seat Pads, and enjoy their 
coolness, cleanliness and comfort. 
When not in use, they automati- 
cally close up, so as to stay clean. 


Sanitary, durable and washable 
with a damp cloth, these attrac- 
tive straw pads may also be rolled 
up no larger than a music roll. 


You can conveniently carry them 
wherever you go-~ at the ball game, 
the open-air picture f 





af 
show, or in the park Lo | 


iis?) 
in fact, wherever oo | 
o ga) | 


dirty seats may be 
encountered. On 

picnics, camping or will) | 
canoeing, or at home ~ 

on the porch furniture, or lawn 
swings, they pay for themselves 
many times over in the clothes 
cleaning bills they save you. 
You can buy Wed- 





‘> Sy? ford Evr-Klean Seat 
st ‘'s Pads wherever 
Weor4, 4 motor car acces- 
Mah if sories are sold. 

mm 1h; Three styles: the 


*‘Junior,”’ full size, straw on both 
sides, at $1.25—the “Standard,”’ 
with khaki-lined back, at $1.75— 
and the ‘‘ De Luxe,”’ 
with front seat flap 
and fully lined backs, 
at $2.25. Each style 
fits all makes of cars. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us money order 
and we will see that your pads 
are delivered promptly. 





DEALERS: Ack your jobber’s 
salesman about this profitable 
line, or write us direct for prices 


The Wedler-Shuford Company 
Saint Louis, U.S.A. 


edford 


SEAT PADS 


(Puliy protected by patents) 





(Continued from Page 142) 

“So did I,” | mused. “ Well, it doesn’t 
matter. We'll never see them again.” 

The following evening I went to call upon 
my sainted Aunt Clara, whom I had not 
seen since I was twelve years old, and there 
I met Cousin Agnes, my companion in 
crime of the night before, whom I had last 
seen five years before as a child of eleven 
in pigtails. It was hard to say which one 
of us was the more flabbergasted. Mutual 
promises of utter silence were exchanged, 
and after dinner Cousin Agnes and myself 
went to the theater, properly chaperoned by 
Aunt Clara. 

I have, of course, changed the names of 
the principal actors of this little drama. I 
have in the neighborhood of fifty-seven fe- 
male first cousins in Copenhagen, so there 
is no danger of the other fifty-six recognizing 
the culprit. 

No, I do not love the sea—from the foc’- 
sle of a windjammer. I never did. My 
gregarious instinct is too well developed for 
that. Still, mentally I am a recluse. I have 
never yet completely overcome my youth- 
ful sensitiveness. The sea did a great, deal 
to retard my development in spite of the 
opportunities it afforded me for philosophic 
contemplation. Today, at the age of 
thirty-nine, I am as poor a mixer as I was 
at twenty-one. I feel lost in a crowd, yet I 
se small gatherings of people whom I know 
well, 

I find myself utterly unable to use my 
friends in a business way. Listening to 
praise of a story of mine by a stranger is 
positive torture to me, and for the same rea- 
son gracious utterances become facetious 
flattery upon my own lips. So I am not 
popular. The lonely life as a sailor is di- 
rectly responsible for this. 

Again, I am a natural-born iconoclast. 
The shams of society enrage me. I cannot 
take orders from a man who I feel is my 
mental inferior, nor be even superficially 
friendly with one who is tricky. This is a 
serious temperamental handicap in busi- 
ness, It was my good fortune to discover 
this failing early enough in life to avoid be- 
coming a failure, Upon finding that I could 
not do good work under the restraint of au- 
thority, it was up to me to choose some line 
of work where my imagination—the only 
asset I possessed— could have free rein. So 
I became a writer, with what success time 
alone will tell. 

There is one score upon which I am not 
sensitive—my work. This has always been 
a matter of curiosity to me, for I love my 
writing better than anything else. A frank 
opinion of the weak spots of a story of mine, 
by a friend who has my interest at heart, 
never offends me. Quite the opposite. I 
find myself agreeing with him, too often for 
my own good. 


Conquerors of the Sea 


Self-confidence is one more thing the sea's 
restraining authority robbed me of. It took 
me many years to regain the spiritual self- 
confidence I lost by going to sea. Of phys- 
ical self-confidence a sailor has enough and 
tospare. But he never quite loses a sense of 
his own social inferiority, the inevitable re- 
sult of years of subordination. 

No, decidedly, I do not love the sea from 
a deck hand's standpoint. I flatter myself 
that I conquered it. At least it did not con- 
quer me. I appreciate its moods without 
getting sentimental about them. I can draw 
upon it at will, turning its wastes into 
words, the printing of which will buy me the 
things I want. Today I am returning to 
it—an adventure in search of health this 
time-—-after an absence of nearly twenty 
years. Its dreary monotony is a good anti- 
dote for what ails me—-if anything does ail 
me. My attitude towards it is therefore one 
of benevolent patronage. I shall take from 
it what I need without any sense of obliga- 
tion. It will even up our old score. 

As we are in ballast, the Forest King lies 
high in the water, and her deck is dry. The 
ballast six hundred tons of soft coal for 
the company’s steam tramp, the Martha B. 
Bowers, in Seattle— hardly covers her bilges. 
A voyage in ballast is a rare experience for 
a windjummer sailor. In all my seven pre- 
vious years as a deck hand I never made 
but one such—from Port Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, to Lyttelton, New Zealand. I always 
remember that trip with pleasure. We 
never shipped a thimbleful of water on deck 
the entire twelve hundred miles. It was like 
yachting on a pleasant day. The present 


a promises to be like that one. 
_ With four hours off and four hours on, 
time seems to have grown wings. Day and 
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night pass into each other almost imper- | 
ceptibly. I sleep at least ten hours out of | 
the twenty-four, even with the dog watch 
counted out; and on nights when the 
weather is fine I get in an extra forty-odd 
winks between wheel trick and lookout, in 
the lee of a hatch coaming or under one of 
the midship pinrails. I, who have had 
difficulties with box springs, am learning 
to sleep with a section of three-inch Baltic 
fee deck for a mattress and a steel hawse 
»itt for a pillow—and liking it. 

Today being Sunday I resolved to get 
acquainted with my shipmates. Ted the 
hard-boiled is charmingly naive. When he 
saw me brushing my teeth he asked me if he 
could borrow my toothbrush, remarking 
casually that he had lost his own in the In- 
dian Ocean some months earlier. Menda- 
ciously I pleaded pyorrhea. This sounded 
sufficiently terrifying to discourage him, I 
seem to have found a champion in the big 
good-natured ex-man-o’-war’s man. Dur- 
ing the afternoon, when I had a brief pas- 
sage of words with one of the members of 
the starboard watch, a Nova Scotian, over 
the disposal of my sea chest, I heard Ted 
tell the fellow to lay off a man who was half 
dead with pyorrhea! 

The wind being light and steady, there 
was nothing for us to do except think over 
our sins. This is not a pleasant Sabbath 
occupation, so Ted got out a deck of cards 
and a cribbage board, adding one more 
transgression to the collection. It is a long 
time since I’ve ged fifteen-two, fifteen- 
four and one for his nob. Playing cards al- 
ways seemed to me rather futile. Still, I am 
aware that my present physical condition 
is the result of not being able to interest my- 
self in the simple pleasures of simple folk. 





Tne Man at the Wheel 


Ted was a cribbage shark of the first 
water. I found myself suddenly obsessed 
with one aim in life—to beat him. I didn’t 
do it, but I gave him a good run for his 
money; and when we had to tear ourselves 
away to give the weather braces a tug or 
two I could hardly wait to get back to the 
pegging tournament, 

“You'll make a whale of a crib player, | 
Doc,” he remarked, as he pegged out on me 
for the fourth time; only he expressed him- 
self mere—shall we say?— poignantly. He 
possessed the largest collection of unprint- 
able adjectives in captivity. He was noth- 
ing if not original. His vocabulary when 
aroused to anger or enthusiasm was a series 
of explosions of the most expressive and 
passionate profanity, all of his own inven- 
tion. Yet he never stooped to blasphemy. 

The daily duties, the discipline and “4 
its of merchantmen sailors of windjam- | 
mers are altogether different from those of 
man-o’-war’s men. A landsman thinks of 
sailors in the terms of bluejackets. Yet a 
bluejacket is not a sailor in any sense of the 
word. He is merely a uniformed employe 
of a battleship. Place one of them eaed 5 
windjammer and he would be utterly lost. 
He wouldn't understand a single command, | 
and the chances are that he couldn't even 
take his trick at the helm. Battleships, 
steamers of the larger kind and some very 
large sailing vessels carry quartermasters 
men who do nothing else but steer. A 
quartermaster, by the way, usually con- 
siders himself about two grades above a 
common sailor-—-why, heaven only knows, 
for the steering of a ship, except in heavy 
weather, requires no particular skill. In- 
deed, a sailing ship running close to the 
wind—by the wind, as it is called—steers 
itself. I have stood many a two-hour trick 
without turning a wheel spoke under such 
conditions. Again, when hove to ina storm 
the rudder is simply put hard over, and 
might as well be tied there, as it often is in 
fishing smacks and smaller vessels riding 
out a gale, The only time a sailing ship is 
difficult to steer is when running before a 
gale, heavily laden. 

To steer a man-o’-war or a large steamer 
is even easier than steering a sailing ship. 
The helm is worked either by steam or elec- 
tricity. The slightest pressure of a finger 
moves it, and a steam-driven vessel running 
under full speed in moderate weather and 
in a fairly smooth sea will often stay on her 
course for five minutes at a time without | 
the helm being touched. 

On land the windjammer sailor is an un- 
obtrusive fellow. He bears no particular 
distinguishing marks except his tarry and 
brine-cracked hands and his slightly rolling 
gait. He wears no uniform, and contrary 
to fiction he does not as a rule hang around | 
water-front dives. He is rather shy of | 
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Just Set 
the Indicator 





the Temperature 


You Want 


Install the Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator, set the indicator for 
day and night temperatures you 


desire, then forget all about 
dampers, drafts and valves. 

No more guess-work about tempera 
ture regulation. No further anxiety 
about keeping the heat uniform. The 
“Minneapolis” reduces temperature 
regulation to a It operates 
dampers and drafts automatically and 
is sensitive to the slightest variation 
in room temperature. 


TheAMINNEAPOLIS™ 
Heat REGULATOR 


“The Meart of the MNeating Plant’ 


science, 


is a modern convenience that should 
be in every home, large or small 
Every. home can afford it. It saves 
fuel and pays back its cost many 
times during its long life. 

Quickly and easily installed in old 
or new homes on any heating plant 
burning any fuel. The “Minneapolis” 
is used and sold throughout America. 
Now is a good time to install it. See 
your heating man. Write us for book- 
let, “The Convenience of Comfort” 












THE MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2803 Fourth Avenue, So. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Service Branches in 20 principal cities 


For Oil Burners 
The Minneapolis can be used 
on either the gravity or pow- 
er types. Furnished as stand- 
ard equipment by the leading 
manufacturers. Before you 
purchase an oil burner ask 
if it’s Minneapolis equipped 
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98 Quality Products 








ON’T let your car 
lose its lustrous 
new appearance 

through neglect. Use 
Whiz Auto Body Polish 
- it makes old cars look 
new and keeps new cars 
from looking old. 


It defies the touch of time 


but that’s not all-@Azz 
Auto Body Polish re- 
moves stains, streaks and 
bluish film - restores the 
snap and brilliance of 
the factory finish. Costs 
much less-it works 
faster and goes further. 


There are 98 @hiz 
Quality Products to make 
your car look well and 
run well. When your 
dealer offers them to 
you - accept them - he 
knows they are the best 
obtainable. 


a oe this 
Heyer 


It tells in the simplest 
manner how to find 
motor troubles and fix 
them. Just say on a 
post card - “Send 


your book 24 





THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
Branches in 18 Principal Cities. 














Serve and Save 








| Sundays he’ll 
| suburbs and wander off into the rural coun- 


crowds. You won't find him parading the 
main thoroughfares boisterously, as blue- 
jackets do. But if the port has a zoo he'll 

e there feeding the monkeys peanuts. On 
oard a street car for the 


| try beyond. His idea of a good time is to lie 


by a shady brookside and listen to the birds, 
and to buy his dinner from a farmhouse 
wherever he happens to be. 

On board ship his duties are legion and 
diversified. A first-class able seaman is a 
jack of all trades. He is something of a 
painter, carpenter, blacksmith and sail- 
maker. That is why so many ex-sailors 
follow the building trades, particularly 
structural iron. 

On the fourth day out of port we sprung 
the royal yard, and the sail had to be furled. 
Under ordinary circumstances the job of 
replacing the yard with a new one would 
have been put off until we got into Seattle, 
but as we had a date with the Martha B. 
Bowers, and as the skipper was anxious to 
keep this date, he decided to do it at once. 
At the exchange of watches all hands were 
called aft. 

“Do any of you boys know how to send 
down a royal yard?” the Old Man asked. 
No one answered. This was my chance. 
I had done it several times years before and 
thought that I remembered how it ought 
to be done. 

“T know how, sir,” 
at my own audacity. 

The skipper looked at me in silence for a 
moment. 

‘The only sailor in the gang,” he growled, 

“and he’s got one foot in the grave!” 

“Only up to the ankle, sir,’’ I said. 

The merest shadow of a smile flitted 


I replied, trembling 


“across the skipper’s face. 


* Pick yourself a helper and go to it,”” he 
said shortly. ‘Mind, if you ram ‘er through 
the deck or drop ‘er overboard I'll dock 
your wages.’ 
“Very well, sir.” 

“Are youse gonna pick me, Doc?” Ted 
asked sotto voce as the skipper dismissed me. 

“You bet!” said I. ‘Know anything 
about the job?” I asked in a whisper. 

“Hell, no!”’ Ted replied. “‘But 1 wanter 
learn.” 

I found out when we got up there that I 
had forgotten the exact procedure, but the 
salient points were fairly clear in my mind. 

I am not going to weary the reader with 
the tec ee details of sending down that 
yard. A skillful man with a helper can do 
it in less than an hour. But I wasn’t skill- 
ful, and besides the mate and skipper watch- 
ing me from the poop deck made me 
nervous. I bungled the job racher badly, 
I think. Still in four hours from the time 
Ted and I started, the new yard was in place 
and the sail set. 

When the job was completed the two of 


| us were called aft and treated to a tumbler 


of Swedish cognac that would have made 
Mr. Volstead gnash his teeth. 


A Midnight Blow 


From a remark of the mate’s I learn that 
we should have arrived at Puget Sound four 
days ago. We are still some two hundred 
miles south of it and all of a hundred west. 
Reason: Howling northeaster and shifting 
ballast. 

The blow came on suddenly, at midnight, 
with black clouds banking up to the north- 
’ard, all horizons foreshortened, and a gray 
scud sweeping over the subdued face of the 
heavens. 

Before we of the port watch turned in 
at eight bells—eight p.M.--we helped the 
starboard watch take in the royal and up- 
per topgallant sail. The wind had hauled 
a bit to the east. When we tumbled into 
our bunks the Forest King was running 
close to the wind, but still on her course. 
For a few minutes-I lay listening to the vi- 
cious slap of the waves against the side of 
the ship a scant foot from my ear, then 


| hauled my blankets over my head, ostrich 


fashion, and went into the Land of Nod at 


| a brisk trot. 


| it’s you, 


I had my journey broken rudely by being 
catapulted out of my bunk and hurled 
against the opposite wall. The low-burning 
cuddy lamp took a dive to port and gave up 
its ghost. 

The next moment the voice of the big 
Nova Scotian of the starboard watch bel- 
lowed “All hands on deck!” through the 
foe’sle door. 

“Where the blank-blankety-blank is my 
rubber boots?”’ It was Ted’s voice, hoarse 
with indignation. ‘‘Get off me hands! Aw, 
Joc! Scuse me, I thought it was 
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Pete! Light the cuddy lamp, yer big slab- 
sided Bluenose!"’ This to the Nova Sco- 
tian. But the man had disappeared in a 
deluge of spindrift. There was no time to 
dress. I got my feet into a pair of rubber 
boots, one of them my own, and somehow 


managed to worm my nightshirt into oil- | 
skins. Grabbing my sou’wester, I scrambled 


on deck and found the crew 
clew and buntlines of the foresail. 
mate was on the foc'sle head, tending the 
chain sheet, 
ringbolt in the cathead and made fast to 
the forward hawse bitts. 

“Wait until she luffs, boys!’’ he shouted 
during a lull in the wind that streamed 
through the rigging in icy blasts. “All 
right! She luffs! Haul away!” 

The clew was halfway up when the leech 
line carried away and the partly clewed-up 
sail filled with wind and began to pound in 
great lunging strokes that reverberated 
through the girdered stillness below decks. 

“Belay the clew!”’ the mate bellowed. 
“‘Buntlines, boys! Lively now, before she 
pounds herself to pieces!”’ 

The wind poured down upon us furious 
blasts as we pulled the buntlines in, inch by 
inch, the last man taking a double turn over 
the belaying pin to keep the thrashing sail 
from tearing the rope out of our hands. 

“Belay! Try the clewline again!” 
shouted the mate. 


Aloft in the Storm 


His words were carried away and lost 
upon the gale as the full force of the squall 
struck the barkentine. Over she went, 
almost on her beam ends, with the wind 
shrieking through her tortured rigging and 
her lower yards dipping into the boiling 
seas to leeward. 
itself to ribbons in the twinkling of an eye 
luckily for us, or we should have shown our 
keel to the stars then and there. I disen- 
tangled myself from a wilderness of ropes 
under the midships pinrail, where I had 
been flung when she took the plunge to 
starboard, and glanced up at the few 
ragged streamers of canvas fluttering from 
the empty boltropes—all that was left of 
the foresail. 

The mate let go the upper topsail hal- 
yards. We fumbled for—and somehow 
found—the downpulls and buntlines, then 
started aloft to take the sail in. As I lay 
along the weather yardarm, passing the 
gasket around the threshing sail, the wind 
blew my oilskin coat and nightshirt up 
over my head, and the icy hurricane-driven 
rain flailed my bare back unmercifully. 

As I lay along that yardarm I thought of 
my warm, comfortable studio in Los An 
geles, and of my well-filled bookcase, with 
the small bust of Thais looking down at me 
from on high, the old walnut writing table 
with the goatskin rug under it, and of my 
friends who used to drop in for a chat and 
fill their pipes from my tobacco jar. | won- 
dered what sort of devil had py sessed me 
to attempt this mad adventure. 

The threshing sail made the passing of 
the gasket around it next to impossible. 
The rain beat down upon me in furious 
cascades. It filled my eyes, my mouth, my 
nostrils. I breathed with diffi ulty when 
I breathed at all. I worked with a sort of 
dogged defiance, hanging on with one hand 
as the ship took plunge after plunge to lee 
ward, buried her yardarms in the boiling 
seas, then rose again to meet the savage 
blasts of wind. The night was black as 
pitch. 
By the straining of the footropes I knew 
that another man was working less than a 
dozen feet from me, but I couldn’t see him. 
Astern the Forest King’s phosphorescent 
wake leaped the crested seas like some in- 
furiated serpent chasing its quarry, 

It was all of twenty minutes before I 
finally got the sail made fast and began my 
descent. When I stepped down on the 
platform of the top the ship took another 
of her wild plunges to starboard, I flung 

both arms around the ratline stays and 
hung on. The icy wind cut through my 
soaked garments. My fingers were frozen 
almost stiff. 1 wondered if the ship was 
foundering, and found myself not caring 
whether she was or not, so numb and cold 
was I. A month earlier to a day I stood on 
a lecture platform addressing a woman's 
club on the subject of short-story technic! 
I] remember how oppressed I felt by the 
waves of heat and perfumery that swept 
down upon me from across the footlight 

Truly, life is just one thing after another 

There was no turning in for our watch 
that night. We were down to fore lower 


The half-clewed sail flailed | 


y at the weather | 
The | 


which was passed through a | 


There was neither moon nor stars. | 
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Te MAKE sure of absolute 
gas mantle satisfaction, 
all wise purchasers look for 


the name WELSBACH. 
They know that appear- 
ances tell nothing — that 


only by insisting on genu- 
ine Welsbach Mantles, can 
they be sure of rich, abun- 
dant light, permanent bril- 
liance and long life. 


GAS MANTLES 


Quality has established 
Welsbach Gas Mantles as 
the highest possible stand- 
ard, When you buy them, 
there is no guessing about 
the service they will give. 
Every worthwhile improve- 
ment made in gas mantles 
during the last thirty years 
has been of Welsbach 
origin. The most value for 
your money is in the 


Welsbach Mantles. 


No. 4 


The most pop 
ular gas raantic 
made Either 
inverted or up 
right 


15¢ 





mantles 
Protect yourself 


Not all 
Welsbach. 


by insisting always on the 


are 


genuine. The Shield of 
Quality and the name 
WELSBACH on the box 


are your guarantee of 
satisfaction. 


At Your Dealer’s and the Gas Company 
Manufactured by 
WELSBACH COMPANY 
Gloucester, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 
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Lucky the India is built for two 


ARTICULAR people choose the India because it is 
roomy, easy to carry and distinctive in appearance. 
They like its comfortable walking-stick length and 
its broad spread that doesn’t block the view. 


With its ten sturdy ribs (extra ribs for strength) and 
flexible wind-proof tips—the India can’t turn inside 


out. 


Say “India” to get these exclusive India features. 


Inquire for the $5 Special India 


ROSE BROTHERS COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 


Manufactured in Canada by 


THE BROPHEY UMBRELLA COMPANY, Toronto 


Sndia Umbrelia 


Ouaranteed 


“The litle umbrella with the big spread” 


for men, women, 


little 


folks 


and 


for 
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topsail, forestaysail and double-reefed 
spanker; but the vessel.was still listing 
badly to starboard. When I got on deck 
I found that the cook had been dragged 
from his bunk and was serving hot coffee 
in the galley, where all hands were huddled 
about the big range. After swallowing 
three brimming cups I started for the fore- 


, | castle to put on some dry clothes, when a 


great sea broke over the bows and came 
racing down the foc’sle head. The next in- 


** | stant I was swept off my legs and carried 
| aft, until the stern raised, sending the water 
| forward again, and me with it. I caught a 


travelers 





Freedom from 


“floor drudgery” 


pia: of the heart-breaking, back- 
breaking days of the old-fashioned 
Twice a year, prying out tacks, 
dragging out into the open, beating out 
accumulated dirt; then back into the house, 
scrubbing the old floors, covering with 
heavy paper, stretching and tacking down, 


’ 
carpet! 


cutting corners or doubling under. 


What a change today! 


A bright exparme of gleaming oak floors, 


crossed by s 


comparable beauty. The floor ofeach 
room may be finished differently to 
harmonize with the hangings and 
the color of the woodwork and walls, 
resulting in an interior that is an ex 
pression of your individual taste. 
Oak floors are easily cleaned, and 
kept in perfect condition; there is 
no accumulation of dirt. This is the 
new emancipation for the woman 
who does her own housework, or 
who supers ises others. 

Oak FLooxine Bureau 

1071 Ashland Block, Chicago 


If you live in a house without hardwood floors, there is a 
thickness of oak, called “t-inch, made especially to lay 
over the ald wern floors. There is a grade suitable forevery 
room, and within the reach of every purse. A booklet 
which tells all about oak floors, with colored illustrations 


of finishes, will be mailed on request. Write for your copy 
Put your flooring problems up to our experi- 
flooring experts. We will gladly serve you 


vafts of sunlight, that display 
the beauty of the grain in oak, Just a few 
rugs beneath the furniture, whose graceful 
lines are reflected beyond the margins of the 
rugs, in the lustrous surface. The whole 
effect is one of richness, dignity, and in- 


drifting rope’s end, hung on and waited for 


| the water to subside, then staggered into 
| the forecastle. 


The smoking cuddy lamp lighted the 


| small space with a sort of sinister radiance. 


Everything was in the wildest disorder and 


| soaking wet. Water slushed about under- 


foot and dripped from the ceiling, the deck 


| above having been improperly calked. I 


found every one of my blankets in my bunk 


| soaked through, and the mattress soggy 
| and damp. Water had entered my sea chest 


and every last garment was wet. Wringing 
out a heavy suit of woolen underwear, I held 
it up before the stove, which some mis- 
guided person had lighted in futile efforts 
to dry out the foc’sle, and warmed the gar- 
ments before putting them on, It was no 


| longer a question of putting on dry clothes, 


but simply of changing from wet garments 
to other less wet garments or to get enough 
layers on to keep out the cold. 

By daylight the wind had abated some- 
what; but the ship was still listing badly, 
the loose coal ballast having shifted. After 


| a hurried breakfast we squared the yards 








and ran the vessel off before the wind. 
Then the hatches were taken off and all 
hands were sent below with shovels to 
move the shifted coal back where it be- 
longed and get the Forest King on an even 
keel again. 


A Backbreaking Job 


I should like to draw a veil over the sub- 
sequent painful ten hours. When I get 
back to Los Angeles I’m going on a hunting 
trip with a sawed-off shotgun, and the 
medical profession will be one member 
short. 

Coal, coal everywhere. In our boots, our 
mouths, our noses. Rivulets of black per- 
spiration streaming into our eyes. Coal 


| dust rising in clouds to choke the breath out 


of us, and, failing in this, caking inch deep 


| all over our aching and perspiring bodies 
| and water-soaked garments. 


As coal dust is highly inflammable, no 
lights were permitted us. We were like a lot 
of grotesque black-face comedians, with the 
comedy cut out, staggering about the half 

loom of some special Dante-concocted in- 
erno, falling over one another, cursing, 
groaning--but shoveling coal! With each 
sudden lunge of the ship a miniature ava- 
lanche of coal came sliding back to us and 
buried us to the waist. It was like trying to 
stem the Gulf Stream with a teaspoon. In 
the midst of it my shovel dug into Ted's 
shins by accident. Ah, the stream of ex- 
uisite lurid profanity that poured from 

ed’s blackened lips! My aching fingers 
itched for a pencil and notebook. He sat 


| down on a chunk of coal and mopped his 
| grimy face with the back of his grimy hand 
| and cursed me with a synonymic exhaus- 
| tiveness that would have made a thesaurus 


scuttle for his lair and hang his head in 


| shame. 


Everything has an end and a piece of 
string has two, an old Danish proverb says. 
Two duys later we were tied up alongside 


| the steam tramp, Martha B. Bowers. Her 
| cranes were eating up our six hundred tons 


of coal at the rate of a hundred tons an 
hour. -Our tardiness in reaching Seattle 
had held her up nearly a week. Her skipper, 
pacing the bridge, with his gold-braided 
cap pulled down over his eyes, was fuming 
at the delay. He was not interested in the 


| cause of it. 


As I lay in my bunk listening drowsily to 
the roar of the Martha B.’s windlasses I 
comforted myself with the sweet knowledge 
that the next day was Sunday. I could 
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sleep all day. There would be no braces to 
pull, no lookout or wheel trick. 

The routine of a ship in port is rather 
dull. During the two-week period that 
followed I found myself descended in the 
social scale from sailor to something very 
nearly resembling a janitor’s assistant. 
While the Forest King ate up great slings 
of rough pine lumber through her yawning 
hatchways—lumber which in a few months 
would be translated into little Colonial and 
Dutch cottages upon the slopes of the foot- 
hills of Pasadena and Hollywood we 
doughty rovers of the bounding main were 
os each a prosaic scrubbing brush and a 

ucket of strong caustic-soda solution and 
put to work cleaning the coal-grimed paint- 
work. A quarter section of the starboard 
bulwarks was my allotment, and I pride 
myself upon having done a perfect job. 
There was nota finger mark to be seen when 
I got through with that quarter section 
nor much else, the paint coming off with 
the grime, as did most of the skin of my 
hands, caustic soda being no more a re- 
specter of cuticle than of white lead. My 
finger nails took on a maroon shade that 
a manicurist would have given ten years 
of her life for a chance to monkey wiih. 


Homeward Bound 


After the scrubbing and the repainting, 
the starboard anchor chain was dragged 
from its lair under the foc’sle head and 
stretched in bights along the deck and we 
were set to work coal-tarring it. This was 
a nice job for hands made tender and raw 
by the caustic soda. For two nights I slept 
with both my dukes dangling over the edge 


. of my bunk. So tender were they that even 


the touch of my blankets would send shoot- 
ing pains darting from the finger tips to the 
wrists. 

All this time various things were going on 
in my mind. The most insistent and poign- 
ant of these thoughts was what a dad- 
banged, twenty-two-carat idiot I had been 
for listening to my doctor. And what a 
worse idiot I had been for having got 
myself into a fix where listening to him had 
been necessary. I was so mad at myself 
that I could have committed suicide if it 
hadn't been that death usually followed 
such a course, and I positively drew the line 
at dying, even to please my family doctor. 

There is an old saying that he whom the 

ods wish to destroy they first make mad. 

want to go on record here to give this the 
lie. If you've got enough spunk left to get 
mad, you're a long way from dying. The 
doctor had mentioned something about 
hardening of the arteries. He was dead 
wrong. A hardening process was going on 
inside of me, all right, but it wasn’t arteries 
The sea was not giving me back my health 
It was simply awakening all my old fighting 
powers, which had been disused for nearly 
twenty years. To survive I had to fight 
back, and I was so busy fighting back that 
I forgot all about being sick. Incidentally 
upon going ashore and stepping upon one 
of those penny-in-the-slot scales that adorn 
the port side of every drug-store entrance, 
I discovered that I had gained exactly nine 
pounds in weight. 

The trip back to San Pedro with a deck- 
load of lumber stacked four feet above 
the bulwarks was quite uneventful. The 
month was late March and it rained and 
blew alternately or simultaneously. We 
lived in our oilskins for a solid week. When 
we picked up Point Dume and entered the 
San Pedro channel we saw the sun for the 
first time in many weeks. 

Twelve hours a I opened the door of 
my studio and stepped inside. There was 
an inch of dust upon my writing table. 
Crossing to the window I ran up the shade 
and glanced out at the little old skyscrapers 
that have survived a hundred earthquakes 
They looked stronger for it. Turning, | 
examined myself in the mirror opposite 
I was sporting a seven-day dark brown 
stubble. My suit had a very pressing en- 
gagement. My shoes had assumed that 
sickly gray-ashen shade peculiar to leather 
which has been exposed to salt water 
I looked, as I felt, hard as nails—the orig- 
inal thirty-minute egg. 
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Helps fords 






ILLS flatten out for the Mil 
waukee-Timed Ford. Hotter 
sparks—snappier, cleaner explo- 
sions—help you speed on up in 
high gear where other cars labor. 


















A million users know that the 
Milwaukee Timer makes a good 
car better—adds power, reduces 
carbon, improves starting and 
pick-up. All for the price of a 
tank-full of “gas”! 


Buy a Milwaukee Timer today, riba 
and enjoy FULL Ford-powe 
all summer. Install it yourself 

it’s easy—with a pair of pliers. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


iy é 4 
“i's wr a (Timer Builders for over 18 Years) 
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MILWAUKEE TIMER“FORDS 


Be sure you get the genuine, with the name on the shell and 00 
brush assembly. At auto supply and hardware stores and garages. $ ) pan 


($2.75 in Canada) 
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What Really Makes) MEXICO AND THE RED FLAG 






(Continued from Page 29) 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR certain particulars towhich I shall refer,and people of the pure or nearly pure white race 
they donotatallapproveoftheno-rentcam- are under 20 per cent of the whole; 43 per 
paign, whatever the governor elected by the cent are of mixed European and Indian 
state of Vera Cruz may think about it. When _ blood, and no less than 38 per cent are pure 
they learned that the person who had en- Indians, almost wholly illiterate, speaking 
gineered the campaign was a communist a variety of languages and attached to the 
orator from Spain—and those who know church. 
Barcelona will agree that the Spanish com- If the church has lost influence with the 
munist has nothing to learn from Moscow men of Spanish descent, it still holds the 
they issued an order under Article 33 for women; and its control of the Indian peon 
his deportation from the country. In their of both sexes is as strong as it ever was. 
first attempt to execute the order the police The people are childishly set on fire by im- 
did not cover themselves with glory. When _passioned oratory. It does not matter what 
they went to arrest and conduct him to the _ nonsense the orator talks, provided that he 
steamer they were set upon by a mob of appears to believe it himself and raves and 
infuriated women whose behavior was so thumps and clutches at the air with ges- 
menacing that they were glad to slink tures which fill the northerner with pitying 
away without executing the order. In a amusement. No wonder red doctrines have 
second attempt they were successful, and mounted like strong wine to the Mexican 
the man has been landed in Spain. head. There is growing in his patriotism 
The Mexican Government professestore- a marked strain of exclusiveness. Since 
gard the no-rent campaign as a matter of foreigners do not understand him, he will 
no importance. As a person who enjoys stand aloof and work out his own salva- 
their confidence remarked to me the other tion in his own way. If foreigners say that 
day: ‘There are many graver issues; if they wish to help him it is from purely 
the movement ever became serious a few selfish motives; that is self-evident when | 
soldiers would be sent to the town con- they make their assistance conditional 
cerned and you would hear no more of it.” upon a promise to protect the lives and 
In this, no doubt, he was right—there are property of foreigners. The property of 
many graver problems. The triumvirate foreigners? Why, in his belief a foremost 
which governs Mexico today-—-Obregén, plank in the program of his government is 
De la Huerta and Calles— professes social- to show no respect for the property of its 
ism, but not Bolshevism. These men believe own citizens! From this attitude of mind 
in improving the position of the Indian it is but a short step to the cry of ‘‘ Mexico 
peon by restoring to him land sufficient for for the Mexicans.” 
his needs, and they have passed the Agra- 
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and why does 


an Athlete “bundle 










up” to cool off? ; ° ° , ° n > 
: os rian Law with that object. They believe in Youthful Revolutionists for Porches 
PTCHE “re pl f a layer of cloth state ownership of all property which lies These beautiful columns will add hun- 
T mere placing of a layer of clot under the soil, and they have embodied Red Bolshevism is an infantile malady to | egg ed ag ke ale 
between outer garments and skin this doctrine in the constitution. which the young of both sexes seem to be Sialcedae Gadbaniedetas , and 
! , ° : . r gnsat very 
dees not keep the body COOL. The But they are not communists. They peculiarly susceptible. Quite a number of reasonable cost. Sizes 5’ to 35’ high, 
jabric must be PERFECTLY ABSORB would not take away an acre of landfroma young people at universities may be seen diameters 8” to 42 






landowner without compensation; but the walking about in the febrile stage; but 
compensation is to be in the form of bonds, _ there is a difference between the sexes and 
ranking below the public debt, which can- the symptoms. In men the hair suddenly 
“ ‘> not be converted into cash; and if the grows long; in women even more suddenly 
clammy” instead of soft and cool, landlord complains he will be reminded it becomes short; and whereas in northern 
that the condition of the country is quite climes no one will listen to undergraduates 
unlike that of any other, and that he, like in their delirium, in Mexico the age does 
every other resident in Mexico, must be not seem to matter. 





ENT. Otherwise, an undergarment de- 





feats its own purpose. Becomes an 
extra garment, in fact—irritating and 






The Athlete, after violent exercise, “bun- 
dles up” to keep perspiration from 






































bothering him. But the Business Man prepared to make sacrifices. They do not Some few months ago there were serious 
perspiring and cooling off many more believe in any other kind of confiscation, labor disturbances in Mexico City. The 
times a day than doer an Athlete — has and in the matter of rent they profess to be government officials wisely let things alone 
only his UNDERWEAR. That is why determined to enforce the law. as long as they prudently could; but there for Pergolas 
you keep naturally coolest in hot weather came a moment when the street cars were You cannot realize full enjoyment of 
by wearing The Labor Situation held up and the mob showed a disposition — unless they include e 
to wreck private property. At that point permanent and beautiful Pergolas make { 








Side by side with the no-rent movement the police received orders to interfere. A outdoor living possible during the de ‘ 
C7 stalks the growing power of the labor syn- shot was fired. The police returned the fire, lightful summer months. Send for new , 
4 4 ; Pergola Book No. 51 
dicates, which are at that immature stage and among the men who fell, shot through 
when labor first becomes conscious of its the head, was the prime organizer of the 
{ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF power and uses it recklessly, as it did in demonstration. He proved to be a boy of 


SU MMER LI SLE England sixty years ago. At that stage no more than eighteen. Imagine a great 


labor regards the employer as its natural labor demonstration in Chicago or Pitts- 
oy | dated into parting with hiswealth. Whether tent to follow the bidding of a schoolboy! 
| he is able to run his business at a profit is That is one essential difference between 

no concern of his employes; they believe English-speaking countries and Mexico. 





enemy, or rather as one who could be intimi- burgh in which grown men would be con- 










































; late Fo ‘ ’ that capital is an inexhaustible store of The Agrarian Law is applied very un- | 
Light, KNITTED Union Suits and gold, kept in a strong box, and ifthe proper equally.  * the state of Guseret aber. 
Shirts and Drawers for Men and Boys pressure is exercised the lid of the box will ernor, Sefior Rodolfo Neri, is accused of | for Remodeling 
fly open for their benefit. And so in the carrying out a fixed policy of intimida- SERRE RE ES OR 
Knee-length —sleeveless ~loose fitting. state of Vera Cruz the working day has_ tion against property owners as a part of | ment of rotted and split wood columns call 
Unrestrictingly comfortable! The soft but been cut down until it scarcely pays to the election campaign of his brother for the | for thousands of Union Metal Columns 
firmly knitted, fine Lisle Thread, Elastic keep some of the factories open; in others office of governor. The reds have seized the | pt at Ah ty HR. | See Save masiantty — 
flat-stitch fabric instantly blots up body a nominal eight-hour day is maintained municipal power in Acapulco and are said | future expense and grief. : 
moisture, keeps the pores open and the | | With difficulty. to have committed murders and attempted 
skin healthfully dry. You'll hardly know There is no ae —- in os with murders of its political copa which | . 
you've underclothes on—except froma _| | the nonunionist. n Oriza ya not long ago a hav e gone unpunished. The landowners in The Union Metal Mfg. Co. 
syndicate leader called at the house of a Yucatan complain that their governor, Canton, Ohi 
delightful new freedom of action, free- | | nonunionist in order to persuade him to Sefior Filipe Camillo Puerto, is conducting ee 
dom from “chafe,” freedom from damp | | join the union, and on his refusal drew a_ a series of quasi-royal progresses through 
“stickiness,” chill and other heat re- pistol and fired on him. He missed, andthe his state, accompanied by a band and a 
actions; — a constantly cool, clean sense nonunionist returned the fire and shot his host of frenzied admirers, for the purpose 
of rightness you've never before experi- assailant dead. He is now awaiting trialfor of redistributing the land among the Maya 
enced in Summer Undérwear. murder, though he fired in self-defense. Indians. This illustrates the strength of 
Morones, the most influential of the factional feeling, for the only color for the 
Insist upon genuine “AMHO" at any high grade labor leaders in Mexico City, has lately statement is that on one occasion, for the 
Men's Shep, Deporement Store or Dey Goode returned from a tour in Europe with a better entertainment of some foreign guests, . - 
Sietex, id vaerina aekdies and tein ' bevy of German and other foreign social- the governor did take with him some native 3 
ists, who have come ready to put all musicians to beguile the evening hours. : ( 
Made only by the the latest European socialistic theories at His visits to villages where land was to be F H 
American Hosiery Company the service of their Mexican comrades. redistributed under the Agrarian Law were ' 
ite Pa a a NCOP Morones was disappointed with his recep- naturally the occasion for demonstrations \ 
SNOW _— tion in Vera Cruz, where the local commu- of enthusiasm on the part of those who 
(Makers also of “AMHO” Pure Worsted nists seem to have taken exception to his were to get something for nothing—a trans- 
Swimming Suits) prosperous and well-fed appearance. action wifich is apt to evoke enthusiasm in 
Men and Women interested in SWIMMING There is a superficial parallel between the the coldest of us. The landowners may 
| sea by gy ne 8 Ne eh population of Mexico and that of Russia have some basis for complaining that they f 
uvches: =~ The "Cosel iadgeon ete before the Bolshevist revolution. In both are treated with insult while their land is 
LuSend for a copy. FREE! countries the middle class was small. The being confiscated, because even a mild- ; 
capital invested in industrial concerns was mannered people like the Mayas may say 
rt largely foreign, and the peasants were illit- things in moments of trivmph which they 
AMHO erate, simple and nominally under the in- would afterwards be sorry for; but the | Design 200 Plain Doric. One of ten correct styles 
PRODUCT fluence of their church. But there the governor has done nothing that is not war- | send forcolumnbook““COLONIAL ENTRANCES” 
parallel breaks down. In Mexico the ranted under the law. or handsome new ‘““PERGOLA BOOK.” 
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‘Masters 
of Men 


from Morgan Robertson’s 
Great Romance of the Sea 


with ALL-STAR Cast including 
Earle Williams, Alice Calhoun, 
Cullen Landis, Wanda Hawley 


A BIG PICTURE must not only 
pulse with absorbing interest for all, 
mast not only be colorful and vivid— 
to be satisfying, it must be artistic, well 
acted, clean. And Vitagraph—a pio- 
neer of the cinema—is again making 
screen history with ‘Masters of Men.” 

A picture that brings a patriotic glow. 
The hero, Dick Halpin, is the dream 
hero of every healthy-minded boy and 
man—of every true woman. 

Love! Like a goddess in Dick’s eyes 
is Mabel Arthur. For her sake he as- 
sumes the shadow of disgrace that 
threatens her willful brother. 

The sea! Where Adventure stalks 
for Dick and the boy wins a name for 
courage and character in the Navy. 

Shanghaied! Dick and Ensign Breen 
flung into the hell-hole of a sailing 
ship where Dick learns the final lesson 
of self-mastery. 


The Maine blown up! And in the 
fire-raked channel of Santiago harbor 
Dick shows his colors. The Spanish 
fleet rushes out—the famous battle 
follows. 


Romance! It’s a tangled skein that 


Fate weaves for Dick and Breen and 
the two girls. But for each the golden 
thread of loyalty leads at last to heart’s 
desire. 
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THE SATURDAY 


The agrarian condition of Mexico is 
almost unique. The haciendas are estates 
far larger than holdings in any country 
except czarist Russia and perhaps the Ar- 
gentine. The Indians, the old agricultural 
Jandowners, are landless, and in most of the 
states they work either as peons directly 
under the hacienda owners or as tenants 
on the basis of paying half the crop. By 
the Agrarian Law the government has 
attempted to find a short cut to a more ra- 
tional state of affairs. If it was in a finan- 
cial position to pay cash for the sequestrated 
land there would be no complaint. It is 
because the compensation by bonds is re- 
garded as a fraud, since they have no cash 
value, that the landlords protest so loudly. 

If the redistribution proceeded by or- 
derly course of law there would not be 
much to say about it, but unfortunately it 
does not stop there. Hearing that they are 
to have land, and incited by Bolshevist 
agitators, the peons are forcibly seizing land 
all over the country. The ordinary form is 
for a few good-for-nothing Indians—and 
some of these are to be found in every 
village—to collect a body of reluctant 
peons and march onto the ground, waving 
a red flag. Then they stake out their claim, 
often in the position most unwelcome to the 
owner. In one recent case they appro- 
priated the irrigation tunnel constructed at 
great expense by the owner, who has now 
to face the possibility of the water being 
cut off from his crops. A majority of the 
peons do not want the land and will not 
make any use of it now that they have got 
it; but, like inert and unthinking majorities 
all over the world, they do as they are told 
by the agitators, and sometimes repair se- 
cretly to the landlord to express their sym- 
pathy with him. The government, which 
ought to nip this lawless and spreading 
movement in the bud, will do nothing, for it 
| knows that any action which can be mis- 
represented as sympathy with the property- 
owning class would damage its cause 
irrevocably at the forthcoming presidential 
election, and so it wrings its hands and sits 
down to watch events. 

Meanwhile the Mexican Government is 
attempting a hopeless task of differentiat- 
| ing between the fereign socialist and the 
foreign Bolshevist agitator—between the 
pinks and the reds. For the latter they say 
that Article 33 will be ruthlessly applied 
and they will go back by the vessel that 
| brought them. The score or so of good 
| socialists whom Morones is said to have 
brought back with him, the Zodlogical Col- 
lection, as they are termed by the employers, 
were allowed to land and are now studying 
Mexican problems. 





The Men in Control 


Let us now consider the kind of men 
whom the caldron of Mexican politics has 
brought to the surface. For all practical 
purposes there are but three: Obregén, De 
la Huerta and Calles. The others do not 
count. No doubt President Obregén has 
political enemies; but even these have 
never alleged that there is any taint of cor- 
ruption in his career. By nature he is a 
man of action, compelled to adopt the 
tortuous methods of the politician. His 
real political convictions could be ascer- 
tained only by a surgical operation. Prob- 
ably they are vaguely socialistic, though 
his aim, like that of all patriotic Mexicans, 
is to keep the peace and give the country 
time to recover from the devastation caused 
by civil war and revolution. He knows 
better than any man that Mexican politics 
centers in persons rather than principles; 
but he knows also that the Mexicans are 
weary of warfare and would like to rest 

A grim light is thrown upon Mexican 

| polities by the statement which he thought 
it necessary to issye to the press a few 
weeks ago. He expressed a hope that his 
successor in the office of president would 
not have recourse to the rifle and the 
knife—‘‘del rifle y del machete’’—to secure 
his position; a pious hope, which, if realized, 
would inaugurate a new era in Mexican 
history. Under the new constitution no 
president can hold office for two consecu- 
tive terms, and therefore General Obregon 
| is not a candidate in the election in Septem- 
ber. Some people wish that he were, for 
there is much to be put to his credit. 
Human life is probably safer today than it 
has been since the days of Porfirio Diaz 
Brigandage is rare; the army is said to be 
more efficient than it has been at any time 
in the history of the Mexican Republic. 
The second member of the triumvirate 
is General De la Huerta, who belongs to 
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that curious class—the property owner who 
has become a convert to socialism. It is 
generally conceded, even by those who dis- 
approve most strongly of his policy, that 
his hands are quite clean. In such men 
there is a strain of the visionary, a quality 
which does not make for the leadership of 
men; and therefore, though De la Huerta 
will probably find a place in any socialist 
ministry, it is unlikely that he will be 
elected president. 


The third member of the triumvirate is | 


General Calles, and here we are dealing 
with a very different kind of man. Calles 
is, before all things, a man of action. Probk- 
ably his socialism is perfectly genuine; but 
the love of place and power and a naturel 
instinct for order outweigh any theoretic. | 
principle. He is said to be popular with the 
army, and even to be one of those who have 
brought it to its present state of efficiency 
He considers himself the natural heir to the 
presidency; and since in all Mexican elec- 
tions the views of the army are of the first 
importance, it is considered almost certain 
that if matters are allowed to follow their 
natural course Calles will be the next presi- 
dent. But it is idle to talk of a natural 
course in a country like Mexico, where the 
natural is the unnatural and the unex- 

pected. Before the appointed day, candi- 
, sane spring up all over the country, and 
the new president may have to pick his way 
to the chair with the very rifles and knives 
which President Obregén so rightly de- 
plores. 

What will happen if Calles becomes 
president? Will he frown upon the new 
Bolshevism or become the strong man to 
whom Mexico looks for salvation? Nobody 
knows, for opportunists are the same in all 
countries, and one cannot foretell their pol- 
icy until it is molded for them by events 


The Fascist Movement 


A few months ago it was announced that 
a Fascist movement had been inaugurated 
to combat the Bolshevist, but just as the 
red movement in Mexico is not Russian, so 
the Fascist movement takes nothing from 
Italy. Its zeal is beyond dispute; its news- 
paper, El Fascista Mexicano, is filled with 
the proper sentiments; its membership is 
growing; but as one of the Mexican social- 
ists who recently paid a visit to Moscow 
declared the Russian form of Bolshevism 
to be unsuited to conditions in Mexico, so 
the Italian form of Fascist action would be 
unthinkable in this republic. All that Fas 
cist group can hope to do is to create an 
other political party and to rally to it all 
people who approve of law and order. To 
set an example of lawless action in a coun 
try where some of the authorities, if not 
actually red, are sympathetic with the reds 
would be to come into conflict with the 
government itself, with the results that are 
inevitable in a country where the govern 
ment is in full control of the army At 
present the party is doing useful work in 
exposing in its paper the illegalities which 
are proceeding all over the country. So 
successful has it been that there is talk of 
issuing a daily paper; but it cannot be 
really effective as a party until it finds a 
Mussolini to lead it. There must be Mex- 
icans to fill the position. Mussolini was 
himself an advanced socialist of humble 
origin before his strong patriotism and 
common sense marked him out to lead the 
country, and even now he is said to be dis- 
couraging the excesses and the illegalities 
of the more headstrong of his young fol- 
lowe rs 

Besides their undoubted patriotism, the 
Mexicans have qualities of self-sacrifice and 
devotion to duty of which any nation might 
be proud. Of this two well-attested ex- 
amples may be given. A year or two ago a 
Mexican locomotive engineer named Jesus 
Garcia was switching a freight train at 
Nacozari, a mining town in Sonora A 
car loaded with dynamite caught fire. Gar- 
cia called to his fireman to couple the car 
to the engine and jump clear. Then he 
threw open the throttle and pulled the 
burning car up a heavy grade, out into the 
fields, away from the building, and perished 
in the explosion; but he saved the town 
A subscription was raised among wage 
earners all over Mexico and a monument 
has been erected to his memory in Naco- 
zari 

The second example comes 
American eyewitness. 

Three years ago a train from Monterey 
to Torreon fell through a high bridge, kill 
ing the engineer and severely crushing the 
mail clerk, a Mexican. As he was being 
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carried from the wreck his great concern 
was for the safety of his registered pouch, 


| and in order to calm his dying moments the 





uch was recovered and brought to him. 
le begged that it might be placed under 

his improvised bed on one of the seats of 
the relief train. He died during the after- 
noon without leaving the train, his last 
thought being for the safety of the pouch 
intrusted to him. 

One might multiply instances of the same 
kind of self-devotion among the Russian 
peasantry, who committed bestial crimes 
during the Bolshevist revolution. Their 
significance is that a people who can sink 
very low may also produce individuals who 
can rise to any occasion required of them. 
There must be many such in Mexico. 

I was at some pains to ascertain the at- 
titude of the Mexican cabinet towards the 
disorderly proceedings at the seizures of 
land under the red flag. Not a few of the 
landowners honestly believe that the local 
hot-heads are receiving secret encourage- 
ment from the highest quarters as part of 
a settled policy; that with the presidential 
election looming they are forcing the pace 
in order to point to accomplished facts as 
an earnest of what benefits the proletariat 
will reap in the future if they elect General 
Calles their next president. 

A ane of the government denied 
this. He excused the local excesses on the 
plea of the grave injustice to which the 
peons had been subjected in the past. In 
the righting of these wrongs, he said, some- 
body had to suffer; and this time it was the 
landlord and not the peon. The wise land- 
owner was he who weighed his past ex- 
cessive privileges and profits against his 
present losses and struck a fair balance; 
and in any case he could count upon gov- 
ernment compensation—on the paper basis 
already described. He waxed bitter upon 
the behavior of foreign governments. In- 
stead of helping a young state to put its 
house in order they behave like selfish 
capitalists and try to starve her out. When 
I asked for particulars he became vague, 
but still denunciatory. His grievance 
seemed to be that the Mexican Govern- 
ment could raise no further loans. I pointed 
out that loans came not from governments 
but from the foreign public, which would 
always be ready to lend its money pro- 
vided that it had confidence in the security. 
As long as the Mexican Government was 
unable to guarantee the safety of private 
property, there could be no confidence in 
the security. ‘This brought us to the sub- 
ject of diplomatic recognition, and on this 
he was even more vague. 


Animus Against Americans 


“Yes,” he said indignantly, ‘“‘we could 
have recognition tomorrow at the price of 
our convictions. If we conform to the 
capitalist creed they will recognize us; but, 
after all, what is recognition but a fiction 
of the capitalists?” 

“Then you do not really want it?” 

His face fell; he seemed to think that he 


| had gone too far; but his appetite for rec- 








— falls far short of the futile hunger 
of the Russian communists, who are still 
under the illusion that diplomatic recogni- 
tion alone would in some mysterious way 
suffice to secure foreign loans for them. 
The opinion of Mexicans outside the 
government is divided on the subject of 
recognition. Some believe that if the United 
States were to recognize Obreg6n’s govern- 
ment forthwith it would shed some of its 
extreme views; others that the one hope 
of inducing it to steer a safe course is to 


| let it continue to feel outside the pale of 
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civilized nations until it fulfills the obliga- 
tions due from every civilized government. 
My own opinion is that the present rulers of 
Mexico are so much under the spell of their 
new toy, socialism, that they are content 
to get along without recognition—at any 
rate until after the elections. 

My government friend displayed an un- 
expected animus against foreigners in Mex- 
ico, especially Americans. 

“One can talk reason with the big men 
in London and New York,” he said; “but 
these Americans in Mexico have swollen 
heads and talk as if the country belonged 
to them.” 

“It would be unfair to judge any nation 
by the behavior of its travelers.” 

“Yes; but in Mexico it is only the trav- 
elers with whom we have to deal.” 

I gather that they are’uneasy lest their 
tenure of power be cut short through 
foreign influences. 

The wave of red-flag socialism in Mexico 
will pass. It has already passed its crest. 
With her fifteen millions of people, of whom 
at least 70 per cent are illiterate, Mexico is 
destined through her geographical position 
and her natural resources to become a great 
asset to the world in general and to the 
United States in particular. Though all she 
needs is rest and security for the next few 
generations, she seems destined to be the 
stronghold of political brigandage; not be- 
cause her people are incapable but because 
their enthusiasms and their antipathies are 
equally passionate. What the country needs 
is strong men, not mob orators. 


The Unpopular Remedy 


The church is doing what it can, but it 
labors under difficulties in Mexico, where 
ecclesiastical processions are forbidden, and 
even at funerals the priest must don his 
vestments at the graveside and not be seen 
in them in the public street. When the 
fumes of red oratory have evaporated, 
slowly but surely the church will reassert 
its influence among the Indians. 

These Indians, patient as their own oxen 
standing yoked, unblinking in the pitiless 
sun, may prove to be the regenerators of 
Mexico in the years to come. Granted that 
they are feckless, that some of them are 
dirty, that they are addicted to pulque and 
to petty larceny, that most of them are 
quite illiterate, whose fault is that? They 
have qualities which any country would be 
glad to have in peasantry—kindness to 
children, love of home, extraordinary pa- 
tience and docility, and even industry 
when they are attached to their employer. 
The pity is that their first breath of politi- 
cal education should have been allowed to 
come from red Russia. 

The only remedy is one that will not 
commend itself to the Mexicans—the in- 
filtration of foreigners and foreign capital, 
and this is now at a standstill. One does 
not administer homeopathic remedies to a 
man with a broken leg, and yet homeo- 
pathic remedies may be the only medicine 
within reach. The efforts of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, hampered as 
it is by lack of funds, have already brought 
remarkable results. Thousands of young 
Mexicans are learning to play games and to 
play the game. It has been proposed by a 
farsighted American, long resident in Mex- 
ico, that an exchange of scholarships with 
some American university, or the allocation 
of a Rhodes scholarship or two, would bear 
valuable fruit in the years to come, for 
nothing could be better for the country 
than to let light and air into it as a first 
step to eradicating the bacillus of violent 
revolution. 
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i. NE moment they were on the sidewalk. 
The next they darted across, square in 
front of us. Too close to turn! My wife 
screamed —SLAM went my brakes and— we 
stopped as though we'd smacked a brick 
wall! Another foot—and even a mile of 
brake lining would have been useless.” 
When life is measured in inches—that’s 
when you've got to stop QUICK! That’s 
when you need brakes lined with Thermoid. 


Thermoid stops a car like the clutch 
of a giant hand 


Thermoid grips from the start—you don’t 
have to “break it in.” For Thermoid is com- 
pressed into a dense, solid mass—it takes 
hold evenly, steadily. Hydraulic pressure 
2000 pounds of it—removes every trace of 
“vive.” 

What's more, this solid density gives 
Thermoid a slow and even wear-down, with 
none of the racking uncertainty of a lining 
which “squeezes out” in spots. ‘Thermoid 
grips—on every inch of the band—until 
worn thin as cardboard. 

That 2000 pounds compression makes 
Thermoid so dense that it wears down in- 
stead of mashing down. What’s more, it 
enables us to compress ,O% more material 
into every square inch of brake lining! 


Thermoid's ‘40% extra’’ means 
a saving of 40% to you— 


This extra material—-found only in Ther- 
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"loo close to turn!” 


moid-—-means a substantial saving to you 
through: 

Fewer adjustments. 

Approximately 40% more wear. 

Figure your cost of brake adjustments 
over three years’ time— then see for yourself 
how Thermoid will reduce it! Thermoid is 
so dense—so compact—that it needs prac- 
tically no adjusting. Motorists have bought 
Thermoid for years because it is safe—it is 
now famous, too, for its remarkable economy. 


Thermoid is oil and moisture proof — 
won't slip or grab 


Here’s another thing: oil and moisture do 
not affect Thermoid. 

A special treatment—invented by Ther 
moid engineers—is given to every foot of 
Thermoid Brake Lining. This process is 
called “Grapnalizing” — it makes Thermoid 
absolutely proof against oil, moisture, and 
gasoline. Brakes lined with Thermoid simpl) 
cannot slip, grab or swell. 

Play it safe for any emergency. When you 
need relining, be sure to specify Thermoid. 
It will ease you to a slow, gradual stop—or 
halt you like the sudden clutch of a giant 
hand. 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory and Main Offices, Trenton, N. J. 


New York Chicago Boston I Angele Detroit Atlanta Seatt 
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Hydraulic Compressed 
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BURIED THESE TWENTY YEARS 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


“No,” said Miad, jabbing the tool into 
the bench. “I mean I'm going to quit being 
stupid. I’m going to make money or bust, 
and then I’m going to fill you so full of food 
you'll wish you was all belly, like a snake.” 

During the next few months Miad kept 
his word to a surprising degree. He did it 
by thinking things out. At the moment 
Mr. Frete had the best of him. He would 
continue to have the best of him as long as 
he kept him bankrupt of cash, for there is 
nothing so helpless as a pauper. A pauper 
can’t fight in any sense of the word. To 
climb up‘ to the active plane of a worm a 
pauper has to die, when he attains to the 
faculty of boring a hole in potter's field and 
hiding away. Mr. Frete’s power was the 
power of unlimited cash behind a web of 
business associations it had taken a century 
to weave. Naturaily that web had its lim- 
its. How far did it extend? 

Miad hated even the appearance of run- 
ning away, but he made up his mind to 
swallow the bitter pill. The city had grown 
so tremendously during the score of years 
since he had become its son by force of cir- 
cumstances that without leaving the vicin- 
ity of its crowded paths he could still move 
far from Mr. Frete’s habitual orbit. After 
many wanderings he found what he wanted 
at the foot of West Fiftieth Street. On the 
northwest corner was a large warehouse, 
transformed later into trucking stables, and 
now a garage. On the river front a little 

tone-walled bay welcomed coal, lumber 
and brick scows. On the southwest corner 
was a large lot surrounded by a high board 
fence. Behind that fence were three shed- 
like structures and ashack. After the care- 
ful building of a few friendships and a little 
shrewd dickering Miad set up an office in the 
shack and a workshop in the nearest shed. 

The false front to this subsidiary estab- 
lishment was Harold Grimble. None of 
Crabbe’s ancient patrons knew Harold by 
sight or had ever heard of him, but they 
soon came to the realization that here ex- 
pert assistance of a great variety could be 
bought for ready money. Harold sneaked 
into the office by devious ways as early as 
he could make it and stayed there some- 
times far into the night. He received all 
commissions, promised delivery according 
to a comprehensive schedule elaborated by 
Miad and took in the cash in due course. 

Just here we collide with the question, 
What constitutes an honest man? Was 
Crabbe right in his contention that some 
people are born with honesty in them just 
as others are born with red hair? If so, can 
a man cheat the customs, perpetrate frauds 
on the public, deal in illicit wares, and still 
remain honest? Crabbe’s philosophy says 
he can. It says more. It contends that all 
of us are honest to some of the people we 
meet and dishonest to others, in exact pro- 
portion as we are born with honesty in our 
veins. A thief who plays the game as he 
sees it without swerving off his individual 
straight road is an honest man within Mr. 
Crabbe’s definition. Absurd, of course; 
nonsustainable, but peculiarly human when 
you think it out. 

So we have Miad looking upon the con- 
travention of certain laws as an honorable 
and highly skillful profession. Had you 
called him a crook his eyes would have 
snapped wide open, and if you were a lady 
he would have reserved his fists and cried 
out, “Why, I never stole nothing in my 
life nor done anyone a dirty trick that 
wasn’t coming to them!” Crabbe’s phi- 
losophy says these are the words of honesty. 
However that may be, Miad connived with 
bargemen having contact with deep-sea 
vessels or the Canadian border, and also 
with young medical students and internes 
in need of cash. 

In the face of an oppressive law he sup- 
plied inquiring or gruesome minds and fat 
pocketbooks with human skulls and oc- 
casionally with an entire skeleton. Also 
for a price he made many a sound man look 
like a pitiful cripple during working hours 
only. In addition to all these things he 
reached out for legitimate commissions in 
taxidermy, bookbinding and special re- 
search, carefully evading the dropping of 
any clew that might draw Mr. Frete’s at- 
tention to the new venture. Whenever 
possible he took such jobs to old man 
Crabbe when he returned at night to Cob- 
bled Court. By limiting himself to forty- 
three cents a day for food, he not only kept 
the larders of his ancient partner and Cor- 
nelia supplied but gradually accumulated a 





——* fund of twelve hundred dollars. 
hen he reached that mark he was ready. 
He sought out Lawyer Grimble. 

Is it strange that Miad should have 
known a lot better how to get at and talk 
to Mr. Grimble than did Mr. Grimble’s 
own son? Not at all. Turn to the book of 
life and you will find that it was ever thus. 
In spite of his outlandish garments he an- 
nihilated the office boy with a single look 
and triumphed almost as summarily over 
Mr. Grimble’s secretary by calling her 
Clara, which happened to be her name. As 
once long ago, before anyone in the office 
knew quite how it happened, Miad Blake 
was standing, with feet slightly straddled, 
face to face with Harold's father. 

“Remember me, Mr. Grimble?”’ 

*“No. Who said you could come in here? 
Wait a minute. Yes; sure I remember you. 
Miad Blake, single-handed, versus the 
Board of Health. Why, you haven't 
changed a bit. You haven't even grown. 
Are they trying again to bury your father?” 

“No, sir,”’ said Miad unsmilingly. ‘ John 
Blake is all right up to the present. 
didn’t come to talk about him. I come be- 


cause of something I seen in the papers and | 
because of something else I suspicion that | 


will make you sit up nights to keep your 
head from thinking itself clean off your 
neck,” 

“Really?” said Mr. Grimble, smiling 
broadly for the first time in many harassed 
weeks. “Sit down, Miad. I'll give you 
fifteen minutes. I have a feeling it will do 
me good.” 

“Do you good?” repeated Miad, his eyes 
bugging out belligerently. ‘Fifteen min- 
utes? Why, at the end of fifteen minutes 
you'll be wishing I was your partner for 
ife. Just for a starter, where was your 
nurse when you let one of Mr. Prosper 
Frete’s straw men carry you for forty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of stock you couldn't 
pay for?” 

Mr. Grimble leaped to his feet and 
turned red. 

“What do you mean?” he snapped. 
“Where did you get that? Not from the 
pape rs?” 

‘Never mind where I got it,” replied 
Miad, calmly retaining the seat he had 
taken. ‘‘And don’t you get huffy with me, 
Mr. Grimble, until you've heard what I 


come to tell you. After that, you can’t get | 


huffy if yeu try. You sit down yourself. 
I'll tell you what happened while you take 
a rest. It was this way: Somebody come 
to you and got chummy and doped out a 
proposition that looked like strawberries in 
winter. They liked you so much they of- 
fered to give you a free ride on one of them 
sunk bear traps called a gentlemen's agree- 
ment. Why did you fall? I'll tell you that 


too. Because you couldn’t figure out any 


reason for them wanting to do you dirt. 
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Ever since you found out it was Mr. Frete | 


had his two thumbs in the soft part of your 
neck, things has been darker than ever. 
You can’t see nothing. Right this minute 


you’re going nutty trying to figure out 
! 


why. Is that right?” 


During Miad’s masterly summary Mr. 


Grimble’s attitude had entirely changed. 


He tapped the blotter before him absently | 


with a paper cutter and stared vacantly at 
nothing in the room. 
“Can you tell me why?” he asked. 
“Perhaps I can and perhaps I can’t,” 
answered Miad, “but anyway I won't, 
because I got something importanter than 


that. I don’t like this here Prosper Frete | 


no more than what you do. What I want 


to do is to fix it so you can se end him to the | 


pen for twenty years. 
“What?” cried Mr. Grimble, and threw 


back his head and laughed mirthlessly but | 


long. 

There is a saying that it takes two to 
make a quarrel, and the same is often true 
of a laugh. At the end of ten seconds Mr. 
Grimble, chancing to look at Miad’s expres- 
sionless face, sudde nly felt like a fool. He 
changed his laugh into a Rigg cough. 

“That's better,”’ said Miad. “Now you 
listen to me, Mr. Grimble. About twenty- 
two years ago old Van Suttart, him as they 


called Skinflint, his son and his son’s wife | 
disappeared like three fleas off the end of a 


dog’s tail. Ever hear tell about it?” 


“Yes,” said Mr. Grimble, his attention | 


fairly caught at last. ‘‘Of course I heard 
of it. Nobody read anything else for a 


week. It came to be known as the great | 


Van Suttart mystery. What about it?” 
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“Well,” said Miad, his eyes narrowing, 


“‘there’s this about it: There was a baby 


left behind called Cornelia Van Suttart. 
Mr. Frete brought her up in her own folks’ 
house with no servants except his sister. He 
sent her to Barmingdale, and a week after 
she came back he asked her to marry 
him. When she wouldn’t he tried some- 
thing worse. Did you ever see the face of a 
man when he was all set to stop at nothing? 
I have. When a man is ready for murder 
something funny happens to his face, see? 
Well, I helped Cornelia get out, and I’ve 
had reason to wonder ever since why Mr. 
Frete was so gol-durned anxious to keep 
her all for himself. Don’t you wonder a 
bit, too, Mr. Grimble? Let me ring for a 
<r Try wrapping it around your 
read. 

There was a long silence, during which 
Mr. Grimble’s shoulders gradually straight- 
ened and his vacant eyes grew bright and 
purposeful. In other words, he came to 
life, and when Mr. Grimble was himself he 
was very much of a man. 

“Miad,”’ he said finally, ‘I'd like to see 
the girl. Do you think you could get her 
to come here?”’ 

“TI dunno,” said Miad. ‘‘She’s married 
now and perhaps her husband wouldn't like 
her to come to a place like this, but I'll try. 
When do you think would be a good time?” 

“The sooner the better,” said Mr. Grim- 
ble promptly. “If there’s anything in what 
you’ve started me to thinking, you're right 
I'll want you for a partner. You have a 


| way of putting things, Miad. Run along. 
| Let me think my head off my neck. Bring 


the girl.” 

At four o'clock that afternoon Miad 
ushered Cornelia into Mr. Grimble’s pres- 
ence with a great deal of pride. What was 
there to feel proud about? Naturally 
three years of penury and babies had 
turned Cornelia into a dull-eyed slattern. 
Naturally nothing! Guess again. Look at 
her. Did you ever see anything lovelier 
in your life? Cheaply dressed in black 
yes; but trim asa trysail. Slim and supple 


| as a white birch, deep-bosomed, steady- 


eyed and with such a free sweep of limb, 
such a high smiling head, such a throbbing 
glow of health and courage as mark only 
the thoroughbred facing undaunted the five- 
bar hurdles of life with everything but 
money. 

See the three of them sitting there— 
Lawyer Grimble behind his big flat desk, 
staring at Cornelia, drinking her in with 
the abject wistful admiration of middle age 
in the presence of triumphant youth and 
beauty; Miad on the edge of his seat, lean- 


| ing forward, smiling quizzically; Cornelia 


sitting back at ease in her chair, her slim 
hands upon its arms, her knees crossed and 
her eyes of Irish blue shining in under- 
standing answer to Miad’s smile and 
turning to regard Mr. Grimble gravely 
whenever he spoke. 

“But can't you remember anything?” 
asked Mr. Grimble of Cornelia after many 
other questions. ‘Of course you can’t. You 
were a baby—a baby in arms. If only 
you could remember something. Some- 
thing said or done, even by the Fretes, 
way back when they thought you were too 
young to understand.” 

“Wait,” said Cornelia, throwing up her 
head. “I do. I do remember something.” 

She stopped speaking, the frown cleared 
from her brow and suddenly a surprised 


| look spread over her face, her eyes crinkled 


at the corners and she laughed, low, musi- 
cally, all to herself. 
“Well,” broke in Mr. Grimble impa- 


tiently, ‘what is it? What’s the joke?”’ 


Cornelia’s face turned grave again, but 
the smile lingered in her eyes. “Not 


| much,” she said. ‘Only this: The cook, 


who must have died when I was about 
three years old, used to try to tell me some- 


| thing. All I can remember is that she used 
| to say over and over again, ‘Believe me, 


my lone darling, your dear mother would 
never have left her baby of her own free 
will.’”” 

“You're right; it’s not much,” said 
Mr. Grimble, frowning, “but it’s some- 
thing. At least it’s in line. Why the laugh- 
ter, by the way?” 

“Don't you see?” said Cornelia, smiling 
outright again. ‘“‘She called me a lone dar- 
ling, and up to three minutes ago I always 
thought she meant a loaned darling, a baby 
left in pawn—a loan.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Grimble. “That 
is funny.” 

“What's so funny about it?”” demanded 
Miad. “She was a baby, wasn’t she? And 
she learned what loan meant a durned sight 
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sooner than the other. What I'm thinking 
about is that what that cook said was right. 
What you going to do about it?” 

“The first thing I’m going to do is to 
look up all the known history of the firm 
that now calls itself Van Suttart & Co.,” 
said Mr. Grimble. “The way I’m going to 
do it is by inspecting all public documents 
available—transfers of property, mortgage 
payments and clearances, the change in the 
firm’s name. If I can find anything crooked 
I shall call for an investigation of the 
books; but in the meantime I need one 
thing—an unlimited power of attorney from 
Miss Van Suttart.” 

“She ain’t Miss Van Suttart,’’ inter- 
rupted Miad. “I told you she was married.” 

“In that case,” said Mr. Grimble, “‘the 
husband had better assign, too, but on a 
separate form. What is your name now, 
my dear?”’ 

Those words, “my” and ‘‘dear,”” were 
strictly unprofessional. They had slipped 
out on their own, simply because no honest 
man of Mr. Grimble’s age and natural 
courage could look at Cornelia’s pulsing 
loveliness without automatically going the 
full limit of permissible verbal license 
Many a time when the observing male does 
not dare take a liberty with his itching 
fingers he does it with words. Miad took 
no «tice of the term of endearment, nor 
did Cornelia, but when she drew a long 
breath and answered ‘My name is Grim- 
ble, the same as yours,” and Mr. Grimble 
merely grunted “‘Indeed’’ as he proceeded 
to write out for his secretary the full name, 
Cornelia Van Suttart Grimble—why, then, 
they did take notice. 

Miad stared at Cornelia and Cornelia 
at Miad with twin looks of chagrin that 
would have been comical to a bystander 
but that to themselves were tragic. Cor- 
nelia had exploded a bomb and, as far as 
Mr. Grimble was concerned, it had not 
made a sound. In ten minutes the stand- 
ard form of absolute power of attorney had 
been filled out. Cornelia signed it with a 
hand that trembled a little, then arose and 
took two steps toward the door. 

When Mr. Grimble asked her if she could 
not spare him a few moments more she 
turned, regarded him gravely and said 
quite clearly, ‘‘No, Mr. Grimble. It’s high 
time I got back to your grandchildren.” 

“Grandchildren!”’ exclaimed Mr. Grim- 
ble. “Grandchildren!” At the repetition 
he rose from his seat as slowly and majes- 
tically as a balloon taking to the air. “ Did 
you say my —— Harold! You're Mrs. Har- 
old Grimble! The young fool! The wooden- 
headed Indian! Nincompoop! Why didn’t 
he tell me? Confound his bullheaded impu- 
dence! Why couldn’t he *d 

“Stop!” cried Cornelia, whirling to face 
with blazing eyes her empurpled father-in- 
law. ‘Don’t you dare say another word 
against Harold. You were the wooden- 
headed Indian! You were! You were! He 
tried to tell you, but you wouldn’t let him 
And bullheaded too! I'll say it! I'll call 
you everything you called him. I-—I hate 
you!” 

**My dear, dear girl,’’ gasped Mr. Grim- 
ble, stepping around to get between Cor- 
nelia and the door. “Please! Please 
forgive me! You are right—dead right 
I'll call myself all those names over and 
over again, if you'll only give me one chance 
to see my grandchildren and Harold—-a 
life-long chance, I mean. I can’t imagine 
how it happened, my not letting him tell 
me. You see, my dear, when you think a 
boy has just stepped around the corner for 
lunch and he comes back married—why, 
you simply can’t listen to anything about 
the girl or anything else. Don’t you see? 
You just can’t.” 

“Tt wasn’t lunch,” gulped Cornelia, 
jabbing at her eyes with just such a pocket 
handkerchief as the one with which she had 
once wiped out of Miad’s eight-year-old ear 
the blood Harold Grimble had caused to 
flow. “It—it was dinner.” 

“So it was,”’ agreed Mr. Grimble hastily, 
“‘and he stayed out all night. I was a 
fool—a wooden-headed, bullheaded fool 
A—a nincompoop.” 

“Oh, no, you weren't,” said Cornelia 
with & quick reversal, and smiling at him 
over her handkerchief, which was still at 
work on her nose and cheeks. “ Not really. 
You just couldn’t see how a nice girl could 
have been the one to do a thing like that. 
But it had to be Mr. Crabbe or Miad or 
Harold, and I chose Harold.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Mr. Grimble. 

“Say,” broke in Miad, jolting Mr. Grim- 
ble’s elbow, “how’s the wooden head? 
(Continued on Page 156) 
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The pain of thos poor, aching feet— how you long 
to get rid of it! For not only 1s the constant irrita 
tion distressing, but, as phy iclans well know, it 
saps your Nervous energy too. 

Likely enough, an actual measurement of your 
energy after a day of foot pain would show as grave 
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now, thanks toa scientific study of foot ailments, by 
the eminent foot authority, Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, 
this loss can be checked, and your pain relieved 
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, only an adjustable arch support can apply to 
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The real test of Dr. Scholl’s foot apphian es 
comes from their use. There are more Dr. Scholl 
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arch supports combined. 


Quick relief for minor foot troubles 
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really enjoy life because of constant foot irritation 

tender, aching corns, painful bunions, callouses 
on the ball of the foot or heel, overlapping or 
contracted toes, hot, burning, tender feet, cramp 
in the toes? 
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made about devices in which you cannot have 
implicit confidence. Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort 
Appliances and Remedies are nationally known 
and recommended. Insist on having them only. 


If you cannot locate the Dr. Scholl store in your commu 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
Does it begin to see why Mr. Prosper Frete 
is after you?”’ 

This chronicle has as to say about 
the reunion of the Grimbles, father, mother, 
son and grandchildren; it is concerned 
strictly with a litigation unique in the an- 
nals of the New York courts, a case still 
remembered by the legal profession and a 
few others as the Van Suttart Succession 
versus Prosper Frete et al. Nothing short 
of the cataclysmic disturbances consequent 
upon a great civil war would have per- 
mitted the laying of the foundations for 
such a barefaced and gigantic fraud. 

Go back in your own mind or somebody 
else’s to the decade between 1863 and the 
financial panic of 1878. Remember that 
strange readjustments, irregular at any 
other time, were made during those years. 
Many a man had died, leavin " his business 
and property in a tangle. any another 
had merely disappeared, making things 
still more difficult for partners and heirs. 
Many had turned up, as did William Van 
Suttart, from the dead, demanding read- 
justments of readjustments, and so on, ad 
infinitum. Then, heaped on top of it all, 
came the most disastrous panic in the his- 
tory of the nation. More readjustments. 

In addition to all those things, remember 
that Mr. Frete was a partner, though a 
junior, of the ancient Van Suttart estab- 
ishment, with power to sign, seal, receive 
and deliver. Recollect further that he had 
the foresight of a vulture and the cunning 
premonition of a weasel waiting for a hen 
to lay an egg. Figure out for yourself how 
be for such 
a man to withdraw all the loose collateral 


| and cash of the firm and put it in a safe 


place under his sole a pending 
the reappearance of the rightful owners. 

From that point watch him with his sis- 
ter take immediate charge of the Van 
Suttart house and the abandoned baby for 
a day, a month, a year, a decade. At first, 
puzzlement as to what had really become 
of the Van Suttarts, then conviction that 
they were indeed gone, never to return. 
Acceptance of the fact with pious gratitude 
to whatever twisted deity Mr. Frete was 
wont to render thanks. Skillful doctoring 
of the books and endless juggling of stoeks 
and titles. Years of covering up tracks in a 
time when tracks were easily covered. The 
conception of an idea reaching its tentacles 
forward to the baby’s womanhood. Cal- 
culation. The birth of an immutable policy, 
the pale eye of the male Frete saying to the 
pale eye of the female Frete, “All is well; 
all will be well. Silence, for I know what 
you are thinking. Sile nee, and let the mills 
of the gods grind for us.’ 

It can be seen that it would be no part 
of Mr. Frete’s scheme to go through the 
process necessary to marrying an orphaned 
minor with no legal guardian. Such a 
move would have entailed the raising of 
exactly the questions for which he had no 
answer. By the time Cornelia was turned 
eighteen he had entrenched himself within 
a formidable paper fortress. Inside the 
fortress was a labyrinth and within the 
labyrinth a maze. At the dead center of 
the maze was Mr. Prosper Frete, but even 
so, he knew that only marriage with Cor- 
nelia would consolidate his position beyond 
ae of conquest, beyond attack, 

ond even a flutter of anxiety. 

Cleverly cheated out of marrying her, 
he did not give up the fort. By no means. 
He merely intensified its defenses and 
ended finally by overreaching himself. His 
very shrewdness betrayed him. When he 
strove to rip every trace of the sinews of 
war from anyone who by any chance might 
fight for Cornelia’s rights, he ended by 
arousing the suspicions of a born explorer 
in the realms of motive. His scheme would 
have been the exact right thing with num- 
skulls or even directed against average 
intelligence, but Miad Blake, pugnacious 
almost from the day of his birth, was any- 
thing but a numskull. In battle he might 
be as direct as a cannon ball, but when 
penetrating the minds of crooked men he 
was as devious and persistent as a maggot. 

The investigation instituted by Mr. 
Grimble brought to light by deduction a 
great many black marks against Mr. Frete, 
—but by 
deduction only. Mr. Frete did not crum- 
ble; he did not even wince. He stood on a 
single rock, apparently indifferent to and 
unmoved by the waves of eloquence of 
counsel for the Van Suttart Succession, 
Plaintiff. The rock was comprised in a 
single statement not over ten lines long. 
It was as follows: The defense contended 
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that the three Van Suttarts had not dis- 
appeared within the meaning of the law; 
they had absconded, takin - with them 
every available security and all the cash 
of the firm of which defendant was an inte- 
gral member through pestaceee, Proof 
lay in the fact that 4 the course of time all 
the securities had come upon the market in 
widely separated cities, and even from 
abroad. 

That was the rock. The seaweed trim- 
mings ran into sixty foolscap p , which 
set forth the great struggle of defendant to 
save the ancient name of Van Suttart from 
bankruptcy and shame; the long years of 
goodness of defendant toward the waif who 
was eee the money spent on 
said waif and her education out of the 

ket of defendant; finally her astonishing 
ingratitude and alliance with self-seeking 
bloodsuckers. Take the books of Van 
Suttart & Co.; examine them; let them 
speak for the defendant. The reorganization 
from nothing was his. The profits were his. 
The plaintiff really owed him money. 

Against these walls counsel for the Van 
Suttart Succession sounded its trumpet, at 
first with faith that they would certainly 
fall. Why in eighteen years had there never 
been a transfer of Van Suttart real property 
by sale, in spite of advantageous offers? Was 
defendant afraid of the title searcher? 
Why had defendant lived so secluded a life, 
making a drudge of his sister even after he 
had attained to affluence? Was every con- 
tact of his own household with the outer 
world a danger? ade | had he sued so 
ardently for the hanc 


act before she was of age? Was he afraid 


lest he bring tumbling about his head a | 


fraudulent fabrication through the reflex 
action of the laws for the protection of 


minors? Was it not true that the fortune | 


at stake greatly exceeded the million mark? 
Did defendant seriously contend that he 
had started with nothing on the da ay of the 
disappearance of the Van Suttarts? 

In the face of such libelous accusations 
counsel for the defense merely smiled, 
licked its chops and murmured, “To ab- 
seond is not to disappear in the meaning 
of the law.” 

Against that rock Mr. Grimble hurled 
himself at first valiantly, then desperately 
and finally despairingly. He bought a file 
of all the daily papers covering the great 
Van Suttart mystery and read the blurred 
print through and through until his eye- 
balls waned te their sockets. He called in 
Miad and made him read the baffling story 
from end to end, over and over again, every 
version, every am every deduc- 
tion. Not every clew; for there was no 
clew. Not one. Absolute mystery. A 
blank wall. No toe hold. Not a crevice. 
To make matters worse, Miad’s twelve- 
hundred-dollar fighting fund was rapidly 
melting away and, to his shame, Mr. Grim- 
ble knew not how to replenish it. 

“God help us, Miad!” he groaned late 
one night, holding his aching head in both 
hands. “If we don’t find out what became 
sd the three Van Suttarts—why, we're 
ost.” 

“Lost!” gasped Miad. ‘“ What are you 
saying? Don’t you know he done all you 
said? Don’t everybody know it in their 
bones?” 

“Corpus delicti,”” moaned Mr. Grimble, 
more to himself than in answer. ‘“‘Corpus 
delicti.”’ 

“What the hell?” asked Miad. 
Wake up. What you saying?” 

“Corpus delicti,”” repeated Mr. Grimble. 
“Tt means the essential fact in the com- 
mission of a crime—the actual body in a 
murder.’ 

Miad’ sbelligerent eyes protruded. “Say,” 
he said, “you're getting worse and worse. 
I ain't the judge. You tell me plain what 
you mean.” 

“Just this,” said Mr. Grimble, coming to 
himself and giving Miad stare for stare: “If 
we can’t find those three bodies—dead, 
mind you, dead these twenty years—why, 
our case is done for, finished, lost. That's 
what it means.” 

“You big fool,”” murmured Miad, “didn’t 
all them news hounds try to find out, and 
fail? Didn't all the cops and detectives 
have a go right when it happened, and 
never got a smell? You stay up tonight 
and think of something else. I'm going.” 

After this disturbing interview Miad 
could not work, nor could he stay peace- 
—_ in Cobbled Court. He walked and 
walked, ranging from river to river and 


“Hey! 


of Cornelia Van 

Suttart? What stake was large enough to | 
make him forget that assault was a peni- | 
tentiary offense? Why had he not dared | 
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favorite. <ee 


Put him on and watch the old 
fan step. Super-Service smiles at 
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Gilmer Super-Service Fan Belts 
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| from Battery to Central Park. He would 
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look questioningly at passers-by, at the 
pavement, at the walls of houses, at ferry- 
boats, at street cars and at the fat-horsed 
Fifth Avenue busses. Ali in vain. Noth- 
ing—no one—could tell him what would 
become of Cornelia and her two babies if 
the Van Suttart Succession went down in 
defeat beneath the Juggernaut of Prosper 
Frete’s machination. 

As for Harold, Harold was a man, As 
for Crabbe—why, Crabbe was rapidly 
shrinking to nothing at all. Only yester- 
day he had cackled: “* You won’t have toem- 
balm me, Miad. Not much. All you got 
to do along of me, Miad, will be to leave me 
lay on the roof for half an hour and get 
sun cured. Yes, sir. Tough as horsehide. 


| Hang me on a hook anywhere. Cheaper 


than anything anybody else ever thought 
on. That’s Crabbe, Miad; your old man 
Crabbe. Nobody else ever thought on it.” 
As for himself, Miad cared nothing at all. 
But Cornelia? Why, Cornelia was Cornelia! 
He couldn’t let anything happen to Cor- 
nelia; he just couldn’t. 

Thinking these thoughts his troubled 
eyes fell on the pillar of flesh once familiar 
to every habitué of upper Fifth Avenue as 
the stupendous door man at Borlay’s. The 
pillar’s name was Patrick O’ Dowd, and he 
was a landmark not se much by reason of 
his great size or advanced age or of his 
looks, which were terrible, or of his cour- 
tesy, strictly negative even to Borlay’s 
best and oldest customers, but because he 
had never been known to unbend or to 
smile. Suddenly Miad became professional. 
What a chance for a small stroke of busi- 
ness! Why had he never thought of it 
before? Gee, what a skeleton! 

The day was unseasonably cold and 
O’Dowd was standing within the sparse 
shelter of the stately portico which it was 
his duty to decorate and guard. Presently 
an individual whom he could not see with- 
out bending, and consequently did not see, 


| approached him and said in a perky voice 





at about the level of O’Dowd’s belt, “Got 
a match, Cap?” 

O’Dowd could hardly believe his ears. 
Who dared thus to speak to him while he 
was on duty, incased in grandeur and his 
brass-bound uniform? A convulsive tre- 
mor quivered up and down through his 
enormous frame, shaking the pedestal of a 
supernal complacence. The invisible an- 
tenne possessed by all pompous dignity 
told him that the diminutive owner of the 
perky voice was actually waiting. There 


| were no pockets in O’Dowd’s unwrinkled 





frock coat. He lifted one of its skirts, thrust 
a hand into his trousers pocket, fished out 
a box of matches, held it out, dropped it. 

“Keep them,” he rumbled, his basilisk 
stare never wavering from the horizontal. 

On the following day at precisely the 
same hour the same perky voice said to 
Mr. O’Dowd, “Say, Cap, got a match?” 

O’ Dowd did not shake this time; he trem- 
bled with rage. Rather than demean himself 
by a fracas with a runt, he hastened to 
comply, surrender a sec ond box of matches, 
which, by the way, were not given away 
in that day with every five-cent cigar. For 
several moments thereafter he stood in a 
dumb daze and then a thought struck 
him. He shot a lightning glance to right 
and left, up and down the street. Too late. 
Why hadn’t he looked at the stranger in 
time? How did he know there was any 
stranger? What if the perky voice had 
come alone without anyone with it? Who 
but a banshee would dare twice so to ad- 
dress Patrick T. H. O’Dowd? He looked 
down with horrid premonition, and his 
snow-white hair rose within the wide bell 
of his smart blue cap. At his feet on the 
doormat lay the packet of matches. 

On the next afternoon at precisely the 
same time, before the perky voice rom A get 
further than “Say, Cap ——-” O’Dowd’s 
two hands shot forward, and to his surprise 
and vast relief came to grips with a real, 
honest-to-goodness human throat. He 
tightened his fingers and lifted his tormentor 
almost clear of the pavement. Then did 
Patrick, the pillar, forget himself and the 
reputation it had taken years to build. 
He unbent, became molten and presently 
began to flow as follows: 

“Say, what do youse take me for, you 
half as big as a minute! The Ruby Match 
Company? You get out of here or I'll call 
the dog catcher, and don’t you ever come 
back. See? Now, git!” 

O’Dowd did not look into space as he 
spoke these words, but straight down into 
the snapping slate-blue eyes of a compact 
individual who was not so very undersized, 
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sized when standing in the shadow of the 
Metropolitan Tower. 

“Just as well you let me go when you 
did, you big stiff,” growled Miad as soon as 
released, 
kneecaps. I didn’t want your old matches. 
All I wanted was for you to lean over the 
edge of the roof and talk to me. How 
would we of looked with me putting a step- 
ladder up against you? But that’s what } 
would of brought next time—a stepladder.” 

“You stepladder yourself around the 
block ” began O’Dowd, and stepped. 

Have you ever amused yourself by star- 
ing fixedly at a stranger's feet and watching 
for results? Miad was not staring at 
O’Dowd’s feet, he was doing less and 
worse. He was staring at the geographical 
center of the broad expanse of O'Dowd’s 
pillarlike torso. So intent and avid was his 
gaze that the huge man ceased speaking 
and with a vapid look passed one hand 
anxiously down over his creaseless front. 

“What are you looking at?’ he asked 
surlily. 

“You,” replied Miad without shifting 
his solemn gaze. 

“What’s the matter 
O’Dowd nervously. 
anyway?” 

“What do I want?” echoed Miad im- 
perturbably. “I'll tell you what I want 
I want something you got and that when I 
want it you won't need it any more. [| 
want it so bad that when you fix it so I can 
have it I'll give you fifty bucks; and when 
I get it I'll give your widow fifty more.” 

“My widow!” exploded O’Dowd. “ Did 
you say my widow?” 

“Sure,” replied Miad. “ Let's be reason- 
able. You ain't got long to live. Don't 
you want to talk business while you can?” 


of me?” asked 


“No,” grunted O’Dowd. “No, I don’t, | 
No.” 

“All right,” said Miad calmly; “then | 
I'll wait.” 

“Wait?” gasped O'Dowd. “What for? 


You don’t think Once more a 
Goliath fell before a David. ‘Oh, well, I'll 
come with you if it’s only to get shut of 
you. Do your waiting around the corner. 
It’s past time for closing here and I'll be 
with you as soon as ever I shed me uni- 


W hen he reappeared a quarter of an hour 
later in mufti no one would have known 
him for the day-long watchdog of the 
stately portal. Incased and held in place 
by reénforced broadcloth and gold braid, 
he was straight as a ramrod and did not 


look his age by ten years. But in his home | 


clothes anyone could see that he was an old 
man, though well preserved through long 
pickling in the wind of all weathers. Miad 
walking beside the slouching giant felt a 
vague disappointment. Would the skeleton 
per really the magnificent specimen he 
1ad coveted so ardently? He cocked a 
knowing eye at O’Dowd and was imme- 
diately reassured. If the splendid frame 
still retained a full set of teeth it would be 
a prize of the very first water. Unfortu- 
nately a low-drooping, thick-bodied mus- 
tache prevented his seeing the big man’s 
mouth, let alone his teeth. 

The two left Fifth Avenue by one accord 
and walked westward. Arriving at Sixth, 
they turned south and presently paused, 
entered and penetrated to the depths of a 
spacious establishment where each table 
looked like an oasis in a desert of imitation 
Carrara marble and the odors of garlic and 
spaghetti waged unequal yet interminable 
war. They picked a far corner and gat 
down, O'Dowd fixed Miad with a baleful 
eye. 

“Now, you,” he began, “what made you 
say I ain't got long to live? What makes 
you think I got a widow—a widow to have, 
I mean? And what in thunder do you 
want anyway?” 

“Not so fast,” said Miad coolly. ‘J 
want to see you eat first. If you can't 
chew tough meat the deal is off, see? Your 
teeth is probably rotten.” 

“My teeth rotten!"’ cried O’Dowd, his 
eyes glaring. ‘‘Rotten, is they? Take a 
look.” 

He opened an enormous mouth, a cav- 


ernous mouth, a vast pink shell of a mouth | 


equipped with a veritable stockade of per- 
fect yellow teeth. Miad stared, quivered 
and sank back in his chair. His eyes grew 
glassy with the intensity of his gaze. Yet 
he was not looking at O’Dowd’s tremen- 
dous mouth or at his teeth. He was look- 
ing at his lip—his lower lip—which was 


deeply indented by a most peculiarly 
shaped scar. 


taken as a whole, except as anyone is under- | 


“or I'd of kicked off both your | 


“What do you want | 
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“Who are you?” he murmured, low, but 
so intensely that the giant snapped his 
jaws shut and cast a quick glance over his 
shoulder before answering. 

“Patrick O’Dowd,” he murmured back, 
leaning forward. “Not at your service. 
Now, what’s your name?” 

“Miad,” said Miad with a very unusual 
tremor in his voice; ‘ Miad Blake.” 

The effect was electrical. The giant’s 
face raced through one quick change in 
expression to another until it had covered 
the entire gamut from vacuous wonder to 
welcoming joy. 

“Miad, me lad!” he cried, reaching over 
to grasp both of Miad’s shoulders and 
shake them affectionately. ‘‘There’s only 
the one Miad in all the world. Sure, boy, 
I’m a blockhead, for ye ain’t changed since 

ou was three ie old. Same bug eyes 
ookin’ for a fight, same hair, same size all 
but an inch or two. Do ye mind the times 
ou rode me neck, lad? Do ye remember 
iting a small steak out of me lower lip? 
Ha, ha! Haw, haw! I'll bet your little 
behind is flat yet from the wallop I give 


| it!” 


They sat, they talked, they ate, they 
reminisced. Miad explained that he had 
been attracted by O’Dowd’s magnificent 
physique and had wished to get an option 
on such a splendid specimen of a skeleton. 
The way he talked about it made O’ Dowd 
feel important, handsome and generous. 
He said Miad could have the skeleton for 
nothing as soon as he himself was through 
with it. There was no longer any Lady 
O'Dowd, consequently there would be no 
widow. Speaking of women, but and by the 
way ‘ 
“Miad, do ye remember why it was ye 
bit me?” 

“Sure,” said Miad. ‘ You asked me did 
my daddy used to call my mother Mary, and 
then I bit you. I don’t know why.” 

The big man nodded his massive head, 


| pushed away his plate and leaned forward. 


“That was the way of it,”” he said. “Son, 
you guessed I didn’t mean no good, and you 
guessed right, so you bit me. But them days 
is far away now. Let me tell you, quiet- 
like. Your father was John Blake, porter 
around to Van Suttart’s. When he quit I 
got his job, see? I’m big, but I ain't any- 
body’s fool. I seen things, queer things; one 
all-fired mortal queer thing. I thought it 
out. I did that, and got no spick of money 
for my pains. All of a sudden something 
happened and it was too late. Do you want 
I should tell you the mortal queer thing?”’ 

Miad was very intent. He sat on the 
edge of his chair with both heels caught in 
the front rung and leaned forward, elbows 
on the table, chin in hands. 

“Go ahead,” he said. “I ain't going to 
bite you again, whatever you say.” 

“Well, it’s this here,’’ continued O'Dowd 
gravely. “Your mother, Mary Malone 
Blake, as true a woman as ever stepped, 
and Mrs. William Van Suttart was one and 
the same body.” 

Miad did not cry out. He sat outwardly 
perfectly still, but the blood within his 
veins and pulses raced and leaped with an 
overwhelming fury. To make matters 
worse, a huge lump sprang into his throat 
and stayed there. Think! He wanted to 
think. God give him air! Mary Malone 
Blake. Mrs. William Van Suttart. One 
ahd the same. His mother, as true a 
woman as ever stepped. Mrs. William Van 
Suttart, Cornelia’s mother. Why—Cor- 
nelia! Oh! Oh! Cornelia! He scrambled 
to his feet, reeled, caught the table, steadied 
himself. 

“Come with me, O'Dowd, will you?” 
he begged. “I got: to go somewheres. I 
got to go now, and you got to come.” 

Ten minutes later they had boarded the 
Sixth Avenue Elevated and O’Dowd was 
bending forward to mask Miad’s face from 
the sight of curious strangers. Within 
himeeli, Miad had returned to childhood 
in every sense of the word. He was caught 
in h's mother’s arms for that last tight em- 
brace. He was fighting for Cornelia, play- 
ing with Cornelia, bossing Cornelia. His 
Sony stared and stared, far away, far back. 
His fingers picked at his corduroy trousers. 
Spaced tears, one at a time, far apart, 
crawled unheeded down his cheeks. They 
arrived at a little house in Waverley Place. 
Miad found the door on the latch, opened 
it and entered, followed by the wondering 
O’ Dowd. 

“Who is that?” called Cornelia in a 
voice whose mere inflection told of sleeping 
babies. 

“It’s me—Miad,” gulped Miad over the 
lump in his throat. 


June 16,1925 


He did not see Harold, reading a book 
behind the big table lamp; he saw only 
Cornelia as she sat in a sway-backed chair, 
her knees draped with little stockings, her 
fingers busy, high lights in her glossy hair 
and two home fires burning steadily in her 
deep blue eyes as she raised them to cast 
Miad a swift warm look of welcome and 
kept them raised to stare, troubled, at the 
astounding bulk of the stranger, Patrick 
O’Dowd. 

“What is it, Miad? What has hap- 
pened?” 

Suddenly Miad’s compact frame seemed 
to crumple. He hurled himself forward, 
fell on his knees, dropped his face in Cor- 
nelia’s lap and burst into a paroxysm of 
sobs. She threw her arms about him and 
drew his head against her breast. 

“Miad!”’ she cried, full throated, and 
then more softly: ‘Oh, Miad, my dear, 
dear boy, what is the matter? What has 
happened? Tell Cornelia. Tell Corny.” 
Miad’s hands groped around her body and 
clung to her. They were strangely like the 
hands of a baby. 

“You're my sister,” he wailed at last 
“My own sister. And I’m dirty and com- 
mon and poor. I’m only Miad Blake.” 

For an instant Cornelia sat rigid; then 
she looked up at the vast stranger. She 
did not have to speak. Not with those 
eyes. Not after that look. As Harold 
rose, wondering, to his feet O’ Dowd stepped 
forward, twirling his hat nervously between 
his huge hands. 

“It’s true, miss. I was porter at Van 
Suttart’s when you was born. Your mother 
was married to Miad’s father when she 
thought young Mr. Van Suttart was long 
dead in the war. Mary Malone Van Sut- 
tart; then Mary Malone Blake through no 
fault of her own, poor dear; and then Mrs. 
William Van Suttart again for the honor 
she bore to God, Him rest her soul! And 
Miad left behind in Cobbled Court. Two 
years old or thereabouts he must of been 
when you come, miss, and I know it all 
through watching of her go to see him be- 
fore the sorry day the banshees swept them 
all away, her and William and old Skin- 
flint Van Suttart— pardon the word, miss.”’ 

“Cornelia,” said Miad, striving to draw 
out of her rigid arms, “‘no one has got to 
know, only usfour. Noone. Not even the 
children, if you don’t want ’em to. No one 
else, Corny. Only us four.” 

““Miad! Do you think I’m ashamed— 
Oh, Miad!” 

Cornelia’s shoulders suddenly slumped 
Her fingers crooked and dug deep into 
Miad’s back.- Her eyelids closed tightly. 
Her lips began to twitch. 

“Harold,” she whispered, “go. Go out. 
Take the man... Close the door. Quickly.” 
And then a sound as of the mother of all 
love, crooning, sobbing, crooning again. 

““Miad! Dear Miad. My own sweet 
brother. Oh! Oh! Oh! Miad, my dar- 
ling. Always. Always in my heart. Al- 
ways! Oh!—oh!—oh!” 

Draw the curtain, Harold. Quick; close 
the door. Tightly. Shut yourself away 
from that sound, for it is not yours to hear, 
nor mine, nor anyone’s save Miad Blake's. 
Yesterday the lone son of the city of New 
York; today Cornelia’s brother! Talk 
it over in the hall with Patrick O’Dowd. 
Let in your father, with trouble heavy on 
his brow. Tell it to him too. Whisper, all 
three of you. Stand around. Wait. Give 
Mr. Grimble a chance to pump O’Dowd, 
porter at Van Suttart’s at the very time of 
the great Van Suttart mystery. But hold 
on. Hark. Cornelia is calling you in. 
They enter and find Miad looking not at 
all sheepish over his recent tears. His face 
is plain out-and-out happy. It is all aglow, 
as if it had been scrubbed with some 
heavenly-angel brand of soap. He turned 
eagerly as the three men entered. 

“Tell her, O'Dowd. Tell her again, 
everything, how it happened. She wants 
to know. She’s glad. She’s glad I’m her 
own half brother.” 

O’Dowd sat on the sofa, for there was no 
chair big enough to hold him, and began to 
repeat his thrice-told tale with a wealth of 
detail and corroborative evidence which 
made those who had already heard it perk 
up their ears. The old man forgot the pride 
of his present condition as the landmark 
at Borlay’s. He closed his eyes and de- 
liberately moved himself back to the days 
before the war. It seemed it must be long 
since he had had anyone who wished to 
hear him talk, he was so chockablock with 
words. He drew a picture; made them 
see it. Another; yet another. He showed 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
them sweet Mary Malone and the tortured 
world in which she moved. 

yes. Every day. Every day she 
would come to the office for a quiet word 
with William Van Suttart and presently 
go away fleetly, never twice running in the 
same direction. O’Dowd, out on an errand, 
had just chanced on a glimpse of her turn- 
ing into Cobbled Court. He thought 
naught of it.. Months passed. Then he 
chanced to see her again passing swiftly 
down the short narrow gullet of Hague 
Street, turning into Cobbled Court. From 
then on it had been easy for him to add bit 
to bit. When —— 

A loud ery crashed across the rumble of 
O’'Dowd’s voice. Miad was on his feet, 
staring, eyes wide open, mouth wide open, 
gulping, gagging. Cornelia’s babies awoke 
and began to murmur querulously. She 
went to them. O’Dowd, Mr. Grimble and 
Harold cast startled looks at Miad. The 
lawyer was the first to recover. 

“Well?” he asked. “‘What has come 
over you?” 

“My mother!” gasped Miad. ‘“Cor- 
nelia’s mother. Holding me tight, the last 
time-—the very last time I seen her. ‘Oh, 
baby, my dear, dear boy,’ she said, ‘why 
did you run from your mother?’ That’s 
what she said.” 

“Well, what about it?” prompted Mr. 
Grimble. 

“You don’t understand,” said Miad. 
“You don’t see it like I do. There’s three 
rooms under Hague Street now; there used 
to be two more before they finished clean- 
ing up alongside of the bridge. The day 
she = nc me through the tunnel from 
Cobbled Court, that last time I ever seen 
her, the wester’most room was fallen in, and 
the one next to it, the one where she caught 
me, had a hole in the roof. One minute 
Zale could look up and see the great wall of 

3rooklyn Bridge, and the next minute you 
couldn't, because two men was a-shutting 
out of the light. One of 'em said very loud 
perhaps the finger of God made that hole. 
My mother turned whiter than white. She 
looked up and cried out ‘William!’ like 
something had caught her by the throat 
like she was choking to death. Then some 
earth come sliding down and she said 
‘Run, darling! Run!’ and give me a push. 
I run. I run because she told me to, but 
mostly on account of the loudest, dullest 


| noise I ever heard, just behind me, chasing 


me. 

“Wait a minute, Miad,” interrupted 
Mr. Grimble, whose face had grown ex- 
ceedingly tense. ‘“‘Let’s get this straight 
as we go along. What was the noise like?” 

Miad turned from gazing fixedly at noth- 
ing to look Mr. Grimble straight in the 
eyes. 

“It sounded heavy,” he said, “‘like 
stones, mortar and dirt a-falling, and the 
reason it sounded like that is because that 
is what it was. I never seen my mother 
again; nobody never seen the Van Suttarts 
again. That’s where they be today—all 
three on 'em—under the yard of the Hague 
Street house, buried these twenty years.” 

“If that is so,” said Mr. Grimble very 
quietly —“‘and I believe it is so—then our 
troubles are over and Prosper Frete will go 
to jail tomorrow.” 

“You can bet your last dollar it’s so,” 
said Miad assuredly. “It was lunch time 
they disappeared, according to the papers 
The men that was filling in all the holes 
along the bridge was probably off having 
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their beer, comfortable. But seeings is 
believing. Al! we got to do is to get busy 
tonight and dig away the rubble.” 

Mr. Grimble had expected to enter the 
court room on the following morning with 
the feelings of a convicted murderer cross- 
ing the threshold of the death house, for 
defeat in the case against Prosper Frete 
meant more than failure; it spelled utter 
ruin. As it was, and to the amazement of 
counsel for the defense, he walked in with 
head held high and shoulders squared. No 
sooner was the court called to order than he 
addressed the bench 

“Your Honor, I move for permission to 
reopen this case, as I am in possession of 
new evidence of crucial importance. I beg 
to announce to the court and to opposing 
counsel that the great Van Suttart mys- 
tery is no longer a mystery. The exact hour 
of the death of the three missing Van Sut- 
tarts—namely, at noon of the day of their 
disappearance —has been specifically estab- 
lished, as will be proved. Tous Honor, the 
bodies of the elder Van Suttart, of his son 
William and of Mary Malone Van Suttart 
have been found.” 

When Mr. Prosper Frete heard those 
words his face and his hands, placed on the 
back of the seat in front of him, turned to a 
yellowish green and he began to tremble 
with minute vibrations. He was palsied with 
terror. His pale eyes alone remained active 
and darted despairing glances this way and 
that, as though imploring his stricken body 
to leap, dart, dodge and follow. Then they 
were met, checked and held by Miad 
Blake’s steel-gray gaze. The effect was as 
though Mr. Frete had been manacled at 
that instant instead of several days later 
when sentence of imprisonment for twenty 
years was pronounced. 

Why go into the details of the restitution 
of the Van Suttart fortune or the reorgan- 
ization of Van Suttart & Co., 


Partners, into plain Grimble, Blake & Co.? 
Why describe the successful apotheosis of 
old man Crabbe via the sun-dried route or 
the burgeoning of new buds on the Grimble 
family tree? Why indeed, since happiness 
has no history? Let us hop, skip and jump, 
instead, to a sunny afternoon in May of 
1920. Behold Miad, fifty years old, sitting 
beside his hat on a bench in the park with 
both legs extended. Changed? Not a bit 
of it. Look at him; look hard and you will 
see the shock-headed, fighting-eyed young- 
ster who at the age of three stepped out to 
take life as he found it, by assault. On one 
of his chunky knees sits Corny’s eldest’s 
youngest; on the other, her youngest’s eld- 
est. Hear the latter speak. 

“Uncle Miad, tell us the tack come at 
us goldfish. Please, Uncle Miad.”’ 

“The trachomatous goldfish, now,” 
says Miad, his eyes growing round and 
staring. “Well, he was a queer bird of a 
fish, and no error. Believe me, he was. 
Did you ever see a leper with a long white 
beard? No? Never seen one, eh? Well, 
that was what he looked like. White spots. 
Long silky beard. How do you think he 
got caught, eh? Listen. I'll tell you a big 
secret and don’t you ever forget it. He 


never would of got caught only he didn’t | 


9” 


know how to keep his mouth shut. See? 


Thus Miad to C ornelia’s grandchildren | 


on a bench in the park—the same bench 


and the same park where he told me this | 


tale of not so long ago. 


Editor’ s Note—This is the last of a series of five | 


stories by Mr. Chamberlain. 
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WHY BOYS’ BOOKS? 


(Continued from Page 11) 


in their time and in their environment. I 
have fallen into the same error. My boys 
were born in Michigan, and have the collo- 
quialisms of their place and state. I could, 
of course, make them speak that limpid 
English of which I am capable in my nobler 
moments, but I am stubborn and I won’t 
do it. I’d rather have them as they are and 
rest on fewer library shelves. However, as 
a business proposition, if you are thinking 
of going into the business of writing boys’ 
books, get out your grammar and live by 
its rules. 

And another thing, if you want to get 
past with the kids, forget you are writing 
for kids. One paragraph of patronizing, one 
hint that you are not writing for an equal 
or a superior, and you are done. My mental 
attitude when I write a book for boys is no 
different from what it is when I write a 
serial for THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
The difference lies in this: that my char- 
acters are boys, and their doings and ad- 
ventures are such as boys might have. 
None of this my-dear-young-reader stuff 
will pass the censorship of boydom. 

And, if you are wise, you will keep out 
the opposite sex. In my own case, the only 
ladies who get mentioned in my boys’ books 
are the mothers of the boys. 

These are trade secrets, learned in the 
laboratory, and have their justification in 
sound business practice. 

So far as volume of sales goes, I am one of 
the very minor boys’ authors, because I do 
not specialize in the field. I am a casual, 
having only the time to devote to it that 
goes into the actual writing of one book a 
year. Such men as William Heyliger and 
Ralph Henry Barbour very likely outsell 
me many times, because they are special- 
ists, devoting their lives to the work—and 
I should like to say right here that no man 
can make a finer use of his life than those 


gentlemen have done, or hope for any re- 
| ward that will measure up to the gratitude 


| and affection and loyalty of the 


hundreds 
of thousands of boys who read their stories. 


Favorites of Forty Years Ago 


Perhaps when you were a boy you read 
Kirk Munroe’s stories. That was away 
back in 1885 and the years following. It 
was then he wrote Campmates, Canoe- 
mates, Dorymates and half a dozen others. 
I took occasion to make inquiries about 
these books the other day and had it dem- 
onstrated to my envy that they had sold 
upward of a quarter of a million copies, 
and after this lapse of nearly forty years 
are still selling at the amazing rate of some- 
thing like five thousand copies a year for 
each volume. 

There is a continuous income for forty 
years, an income which, at the rate of sales 
for this year, and giving the number of 
books as ten, would still bringing in to 
the author royalties of something very like 
five thousand dollars a year. 

James Otis wrote Toby Tyler in 1880. 
Mr. Stubbs’ Brother followed soon after, 
and other books. In the forty-three years 
his total sales have reached four hundred 
thousand. The first of these books is still 


| selling annually in an amount to make any 
| novelist envious. 


| tion of new editions every year or so. 





To go back still further Charles Carleton 
Coffin wrote The Boys of ’76 in 1876, and 
continued it into a series of eight books. 
Over two hundred thousand copies have 
been sold, and each oi these books is still 
selling at a rate that demands the publica- 
There 


we have a book alive and active and produc- 
ing after nearly a half century of life. That 
is what a boy audience can do for you. 

William Dean Howells was never a great 
seller as a novelist. Yet when he wrote a 
couple of boys’ books he almost reached the 
best-seller plateau. These two books have 
sold forty thousand copies—which I very 
much doubt if many of his very fine novels 
have done—and are going along still at the 
rate of two or three thousand a year. 

All of us remember Paul Du Chaillu, who 
wrote Country of the Dwarfs and other 
books of that type. He started his series 
in 1868, which is rather some time ago. A 
new edition of seventy-five hundred copies 
has just been printed. 


No Books Too Good for Boys 


These books, almost unknown to adult 
readers, have been picked at random; 





they | 
are not particularly conspicuous; 2 score | 


more could be discovered in half an hour. | 


But these are enough to demonstrate to the 
purely financial-minded why I and other 
folks write books for boys. We write them 
because they are profitable; because when 
we write one we create a property of value, 
a thing that we own as other men own 
farms or apartment buildings or railroad 
stocks. We write them because we are 
provident, and because, when our writing 
day is past and our brisk typewriters have 
passed into desuetude, and our imagina- | 
tions have run dry, we shall still have an in 
come; not large possibly, but very sure 
and very satisfying, because it is an income 
we have ourselves created. It constitutes 
the author’s insurance. 


Now, for those who think of work in 


terms other than stric tly financial, 
to state a proposition—one that has its ex- 
ceptions as most propositions have, but 
which holds so true in the world of litera- 
ture that it must constitute a rule. This is 
it: No novel can take its place in the per- 
manent literature of the world that has not, 
apart from its other merits, no matter how 
great these merits may be, a juvenile 
quality, a quality that makes it great as a 
book for boys. Offhand, you will say I am 
suffering from spring silliness, but glance 
over the list of admitted classics, of great 
books, of books which everybody admits to 
be great. 

Suppose we begin with Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Why is he great? Manner, of 
course, a beautiful prose style, and a per 
ception of matter that could emanate only 
from the brain of a great creative artist 
but principally because his books are, 
first, last and in the middle, boys’ books 
Who reads Stevenson? Every boy. And 
he continues to read them when he is a 
man, first because he loved them when a 
boy, and second because they continue to 
satisfy his taste and his needs when he 


I want 


comes to manhood, Treasure Island, Kid- | 


napped, The Black Arrow, The Beach of 
Fales4 and the rest of them—whatever else 
they may be, they are ideal juveniles. 

So of [vanhoe and The Talisman. If any 


man has ever written a book more per- | 


fectly a boys’ book than Lorna Doone | 
have yet to encounter it. Defoe has lived 
through the centuries because he wrote the 
greatest of all boys’ books. Dean Swift 
would be a dim memory indeed were it 
not for Gulliver. It is said that Dickens is 
read only by the young. Certainly the ju- 
venile quality assays high in A Tale of Two 
Cities, David Copperfield and Pickwick. I 
would gladly run Henry Esmond as a seria! 
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United for the 


We are a people scattered over 
three million square miles of tern- 
tory—a people whose daily com- 
mercial transactions and social 
interests are as wide-spread as our 
boundaries. Only a unified tele- 
phone service, covering the whole 
country, can serve our needs, 


Such a service, in turn, requires 
a national organization with uni- 
form policies and operating 
methods; and also in each com- 
munity a local organization with 
full authority and responsibility for 
the problems of that community. 





Nation’s need 


approximately six thousand local 
operating units cover the length 
and breadth of the land. Uniting 
these community organizations are 
the Associated Companies of the 
Bell System, each responsible for 
service in its ternitory. 


Linking together the Associated 
Companies is the American Tele- 





phone and Telegraph Company. 
It operates the long distance lines, 
develops nation-wide policies, 
standards of practice and equip- 
ment for the improvement of the 
service and for the benefit of all. 
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in any boys’ magazine with a certainty of 
building circulation at an unprecedented 
rate. for Mr. Kipling, I believe he will 
be remembered for The Jungle Books by 
generations which have forgotten the rest. 
And then we come to Mark Twain! 

Once, in lecturing before a class at the 


| University of ae I so far forgot my- 


self as to say I would rather have written 
Huckleberry Finn, avowedly a boys’ book, 
than Vanity Fair. Dr. Fred Newton Scott, 
dean of the department, was present, listen- 
ing with the genial tolerance of his ample 
authorit ty upon matters literary, and after 
I had done he stood up for an instant, 
smiled and to my astonishment said, “And 
I, Mr. Kelland, would rather have written 
Huckleberry Finn than Hamlet.”” Which, 
I arise to state, was rather a speech from 
one who lived in the shadows of academic 
tradition. 

Mr. Clemens is generally recognized, ex- 
cept by the open-plumbing modernists, to 
be the greatest literary figure so far pro- 
duced by America. He was a writer of boys’ 
books. It was his life’s work. 

One could continue multiplying evidence 
until dawn, but plenty is enough. We 
concede our point proved, and wish to call 
to the attention of the financial-minded ° 
that a quality which will make a mere 
political tract like Gulliver live for a couple 
of hundred years is a thing worth money. 
The juvenile element is the embalming 
fluid of literature, the thing that preserves 
it when otherwise it would have reverted 
whence it came. 

We hear of enormous sums realized by 
authors and publishers from a single novel — 
and such sums are realized once in a blue 
Folks come to regard the novel as 
of the publisher, but that is 
not the truth. The novel is the orchid of 
the publishing world, while the boys’ book 
is the good old mealy potato, growing with- 
out ostentation, but running into food. It 
is a known quantity, no gamble, certain as 
the succession of the seasons. 

Another asset which comes as a by- 


moon. 
the mainsta 


| product to the writer of boys’ books who, 
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like myself, writes principally for adults is 
this—and it is far from negligible: You 
are preparing for yourself a ready-made 
audience of grown men. The thousands of 
men who have read and liked your books as 
boys remember your name with anticipa- 
tion, and are all set to like your novels just 
as they liked your juveniles. They know 
you. You have brought them up, as it 
were, and have a whopping head start over 
your friends who knew them not in the 
days of their youth. 

Wh hat I have said has been largely in 
terms of dollars and cents, because dollars 
and cents are what folks are mainly inter- 
ested in. But other rewards come to the 
boys’ author, intimate personal rewards, 
amazing letters from boys all over the 
world. You come to know what a spon- 
taneously loyal, what an amazingly dis- 
cerning, clear-minded critic, what a beau- 
tifully friendly person the boy is when he 
forgets his inhibitions and lets himself go. 
Even when he writes to ask you questions 
hard to answer, he gets under your skin, 
The other day a young gentleman wrote me 
about one of my books and added this 
postscript, which has me rather troubled 
for an answer: 

“Mr. Kelland,” he asked, “‘how can I 
keep a stuffed rabbit’s ears from curling?” 

I’ve got to find out and tell him, because 
I can’t have that kid’s notion of my 
omniscience disappointed. 

Aside from being a sound financial in- 
vestment, the writing of a boys’ book is a 
splendid investment in satisfaction. If you 
give something to him he sends it back to 
you with compound interest in his appre- 
ciation. He turns loose his loyalty for your 
benefit; he becomes your publicity man; 
you can depend on him through thick and 
thin. Isn’t that the finest sort of clientele 
a grocer or a butcher could have? Well, if 
it’s a following that will satisfy our modern 
wise men of business, the butcher, the baker 
and the candlestick maker, it’s plenty good 
enough for me. 

All of which is why I waste my time 
writing books for boys. 
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Blue Sky 
and Silvery Water 


ONDER days, 

blue and the stream is calm, and 
you and she are idly drifting over the 
placid water. 


The faintest dip of the blade keeps 
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when the sky is 


you moving. For an Town” is 
the easiest canoe to paddle. The light- 
est canoe made—the steadiest, strongest 
and lowest priced, too! $54 up, from 
dealer or factory. Every one is pat- 
terned after a real Indian model. 
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Swapping at the 


When our grandmothers wanted 
some calico they often swapped eggs 
for it at the crossroads store. By 
measuring one thing against another 
in this way, they got a clear idea of 
values. 


Coal and wages make up more than 
half the manufacturing cost of cement. 


The chart above shows price fluc- 
tuations for portland cement, coal 
and wages during the past ten years. 
In each case 100 is used to represent 
1913 figures, by the Government 

















Ceal prices from Survey of Current Business, February, 1923 

Cement prices from U, S. Geological Survey. 

Wages from November (1922) Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 


Crossroads Store 


departments which compiled these 
statistics. 


Translated into “eggs and calico” 
language this chart shows that a 
ton of coal would buy nearly twice 
as much cement in 1922 as in 1913. 
A day’s wages also would buy more 
cement in 1922 than in 1913. 


This means that even though 
coal and wages make up more than 
half its manufacturing cost, cement 
is now relatively lower in price than 
either coal or wages. 
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Indianapolis Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh Seattle 

Boston Des Moines KansasCity Minneapolis Parkersburg Portland,Oreg. St. Louis 

Chicago Detroit Los Angeles New Orleans Philadelphia’ Salt Lake City Vancouver, B.C 
Dallas Helene San Francisco Washington, D.C 
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The health value of the electric fan is not fully recognized. It has been an effective 
agent in the reduction of infant mortality. Many doctors now include the electric fan as 
an essential item of the layette. In modern hospitals, it is indispensable. It affords 
improved ventilation, and assists in establishing a health temperature in all seasons, 


ee into the room where a Robbins & Myers 
hm 


Fan keeps curtains a-flutter with cool, refreshing 


breezes. Instantly the sultry outdoors is far removed 
as yu sit or move about while this quiet comforter 
soothes body and mind. 


Enjoy your summer meals as a Robbins & Myers 
lan plays over the dining room; have it on a shaded 
perch for the long afternoons and evenings. Gain 
repeated nights of deep, restful sleep as your fan mur- 
murs a welcome lullaby. Several Robbins & Myers 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 


Fans will keep your entire household well and happy 
throughout the trying summer season. 

When you buy an RaM Fan, you get a genuine 
Robbins & Myers Motor that assures reliable, eco- 
nomical operation. Some of the first RaM Fans 
now more than twenty-six years old—are still giving 
this traditionally fine RaM service. 

Good dealers everywhere have R&éM Fans. There 
are types, sizes and prices for every need, home, and 


purse. Equip your office, factory, store, or home. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO’: BRANTFORD, ONT. 
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Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and 
polishing 
Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs 
Aluminum War 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 
White Woodwork 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Window 
Mirror 
Tiling 
Whit Shox 
The Han 1 
| inole um ana 
‘*Well, Son, now our white shoes are really clean!”’ Hasn't scratched yet” 
Bon Ami is a real cleaner for all kinds of white shoes except kid. 
Apply it with a moist brush—let it dry—then dust off with a dry 
“ cloth. There'll be no pasty, chalky streaks. 


Bon Ami draws out all the dirt, dust and grass stains—leaves just 
the fresh, clean, original whiteness. 

When the original whiteness has worn off, avoid the clogged-up 
look by cleaning with Bon Ami before applying a whitener. 





Cake or Powder 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


VAN hi ver you prefer 

















Kodak Keeps the Story 


What a chance for a picture—and how easy it all is the Kodak 


way. ‘Click’? the shutter goes, and the story stays—for all time. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 











